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NOTICE OF 

The SATIRES of AULUS PERSIUS FLACCUS, 

translated into English Verse. jBy W. Gifford, 
Esq,. With Notes and Illustrations ^ and the Lqt^n 
TeM. London, Murray. 

j[ HEBE is. perhaps oo La^iappet, of whom, it would be.nunre 
.difficult to give a translation at once faithful. to the original, and 
acceptable to the £nglish reader, than Persius. Even in )ifs 
.own language, it must bexonfessed, he.is not the most inviting 
.of Roman writers; and in rendering the satirical poetry of 
. another country, it is impossible,, fr.pjn the diversity of Rational 
manners, to preserve the^ full force; of mauiy of the local allusiojas 
Avhich lie thi^i^ly :^^tiered throughout such, compositions, anid 
not least so jnoiirjauthor; notto oujeption^^tJhat .in jthe cqi^eyf 
.an ancient ^ri^r, mxiny of these all.usioi^s, miist necessarily ^aTe 
. •become .obscure pr.unii;ite)Iigible« Afiother cause of failure js 
libe incongruity of our, mc^deru phrases and appellations witli, tlie 
i^eas which, insu^h a translation, tliey are li^tended to convey. 
. The language of. 9entiment a^d exalted passion is, to a grefit 
extent, the same in all ^es 9jnd countries. The serious poet 
; appeals to feelings and perceptions which have an existence, 
more . or less, in every mind ; and the words which he employs 
have, accordingly^ their, corresponding words in other languagesji 
which may be substituted for them without any gre^t loss of ex- 
pressiveness. But .the humorous writer, besides, the general 
topics of. ridicule which are common to all countries and states 
of society,, addresses himself to such a multitude of local and 
.temporary as30ciatioy|8,,ihat although witjh. the help oif a com- 
VOL. XXVL Cl.Ji. NO. LL A 



2 Notice of Gifford's 

ment it is freGucntly possible to translate bis meaniog, and eTen 
some portion of his spirit, into another language, yet the true 
point of the jest — the uiidefinable somethings which constituted 
the peculiar zest of the passage in the perceptions of coqtem* 
pbrarj readers, is gone. The body of wit remains, but the subtle 
essence is flown. Add to this the number of colloquial idiom*, 
for which it is difficult to And substitutes in another language. 
Hence the obscurity of Aristophanes and the Roman satirists, 
when compared with the serious poets' in both languages. And 
hence it is, that imitations of the above writers, in which the 
outline of the original, and the train of thought, are retained, 
with an adaptation of the allusions aud incidents to modem times 
(such as those of Pope, Johnson, and the writer before us) have 
uniformly been more popular than translations of the original 
works. And when to the above disadvantages we add the defects 
of the poet himself, and of his subject ; the little interest with 
which modern readers regard the events and characters of the 
age of Nero, compared with those of the republican times; the 
harshness and afl^ected brevity of Persius' manner, which it is 
impossible entirely to disguise even in a translation ; his abrupt 
transitions, and his want of artificial arrangement ; it will not 

'be thought surprising that Persius, though fortunate in many of 
his translators, has not acquired an extraordinary share of popu- 
larity. 

Yet is Persius, to an intelligent reader, not without his inte-* 
rest. There is an inborn spirit of poetry showing itself amidst 
all his defects, like light struggling through clouds. As a por- 
traiture of the manners of a distant age, and one of which scarce 
any other record remains^ his writings Vvill always command at- 
tention ; and the air of earnestness and sincerity with which he 

"promulgates his moral doctrines, as the present translator ob- 
Imrves, although it may fail to convince, ensures our respect. 
Neither was the philosophical system which he adopted desti- 
tute of poetical capabilities. We are no admirers of the Stoical 
doctrine; neither are we insensible bf its injurious practical ten- 
dency in more than one point of view. Stoicism was the fana- 

' ticism of philosophy; aud while, on the one hand, the singular 

{privileges it was supposed to confer generated pride in its pro- 
iessors, on the other, its extravagant requisitions and repulsive 
notions pf virtue, may have reconciled some to vice, from a 
despair of ever attaining that perfect emancipation from moral 
^vil, which the Porch demanded as a sine qua non ; an effect 
likewise produced by the puritanism of later times. Still there 
is, in tlie better parts of the system, an air of generosity and ele- 
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^tion, well Calculated to fascinate a yOung and poetical mind^ 
like that of Persius. Its extravagances were but the distorted 
images of sublime truths. Such tenets are to philosophy what 
fabulous legends are to history. Truth indeed shines through 
them^ but half concealed, and by imperfect glimpses; and it is 
in this dim light that poetry loves to reside. Nor ought we^ in 
characterising Persius, t6 omit what is perhaps the most pleasing 
feature of his writitigs, the views which they occasionally aiford 
us of his own personal disposition, of his warmth of heart, and 
sincerity of attachment. 

Of the present translator's qualifications for his task we need 
say little. The translator of Juvenal, the first classical satirist 
of the age, the merciless castigator of the Delia Cruscan frii^- 
teruity,^ cannot be supposed deficient either in the talent or th^ 
disposition for satire. On the other hand, with few exceptions, 
there appears to be little in common, as to opinions or predilec* 
tions, between Persius and his translator. Of the three classes 
into which satirists may be divided, the sarcastic, the indignant, 
and what for want of a better term we may call the Horatiatt, 
Mr. Gifford, we think, belongs to the first more than to either 
of the others. He bears more resemblance to Pope and Boileau 
than to any of the Roman satirists. 

The translation is ushered in by a Preface, critical and bio- 
graphical. Of the labors of his predecessors, Mr. Gifibrd speaks 
with a liberality of praise which is very exemplary. We shall 
extract part of his observations. 

It cannot, I think, be affirmed, that a new translation of Persius is 
. much wanted : we are already possessed of several ; of various decrees 
. of merit, indeed^ but all exiiibiting strong claims on the public favor. 
Qrewster is familiar to every scholar. I had not looked into him siqce I 
left Exeter College ; but the impression he then made on my mind waa 
very powerful, and certainly of the most pleasing kind. I thought him, 
indeed, paraphrastic, nnnecessarily minute in many unimportant pa»- 
sage^y somewhat too familiar fur his author, and occasionally ungracefnl 
in nis repetition of trivial words and phrases ; but the general spirit, ac- 
curacy, and freedom of his version commanded my highest admiration,^— 
which a recent perusal has not contributed, in any perceptible degree, to 
. diniinish. Pryden, of whom I should have spoken first, is beyond m^ 
pfvosa. . The m^estical flow of his verse, the energy and beauty of parti- 
cular passages, and the admirable purity and simplicity which pervade 
much of his language^ place him above the hope of rivalry, and are bettftr 
calculated to generate despair than to excite emulation* , .^ ^ 

But'Dr^rden is sometimes negligent and sometimes unfaithful: he. 
wanders with licentioas foot, careless alike of his author and bis reader ; 
and. seems to make a wanton sacrifice of his own learning;. It is impoa* 
sible to read a page of his translation without perceiving that he was 
intifpately acquainted with the original : and yet every page betrays a 
disregard of its sense. B^ nature Drjoen was eminently gifUid for a 
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translator of Persius ; he had miich of his austerity of manner, 'and Ms 
closeness of reasoning— yet, by some unaccountable obliquity, ha has 
missed those characteristic qualities su habitual to him, and made the 
poet flippant and inconsequential. 

Tcome now to Sir W. Drummond. This is a work of great elegance; 
spirited and poetical, and polished into a degree of smoothness seldom 
attained. But Sir William Drummond declares, that his object was 
^rather to express his author's meaning clearly than to translate bis 
words or to copy his manner servilely/ How he wishes these expressions 
to be understood, he has explained in a subsequent passage, which I shall 
take th^ liberty of laying before the reader. 

^ What Dryden judged too rude for imitation, the critics of the pre- 
sent day will probably think I have been prudent in not cdpying. I have 
generalh/f therefore, followed the outline ; but I have seldom ventured to 
employ the colouring of Persius. When the coarse metaphor, or the ex- 
'travagant hyperbole debases, or obscures the sense of the original, I have 
changed, or even omitted it; and where the idiom of the English language 
required it, I have thought myself justified in abandonmg the fiteral 
sense of my author.' PreL p. x. 

I am somewhat inclined to susi)ect that Sir W. Drummond's opinion 
of the ' critics of the present day ' is not altogether ill founded. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as he has gratified them, I shall be found to displease 
them; having freely encountered what he so sedulously avoided, and, 
with one or two exceptions merely, followed the original through all its 
coarseness and extravagance, and represented with equal fidelity, the out- 
line, and the filling up, of the picture.' 

But, it will naturally be asked, if a new translation he not much wanteii, 
why is the present intruded on the public? I am not one of those who 
think that the successful execution of a work should totally preclude 
every future attempt to rival or surpass it; for this would be to intro- 
duce an apathy and dejection fatal to all progressive excellence. The 
field of literature happily admits of various species of contention ; and to 
excel in the humblest of them, is to possess some degree of merit, 
and to prefer some claim (however slight) to public favor. He who 
cannot attain the richness and harmony of Dryden, may yet hope to 
surpass him in fidelity ; and though the spirit and freedom of Brewster 
nay not be easily outgone, his conciseness and poetical feeling have net 
. flDUch to intimidate a competitor of ordinary endowments. 

. But to come closer to the question, — I endeavored (I know not with 
' what success) to translate Persius as his immediate follower had been 
translated ; I hoped that to a fidelity equal to that of the most scrupulous 
of my predecessors, I might be found to unite a certain degree of vigor, 
«nd to atone fbr a defect of poetical merit by conciseness and perspicuity. 
-When I speak of fidelity, however, let it be observed, in justice to myself, 
that I carry the import of this word somewhat further than is usually 
done. I translate tor the English reader, and do not think it sufficiefnt to 
igive him a loose idea of the original ; but as fair and perfect a transcript 
--■ ^ — ^ — > .^ ^ ., 

. ' Two other translations of Persius have appeared ; >but as they were 
not published before the present version was finished, they do not come 
under my judgment. I may add, however, that the last of the two, by 
Mr. Howes, is a work of singular merit. The other, which I have not 
b«en fortunate enovgh to procure, is said to b^ a poor performance. 1817. 
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of it as lh« difference of language wUl: admit : at the same time it will, I 
trusty appear that I have. not, in any instance, fallen in^o' barbarisms, or . 
violated' the idiom of my own country. 

It win be reacKly admitted; that I have not adopted the most easy 
modetofltran^alioa:; stoce^ not content with giving the author's sense, I 
hAVS9 entered as far as it was in my power,^ into his ^elings, and exhibited 
as much of hb numner, nay of his language, (i. e. his words,) as I possibly 
could. Expressions which have been usually avoided as not germane to 
oilr tongue,vare here* hazarded, for the simple purpose of bringing Per- 
^ius, as haiwrote^ before the unlearned reader; who may be assured that 
he will find, in few versions, as much 9f the original as in the present if^ 
for this, of courses he must take my affirmation ; — nor is this all -, for I 
have. given him no more than the original ; all that will be found here, 
is to be found m Persius. 

The error here ascribed, by impncation, to Sir W. Drum- 
ntond^ is one into which translators of modern times have been 
apt to falT, that of rendering a writer whose language is bold, 
and whose versification is free, in a style of ornamented and po- 
lished diction, and smooth and equable versification. A kindred 
error indeed pervades half the classical translations of the last and 
present century, from Pope's Homer to Hodgson's Juvenal, and 
Sir WilHam's own Lucretius. If Mr. Gifford himself has now 
and then committed this error in the preseut version, it is on 
occasions where a contrary style of translating is tlie least requi- 
site ; as in the opening of the sixth Satire, and perhaps the ad- 
dress to Cornutus in the fifth. Dryden is well characterised in 
the above extract. What we have observed of Dryden^s j^neid 
OQ a former occasion/ may be applied with greater or less jus- 
tice to all his translations. They are not representatives of the 
original ; but they are themselves originals, and excellent in their 
kind. At the expense of much of the characteristic beauty of 
tbe originals^ he iniuws a new manner and spirit of his own. We 
miss die spnghthness of Ovid, the lofty melodies of Virgi), the 
tessellated diction of Horace, the energetic simplicity of Lucre- 
tius, and the dignity of Juvenal; but we are repaid for them by 
an ' esse whicb, amidst mtt^ mistranslation, negligence, and' 
coarseness^ still delights, an allrpervading vivacity,, a flow of 
i^PPy l&pgtiage, and an exuberance of fancy which sometimea 
by its intrusion mars the beauty of the original, and sometimes 
comes in aid of its tameneds.^ 

^■—^——^—^^—^■1  II 111 I II I III ^mi^^m^m^^mm 

' NcxLii. y^aas, in a review of Dr. Symmons's Translation pf the' 
JEoeid. 

* We recommend, to the readers of the Roman satirists, Dryden^s Pre# 
faoe to bis translations of Juvenal andPersius. The comparison between* 
Jilvenal uid Horace, and indeed the whole of the latter part of the Intro-, 
duction, is chacaetecised by thi^t union of critical acdmen. with liveliness . 
of illustration, which renders Drydeo's prefaces so delightful. 
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- These remarks are followed by a well written view of the life 
and character of Persius^ and a candid statement of his literary 
merits and defects. The obscurity so much complained of m 
his compositions Mr. Gifford attributes^ partly to the intricacies 
of his doctriue, and his adoption of the vicious style of the 
masters of his school, and partly to the dramatic form in which 
much of his satire is couched.' His conciseness, indeed, whether . 
natural to his genius, or borrowed from the Porch, renders his - 
purport frequently indistinct. He never allows his thoughts full 
{day ; they are cooped up in too narrow a space, and become 
c4>scufe by confinement, like the case of pent air, or the sullen 
heat of a furnace. Juvenal's indignation, on the contrary, moves 
with the breadth and sweep of a torrent, and like a torrent, clears 
iway impediments before it. We agree with Mr. Gifford, how- 
ever, in the observation (in which he is preceded by Owen) that 
the difficulties of P^ei'sius have been exaggerated. 

Our scanty limits forbid us to expatiate further on the various 
topics touched on in the Preface. We shall content ourselves 
with recommending it to the attention of the reader. Among 
other interesting matter, it contains some observations, by the 
Rt. Hon. J. Hookham Frere, on the passage in Sat. v. (1. 22 — 
24) beginning ' Verba togs sequeris,' and intended by Persius 
as a definition of his own style ; from which we shall only ex- 
tract the following : 

- The apparent confusion of metaphors in this passage is a strong 
proof that it conbists of terms in familiar use; an analysis of our com- 
mon discourse would exhibit an assemblage of the stranjgest and most 
incoherent images, which nevertheless pass unnbticecT without ever 
shocking our taste or perplexing the fanpy. 

The fact is, that expressions metaphorical in their origin, by dint of 
uniform and constant life, rease at last to retain their metaphorical cha>- 
racter, and remain in the general mass of language as simple signs to 
express those ideas which they were originally mtended to illustrate. 



' In this ptedilectibn for the dramaticmatmer of writing, Cowper re- 




thario, and the_ theological discussion in the poem of Hope, Another 
peculiarity of Cowper's is common to him with Juvenal— -the starting off. 



on a sudden hint, to a new topic, and returning to^the main subject at 
the interval of thiee or four lines. Thus in Juvenal's invective again&fc 
Nero, Sat. viii. he breaks out into the digressive questions, * Quid enim 
Vtrainius armis,' &c For a parallel instance in Cowper, see the con- 
.clMuie lanes of the description of th^ Sicifian earthquake, in the Sd book 
of the T«Uc. I^aley hm notified a similar peculiarity in St. Paul. 



merits fall 
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' Of the general merits of Mr. Gifford's translatiQii^ our readers 
will ia some measure be able to judge from the extracts which 
we shall subjoin. It appears to us^ both in its excellencies and 
defectSi to resemble the author's version of Juvenal. Among 
the latter, however, we ought in justice to observe that we do 
not recjcon the freedom, and occasional roughness, of the versi- 
fication^ which we agree with the author in considering as ap- 
propriate and characteristic. 

: In perusing the first Satire, it was impossible not to bear in 

mind the piquant imitation in the Baviad ; a recollection which, 

as may be supposed, subtracted somewhat from our pleasure. 

The commencement is as follows : 

AUsy for man I how Tain are all his cares ! 
And oh ! what bubbles, his most grave afiairs ! 

* Tush ! who will read such thread-bare — V 
This to me ? 
* Not one, by Jove.' Not one ? * Well ! two, or three ; 
Or rather — none : a piteous case, in truth !' 
Why piteous? ^t/ Po/yc/(tfiifl«, forsooth. 
Ana 2roy*s proud dames^ pronounce my m 
Beneath their Labeo's ! I cao bear it all. 

Nor should my friend, tliough still, as fashion sways, 
The purblind town cons|)ire to sink or raise. 
Determine, as her wavering beam prevails, 
And trust hisiudgment to her coarser scales. 
1 not abroad for vague opinion roam ; 
The wise man's bosom is his proper home: 
And Rome is— < What?' Ah, might the truth be told !— 
And, sure it may, it must. — 

When I behold 
What food pursuits have formM our prime employ, 
Since first we dropt the play-things of the boy, 
To gray maturity,-— to this late hour. 
When every brow frowns with Censoriied power, 
Then, then — * O yet suppress thb carping mood.' 
Impossible: — I could not, if I wou'd ; 
For nature framed me of satiric mould. 
And spleen, too petulant to be eontrolrd. 

The allusion in the following note is sufficiently obvious ; of 
its Justice the reader must judge for himself. 

S^t. X. 1. 187. There arty who hunt outf &e.] The literary taste of the 
Roman people seems not to have improved as rapidly as some of their 
best writers desired. Though furnished with correcter models, they cop- 
tinu^ to look back with fondness to the early specimens of art; and 
the obstinacy of their attachment to the waitings of Pacuvius, Accitrs, 
Lucilius, &c. fiirnished the critics of the Augyst^n age with perpetual 
subjects of complaint The fretfulness of Horace on this subject has 
been jdreadv .noticed. His querulous remonstrances, however, had no 
dSect :— andjr after a lapse, of thiee^score years^ the same complaint b 
reproduced in stronger language. But the ivarpith of our author is better 
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fuuoUed thao tb»t of his predecessor. Itjs not of their genera! ni^ilts 
t{iat Persius speaks rn this place ; for of these he prohablv thpuebt pretty^ 
ii^'uch like his contemporaries; but of their defects, which the mshion of. 
the day recom intended to imitation. A corrupt age is always an aiFected' 
ohe. Simplicity is lost in silliness; and vigor m gigantic tumor: the' 
rude and obsolete terms of the old dramatists were sedulously cuUed to' 
gratify a morbid taste, a sickly delicacy which had no relish of nature, 
and to the indulgence of which the poet justly attributes the corruption 
of forensic eloquence, al'id the debilfty of metrical comoosition. 

The following passage on this subject, froh^ one of the old gramma- 
rians, is highly curious. ^ Quid* (says Diomede, trealing'^f his own times,) 
'jluid. cjuod nihil jam proprium placet, dum parum creditur disertum 
q^uod alius dixerit ? A corruptissimo quoque poetarum fi^uras seu trans- 
lationes mutiiamur, turn demuiu ingeuiosi, si ad intelligendos uos, opus 
sitingenio!' 

The Accius mentioned by Piersius, (for there were several of the name,) 
was a tragic wrher of considerable celebrity. His general style appears 
to have been uutiouth but vigorous : dark, rugged, and sublime. All his 
tragedies were not like Briseis,' which was probably strongly marked by 
his characteribtic defect^, and therefore selected as a model for the rising 
generation ! One specimen . of the tortuous bombast of this poet may 
amuse the reader : 

' Indecorabiliter allenos alunf, 
Ut roruleotas terras ferro fidas prosciudant glebas.' 

PacUvius, who preceded Accius many years, was yet. more eminent. 
His tragedies were long the delight of the Rpman stage. Cicero speaks 
with commendation of^his Orestes, though he does not overlook its de- 
fects. Of Antiopa, all that remains, p6rhaps, is the fragment in the text 
— arumnis cor luctijkahilejulta — which, to say the truth, has a suspicious 
appearance, and is, not improbably, somewhat unfairly quoted by our 
poet. 

The metaphor, which is so forced atid unnatural as to dbscure the 
meaning, is thus paraphrased by Holyday : 

* Whose woeiiil heart was nourished with grief, 
The depth of sorrow yielding some relief j^ 

which, though it defeats the object of the satire, is, at least, intelligible, 
and not muchiinlike the language of; Shakspeare's lady Constance, who, 
as well as Antiopa, renounced the co.nsolations of hope, to gather reso- 
lution from despair. 

But Persius not opiy laughs at the quaintness, but at .the antiquated 
b^rb^risms of this unfortunate verse. iMctificabUe^ I believe, must be 
gWeir u^ ; ^nd Quintilian (who thotight oh this subject very much' tike 
our author, and that the copiers of the obsolete lafnfgua^e of Eonios did- 
not always understand the terms which they borrowed from him) seems 
to justify the censure ofaruinna^ which .was then grown obsolete. What 
need is there, he says, of this word when we have labor f There is no 
disputing with Quintilian on such a subject ; but labor must ha^e Idst, or 
iorumna gained considerably since his time, if we usfderstand the two 

• • ( * 

. "> Written, perhaps, on the same subj^t as ^he Bacchs of Euripides. 
P^rsips calls the poet.Brisean Accius, so that he might h^ familiarly 
ineptioned by this piece, which was probably esteemed his best. 
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w6rdi €OfreoUy«t present; FinaUy, thoi^h'apfofiiee ai^d indisdvimkiEite 
introductioD of obsolete terms is not to be commended, a sparing and, 
judiduus''usb of t&em ha^ its'advahtages ; and, at all events^ a language 
is not much the worse for possessing two wurds with nearly tiie same^ 
meaning. 

Again : • • 

It may not be amiss io add, that a depreciation of the standard poetry 
is, in ever^r country, une of the most strilfifig signs of a decay of taste ; 
and that it is usually accompanied, as here, by a passion for the crude 
and imperfect productions of an earlier age. ' There is more in this than 
nature was ever conduct of, if philosophy could find it out.' 

The ebaracter of Horace, in the same Satire, is thus rendered ; 

aich Horace, while he strove to mend, 

Prdbed all the foibles' of his smiling friend ; 
Play'd lightly i'otind and foiliid the peccant p'att^ 
And won, unfelt, an ehtfance to his heartf: 
Well siilrd th^ follie^ of the crowd to' trace. 
And snte'er, with gay good humor' iii his face. 

« Qn the celebrated lines in the second Satire, (73, 74) ^ Cohi- 
pbsitum jus fasquer animO,' 8tc.' our translator expresses bioiself 
^vith unusual enthusiasin. 

In \^hat foilows, Persiu's may be more easily iiditlired than trans- 
lated. His lines* are not only the quintessence of sanctity, but of lan- 
guage. Closeness would cramp, paraphrase would enfeeble their sense, 
\vhicb„likQ Juvenal's abstract idea Of a perfect poet, may be felt but 
ckAn(yt be* exp¥e^sed^. 

We give? hr^ tf^tislatioii of the sfihble pzs^ttge. 

O grbvelling 46uls ! .and void of things divine ! 
Why bring our pas^sbt^s w the Imrtfortal^' shrine. 
And judge/ frotn What ttiis tAtiaik^ smfpE delights,. 
Of what 19 pleasiffg in their purer sichts f— 
This tne Calabriam fleece with purple soils^ 
And taints with riqh perfume, our native oils^; 
Teaf^ flhom the i»6cKy cobch ifr (Beiafriy ^tiWfe, 
And stitHm tlMi tdt^sA froni tb^ g^wing ore : ; 

This, this, indeed, is vicious ; yet it tenda '. 

To gladden life, perhaps ; and boasts its ends ; 
But you,ye pontiffs, (for ye know) declare, 
_ /What gold avails in slu^rifice and prayer?^ 
No more, alas ! than the pact puppets mid. 
On Venus' altar, b^ the riper maid. 
(The play thifigs of tbe ctiild.)-^, be it nnne. 
To bVing, whene'er I tread the courts diving, 
'Whtit, great Messata ! thy degenerate heir, 
From his great charge, cktiiiot offer there, 
Jt^tic^ to raifti^ essentially cotfibinfecf 
With piety to God, in the pure mlA4; 
The heart's ^out recesses i the clear breast, 
With genefousr honor's elowihg iUittip irrtf^r^st. 
And Heaveiii «iftll hisar tm hurtble-pft^yei'I ihiike, 
Thougli iin Biy efi^rihg b^ i IMrley cUU. 
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The descriptiOD of Natta in the third Satire (a passage which 

reminds us of the best manner of Drydeu)^ imd the apostrophe 

which succeeds, are thus rendered : 

— But Natta*8 is not Itfe: the sleep of sin 
Has seiz'd bis |>owers, and palsied all within ; 
Huee cawls of fat envelppe every part. 
Ana torpor weighs on his insensate heart.-— 
Absolv'a from plame by ignorance so gross. 
He neither sees, nor comprehends his loss ; 
Content in euilt's profound abvss to drop. 
Nor, struggling send one bubble to the top. 

Dread sire of Gods! when lust's envenom'd stings 
Stir the fierce natures of tyrannic kings ; 
When storms of rage within their besoms roll, 
And call, in thunder, for thy jiist con^ol, 
O, then relax the bolt, suspend the bKiw; 
And thus, and thus alone, thy veugfsaqte show. 
In all her charms, set Virtue in their eye, 
And let them see their loss, despair, and— die ! 

The conclusion of the fourth Satire (' Respue quod non es,* 

&c.) is happily given : 

Hence^ with your spurious claims ! r^udge your cause. 
And fimg the rabble back their vile applause : 
To vour own breast, in quest of wortn, repair. 
And blush to find— how poor a stock is there ! 

The fifth Satire our veteran translator agrees with Dryden in 
considering as the masterpiece of Persius. As our former ex- 
tracts have been for the most part short, we shall here ventiire 
on a more extended quotation, and one which, though (like the 
rest) a favorable specimen, wUl afford the reader a better idea 
of the translator's general manner. It is the poet's address to 
his preceptor, and seems to be translate more conamore than 
most of the other passages. We could not indeed help being 
reminded of the pleasing^tributes of private attachment contained 

in the Maeviad. 

Persius. 

Poets are wont a hundred mouths to ask, 

A hundred tongues,— whate'er the purposed task — 

Whether a Tragic tale of Pelops' line,. 

For the sad actor, with deep-mouth, to whine; 

Or* Epic lay; the Parthian Mring'd with fear. 

And wrenching from his groin the Roman spear. 

CoaNUTys. 

Heavens I to what purpose, (sure, I heard thee wrong,) 
Tend thoib.huse gobbets of robustious song, 
Wliich, struming into day, distend thy lungs. 
And need a mmdred mouths, a hundred tongues \ 

Let fuatian>banls to Helicon repair. 
And suck the spungy logs ih^ hover there, 
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Bardsy in whose fervid bitLins, while sen^ recoib/ 

Tl»e pot of Progne, or Thyesles boils, ? 

Dull Glyco's feast ! — But what canst thou propose ? 

PufiPd by thy heavins lungs, no metal glows ; 

Nor dost thou, mumbling o'er sdme close-pent strain. 

Croak the grave nothings of ah idle braili ; 

Mor swell, until thy cheeks, with thundering sound, 

Displode, and spirt their airy froth around. 

Confined to common life, thy numbers flow. 
And neither toar too high, nor sink too low : 
There strength and ease in eraceful union meet. 
Though poli8h*d> subtle, and though poignant, sweet ; 
Yet power All to abash the front of crime. 
And crimson error's che^k with sportive rhyme. 

O still be this thy study, this thy care: 
Leave to MycensB's prince his horrid fare. 
His head and feet ; and seek, with Roman taste. 
For Roman food — a plain but pure repast. 

• • Persius. 

Mistake me not. Far other thoughts' engage 
My mind, Cornutus, than to swell my page 
With air-blown trifles, iraputehtand vain. 
And grace, with noisy pomp, an empty strain. 
Oh, no : the world shut out, 'tis my design, 
To open (prompted by the inspiring Nine) 
Tiie close recesses of my breast, and bare 
To your keen eye, each thought, each feelin"^ there ;— > 
Yes, best of friends ! 'tis now. my pride to own, 
How much tliat * breast' isfill'd with you alone ! 
Rins then — for, to your practised ear, the sound 
Will shew the solid, and where gnile is found 
Beneath the varnish'd toneue. Foi" tois, in fine, 
I dared to wish an hundred voices mine;  

Proud to declare, how closely twined you dwell- 
How deeply fix'd in my heart's inmost cell. 
And paint, in words, — ah, could they paint the whole ! 
The mefiable sensations of my soul. 

When first I laid the purple by — and, free, ' 
Yet trembling at my new-felt liberty, 
Approach'd the hearth, and on ^e I^res hung 
The bulla, from my willing neck unstrung; 
When gay associates, sporting at ray side, 
And the white boss, display 'd with conscious pride, 
Gave me, uncheck'd, the haunts of vice to trace> 
And throw my wandering eyes on every face; 
When life's perplexing maze before me lay, 
And error, hcsealess of the better way, 
To straggling paths, far from the route of truth, 
Woo'd, with Dlind confidence^ my timorOus youth^ 
I fled to you, Cornutus, pleased to rest 
My hopes and fears on your Socratic breast^ 
Nor did youi gentle Sage, the charge iledine : 
Then, dextrous to beguile^ your itoidy line 
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Reclaimed, I know notlljr what wioiitdg force^ 
lily morals, warp'd iroi» virtue's «iraigbter course, 
Wmle reason press'd iticuiQi>eQt on oiy soul. 
That stnigelea to receive thfe strong control. 
And tookTTik^ wax, subdued by plastic skill, 
The forqi your hafid irafosed--«nd bears it still ! 

Can I forget, how. many a summer's day, 
' Spent in your converse, stole, unmarked, away ? 
Or how, while listening with increased delight, 
I snat^h'd from feasts, ihe earlier hours of night?' 
— One time (for t& your bosom stiU I grew) 
One time of study, and of rest, we.ktMw ; 
One frugal boards where, every care resigned. 
An hour of blameless mirth reklx'd the mind. 

And sure our lives,, which thus accordant move, 
(Indulge me here^ Cornutus,) clearly prove. 
That both are subject to the selS-same law. 
And from one horoscope their fortunes draw ; 
And whether destiny's unerring doom, 
In equal Libra, poised our days to come ; 
Or ft'iendship's holy hour our fates combined. 
And to the Twins, a sacred charge, assign'd ; 
Or Jove, benignant, broke the gMomy spell 
By angry Satnni wove ; — I ksoW not well^^ 
But sure som^e^ star there is, who^ci bland control. 
Subdues,, to yours, the temper of my soul ! 

The Argument to the sixth Satire concludes as follows : 

This Satire is not only the most agreeable and original, buE the most 
interesting of our author's works. It was evident^ written by him, 
while yet m the Hower of youth^ possessed of sn independent fortune, of 
estimable friends^ of dear connexions^ and of a cultivated mind, under 
the consciousness of irrecoverable disease ;— & situation in itself suffi* 
ciently affecting, and which is rendered still more so by the tranquil, 
placid, and even cheerful spirit with which every p»rt of it is pervaded* 

Our last quotation shall be from the opening of the sixth 

Satire. 

Say, have the wintry storihs, wbicli round us beat^ 
Chased thee, my Bassus, to thy Salbine seat ? 
Does music there thy sacred leisure fill, 
While the strings quicken to thy manly quilH^ 
O skiird, in matchless numbers, to disclose 
How first from Night this fair creation rose ; 
And kindlings as the lofty themes inspire^ 
To smite, with daring hand, the Latian lyre ! 
Anon, with youth and youth's delights to toy. 
And give thedancins chords to love and joy; 
Or wake, with moral touch, to accents sage, 
And hymn the heroes^of a noUer age ! 
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ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY / 
SCRIPTURES. 



No. 11.— [Continued from Na.XLIX. p. 32.] 

Honorbd by your prompt attention to my Introductory 
suggestions on the subject dt Biblicdl Arithmetic, I proceed 
to submit some farther observations ^n this interesting 
topic : — ^relating chiefly io Numbers. 

The Hebrews have employed their letters to express 
numbers ; but whether this practice originated with ttiem- 
selveSy or was derived from the Arabians or Greeks^ it is 
difficult to decide. The leamed Calmet says, (Bib. Ency- 
dop. — Letters) : — * I do not believe the ancient Hebrews 
did so^ nor that letters were numerical among them. 1 see no 
evidence of this in Scripture. The sacred authors always 
^te the numbers entire^ and without abbreviation.' 

The Jews and Greeks^ in numerically valuii^ their hitters, 
arranged them in three divisions : the former used their five 
finals, and the latter invented five new characters, in addi- 
tion to their alphabet. 

1st. The first nine denote units ; as, 

»^ a :i T n *) i..n a 

V ^' y 8' V ^' r V fl' 
i 2 3 4 5 .6 7 8 9 
2d. The following nine represent tens; as^ 

.^ 3 ^ D a D y :i) i 

i' h' a' ft' / r v ^'5' 

102080 40 5»ea 70 6090 
3d. The last nine express imndreds ; as, 

P «^ T . u' (ff x' *' »' 3' 
100 200 300 400500 600700800900 
The Syrians have made the same use of their alphabet ; 
aod so have the Arabians and Persians^ notwithstanding 
they have regular figures besides. The Greeks expressed 
numbers by their large as well as small letters ; and used 
their alphabet in its natural order, to represent a consecu- 
tive seiiesy or marks of division. Thus the 24 books of the 
Iliad and Odyssey are marked by the 24 letters, as tfad 
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stanzas of tbe 119tb. psalm are by the Hebrew letters*. (Dr. 
Valpy's Greek Gram. p. 32. 7th ed.) 

llie numbers which occur in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures are chiefly the following : 

TTTK w^ one 

lyi^ 8uo two. 

The Hebrew term literally denotes the repeated number. 

ithif rgtis three 
yi'TK rio-a-apis four, 
from ya*), to agitate ; ' because/ says Parkhurst, ' it was 
the four^ day on which. the sun, moon, and stars were 
formed, and the natural agitation of the celestial fluid 
began/ 

ttWITf iTBVTi five. 

This, word is fiist applied to the fifth day of the creation, 
when the world was arrayed or set in order, for the recep* 
tion of man and animals. Gen. i. 23. The Greek, according^ 
to MartiniuSy may be derived from irag, ^ravro^, all; as this 
number is equal to that of all the fingers on each hand. 

1^^^ s^ six, 

first used in reference to the sixth day — the day of exulta- 
tion for the finishing of the creation of this system, Greii. 
i.31. ^ 

' i^34f «"■* seven . 
Sufficiency or perfection is the import of this term: and, 
according to Parkhurst, both the Greek and English are 
derivations from the Hebrew. 

tlXW ' ^XTctf eight. 
The Hebrew denotes the superabundant number, and the 
Greek is said to be derived from co^ol Svoo, eminently two, as 
being the cube of ttiat number. 

JW/1 ^^^^  nine. . 
' Is not,' asks Parkbiirst, * this a derivative from nUW* to 
turn ; as denoting' that number which turns from units to a 
higher order of numbers ?^ 

">l^ iixa ten. 
The import of each of these terms evidently signifies, the 

tich number, including all units under it. 

HMD Bxarof hundred. 

An extensive imttber, from the Arabic V^^ to dilate or 
extend.  ' ^ ' 
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*)^K X'^0^ thousand. 
The Greek is said to come from n^3 completion^ as being 
the cobe of 10^ or being \fermed by multiplying 10 twice 
blto itself: as the Latin mille may be from ^yt^, to fill. 

]ja#,^ Xfycav legion. 

The Syriac is plainly from the Greek. — Mark v. 9, 15. 
The Roman legion then consisted of about 4200 foot^ and 
^ horse. 

Q3j iwpm ten thousands, or 

denoting a number which is immense, innumerable, in both 
lanraages. 

llie terms employed by the art or science of Biblical 
Arithmetic, are, 

*ffiD — to enumerate, compute, cypher. It simply denotes 
the act of numeration, or calculation. In general, when 
"QDO, number, is placed after the substantive with which it 
18 connected, it signifies a few, as Grcn. xxxiv. 30: but 
when before it, many ; as Job xxxvi. 26. 

3)2TT~^& reckoning, a finished computation, or addition. 
Ck>nsult Lev. xxv. 27. Eccl. vii. 27. 

D3 — to count, reckon together, or to make a contrasted 
account. Exod. xii. 4; and Num. xxxi. 28, seem to require 
this meaning of the term. 

n^ — a distribution, or division ; whether by number or 
order. See, for this purpose. Gen. xiii. 16, and 1 Kings 
XX. 25. 

And if these explanations be' correct, may not the 
above terms be coAidered as expressing tiie fundamental 
principles, or rules, of the arithmetic of Holy Scripture ? 

AptdfMs — number, is thie usual Greek term employed to 
express this idea ; for which the Syriac has UJl^ in the 
New Testament. 

A correct understanding of Scriptural numbers can 
scarcely be attained^ without a knowledge of the methods 
of numeration which are practised among the Orientals. 
The very acute and leamea Editor of Calmet has offered 
some ingenious illustrations on this subject ; particularly 
in his veduable publication entitled, ' Scripture Illustrated 
by means of Natural Science, Sue. ;* from which a few 
selections shaU now be made. After some introductory 
observations on the immense enumerations^ in the beginning 
of Numbers, he says : ' The fact is, the numbers as they 
stand by fair inference are impossible ; but, where is the 
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error, and how shall we disoovar it ?' He maintains the 
necessity of cutting o^ cyphers as the only possible method 
of correcting and verifying those appar^nUy incredible num- 
bers.. Having ^ited and established son^e apposite instances 
from the Asiatic Researches^ Herodotus, and Diodoros 
Siculus, be jadiciously coQcludes with stating : * Since 
then we find^ that the ancient Hindoo books, the ancient 
Chaldean books, the ancient Egyptian books, all agree in 
the same mode of incorrectaess> and are apparently restored 
to correctness, by removing the cjrphers, need we wonder 
if a similar evil has, in one or two places, attended the 
.Hebrew copies also? But to what could this be owing? 
Did the original writers use cyphers? .Or, did they use 
terms whose genuine signification was afterwards lost, or 
the notation of which became afterwards misunderstood ? 
How should this happen in countries so remote from eaich 
other? There must be some common source of this etiof, 
for that it is a wilful mistake, I cannot allow/' 

The Arabians have a very singular idiom in their datefi, 
and other lai^ numbers, placing generally the units bi^ore 
the tens, the tens before tlie hundreds, and the hundreds b^- 
'fore the thousands ; though it is not uncommon, even ib the 
same passage, to follow both methods. (Richardson's Araft. 
Gram. p. 48.) Ma,y not .this sa:tisfactoriIy explain tiie 
ennmeration of 1 Sam. vi. 19, placing the numbers, an tiie 
principle of the Arabic notation ? 

D^DH 100 

tt^K«i^» 1000 

total 1170t persons. 

Certainly* this is a much more probable number flian the 
5070 of our coi^oimpn versiQu ! 

AppaTe^t contr,adictions in the Sacred Writings, arising 
from the differ^ice of numbers, may proceed from tfie 
: Scriptures speaking in whole or round numbers — from 
nuiabers being taken exclusively or inclusively — from vari- 
ous res^d;ngs — atid from the New Testament writers some- 
- tijtnes quoting numbers from the Septuagint version instead ^f 
•the Hebrew text. — Home's Xntrod.&c.i. p. 694-598. 2d tA. 
As wtiti^g, and numeration also/ has certainly undergone 
variations in the manner of being read ; having been some- 
times read from left to right, at other times from right to left, 
it is evident that a small degree of inattention in copyfBf ,io 
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adjust passages where numbers are recorded, would have 
the effect of producing cyphers, where they were not ori- 
ginally intended. The influence which this change of mode 
might have, may be readily perceived by inspecting the 
figure of an abacus,' or numeration tablet. 

** We are not to blame the Sacred Books for our own 
non-understandings : if we cannot reckon their numbers 
properly, what follows? Not that they are erroneous, but 
that we are ignorant ; and if we be ignorant, the thought 
should not oidy stimulate us into further researches, but. 
should render us grateful to any who, by communication 
of their remarks, may help to lead us to more correct prin- 
ciples." 

'^ It is very true, that these numbers are not articles of 
faith, nor can they justly pretend to equal importance ; 
but they are of importance. They have furnished ai^u- 
ments to freethinkers and infidels, of which it is desira- 
ble honestly and fairly to deprive tihem : they have embar- 
rassed the humble but hearty friends to revelation ; and is 
it not then to be wished that they were entirely corrected ? 
not by fancying errors in the sacred books, but by supe- 
rior information and knowledge, derived from those very 
countries where the Scriptures were originally written : 
especially as to this day they have retained some of those 
peculiarities, which we in our western situation find per- 
plexing ; and others might in time be traced and unravelled 
by persevering diligence." 

Oswestry, April, 1822. J. tV. 



ATHENARUM PANORAMA, 

SEU 

GR/ECI^ VETERIS ENCOMIUM. 

tJuuM mea respiceret primae tentamina musae 
RiOHELius, caroque inscriptos nomine libros 



" * So called from p^j^, dust; because it was a little table strewed over 
wiih dust, on which the ancient mathematicians drew their schemes 
and figures. Very ancient— if later than computing by the fingers, and 
by lapilli or stones, (which obtained among the Egyptians,) it was prior 
to the use of numeral letters, or ^gures wrought with the pen. In use 
among the Chinese, Greeks, Romans,' &c.--Howard'« Encydop. p. 6. 

VOL. XXVI. a. Jl. NO. Li. B 
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Mitteret^' Ausonise decora immortalia linguaB^ 
Classica qua? stabunt patrui moaumcnta laboris ; 
Turn Bie regifici meuioreui beue gratia doni 
Impulit, augustas ut. Mascenatis ad aedes 
Ipse pias ferrem congesto pectore grates ; 
Felix ! prseseated iteroiu si eernere vuhus^ 
Atque oculis totam licuisset pandere mentem ! 

Tunc vero vigiles inter sqlemne miniatros 
Coociliuin imperii Lodoix de rehits habebat. 
RiCHELius lateri adsisteas^ seeptrique levaodi^ 
Par ooeri, jiAstse tibratam examioe lancia 
Fortunam Europse,. et pendeutia fata tenebat^ 
Invigilans populis ac regibus : alter ab illo 
RrcHEXio ingenti^ qui tnrfaida naobiiis asvi 
Tempora sortitus, mersusque furendbiis undis. 
Instances aha viBcebat fronte proceUas. ; 
Qui ntuiquain atbitrio popolaris deditus aura?, 
Stabat in incc&pta coastaos et firmus eodem ; 
Quique rebellanlieiife populuni, proceresqiue superbos 
Legitime domini regis sub jiire coercens, 
Magne, tibi, Loooix, regnum> immopteile paravit. 

Jamque fere media repejtebam kice penates. 
Qua via BorboDi» celeberriom nomine pacis ^ 
Desinky et duplex uhnortimi obtenditur ordo. 
Qui ciactu axboreo reginam amplectitur urbem. 

Ecce viri socio properabant agmine ; doctum 
Nescio quid spirat frons non incognita ; doctos 
Alma, supercilii gravitas^ austeraque produnt 
Lumina; et incessu poteras agnoscere doctos. 
Nee mora fit ; salva vix majeslate ruebant, 
Egregiam donee tulit impetus ipse phalangem 
Famosi ante fores spatiosa mole theatric 
Quod nostri a grseco vertunt Panorama vocantea. 
Ingens artis opus ! quid non industria mentis 
Humanae valuit foecundb extundere nisu i 
Nequicquam fluviis et dissociabilis aestu 
Oceani inter se terras Deu» abscidit ; ai!tis 
Auxilioy aeternae franguntur vincula legis ^ 
Undique coUectas nostra inter moenia gentes 
Cogimus ; et totum parvus tenet angulus orbem. 



' Le Due de Richelieu, President du Conseildes MinistreS; a envoy6 h 
TAutttur un exemplaire des Classiques Latins. 
^ La ruQ de la Paix^ et le boulevard des Capucins. 
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Isacidae hie nuper, vaga gens terrasque per omnes 
Exsul, Idumaese vestigia sancta Sionis,' 
£t plenos patrio quserebant nnmine campos : 
Sed nunc adspicio, mutata sorte locorum, 
Hellenistarum ferventem ad limina turbam^ 
Hanc ad Olympiacae credas spectacula pompse 
Currere ; et Alphei cekbres invisere ripas,. 
Luniinibusque sequi fogiente^ carcere cuirus. 

Nemp^ Sophoclese steterant hie luinina linguae : 
Boissonades,^ eustos a^emi sedulus ignis, 
Helladas ad nostras antistes maumust oras : 
Hinc^ qui, Ceeropios ausus defieclere fontes, 
Sicania G alios ditavit messei^ Gaitllus :} 
Hinc et Burnofiusy^ qui, Phoebo judice, victor. 
Gramma tices palmaitt decerpsit, et arte naagistra 
Nuper Homerei resenyvit Umiaa templi. 
Pone sequens alios, risu prodente, latebat 
Emuucto Plaiicu9^ ai»spendeiis omnia naso, 
Ille in Pierio bene notu» vertice Plancus, 
Quem caiamo^ et citbara pariter^ lituoqve canentem 
inter Sequanieos Arvernia misitolore^; 
Qui modo telluris; scFUtatus viscera Graia^y 
£t lentumf properans oleo vigilante laborem. 
Post longos tanden^ grave Lexicon edidit annos : 
Hunc vos, BafbicolaB, gaudetis haber'C magistrum ;. 
Hie vos> Barbicolae^ gaudet sifai jungere fratres* 
lile miiii (pros^xit enim), '' Cariftsinae, dixit, 
Ingredere hue meeum ; te noto trsimite dueam, 
Fert animus, non visa* Ut>i miracula rerom,- 
Cecropiam^ monstrare suis cum civibus urbem. 



> Le Panorsona de J^rusabm. 

^ M. Boissonade, protesseur de litt^rature grecque k la faculty des 
Lettres de Paris, editeur de Philostratey de Tiberius Rhetor, d*Herodien, 
de Nicetas, &c. 

3 M. Gail, professeur de litteratitre grecqife atr college de Franc« ; 
4uteur d'une traduction fran^aise de TheocritPjj editeur de Thucydide, etc. 

 M. Burnouf, professeur d'eloquence Fatine au coITdgeae" Wance, 
auteur de la grammake grecque a!aoptee par TUniversit^ ; ^iteur de 
Salluste, etc. 

^ M. Planche, ancien el^ve, puis maltire de Sainte-Barbe, dont les poe- 
sies latide^ dans tdus les genres sont tr^-connues j auteur- d'uoDiction- 
naire gree, adopts par TUniversite ; editeur de Demostb^De; etc, 

^ Le Panorama d'A thanes, qui vieat d'ajouter un noitvcau titre i^ la 
grande reputation de M. Provost. 
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Hos accede locos^ monumentaque teinporis acti 
Conscia^ saeclorum victriceni consule famanr^ 
£t prima omDigenae cutiabula laudis adora/' 

Vadimus obscuri : nee luminis ulla maligni 
Incertos scintilla regit sub fornice passus ; 
Dum pes tentat iter^ motu manus altera csecos 
Explorat protensa gradus : lux pallida sensim 
Albentes abigit tenebras ; mox largior aether 
Panditur, interiorque patet prospectus : Athenas 
Conclamant omnes, et quisque salutat Athenas. 

Ut vidiy ut stupui ! sacer ut me perculit horror ! 
Quum subitae ad lucis radios cedentibus umbris, 
Grandis Athenarum se circumfudit imago. 

Omnibus idem animus cognoscere fata locorum, 
Ordine qnasque suo ; sed dum loca foeta trinmpbis^ 
Et tacitas studiosa cohors interrogat umbras, 
Exsurgit medius, longo venerabilis aevo, 
Et Graiis eheu ! Coraes' dudum exul ab oris^ 

Ille avido lustrans natales lumine campos, 
[mmemor exsilii, blandaque in imagine totus> 
Pascit inexpleto corda exsultantia visu. 
Inde viaiii demum laxant pia gaudia voci: 

'' Salvete, aeterni cineres, memoresque ruinae \ 
SalvCy magna parens, o plena superstite fama, 
Plena Deis ! Tu sola meo sub pectore vives^ 
Perpetuo tu sola mihi celebrabere cantu, 
O patria ! et dulces moriens reminiscar Athenas. 

Heu ! qualem adspicio ! qualem fecere tyrannic 
Saeclorumque vices ! quae quondam cara Minervse, 
Per populos regina, caput super astra ferebat, 
En jacet; at magni semper stat nominis umbra. 
Palladii pereunt sub pulvere marmora templi :^ 
Nunc ubi solemnes delubra ad maxima pompae i 
Nunc ubi votivis redolentes ignibus arae i 
Pallas ubi est i Quid enini tanta de sorte relictum i 
Nil nisi ruderibus superobruta rudera, molesque 

••   ' 

' M. Coraji, ne en Gr^ce, et auquel les plus savans helMnistes de Paris 
se plaisent k c^d^r la palme. 

* Le Parthenon, lili sous Pencil, en Thonneur de Minerve, avait 
r^siste aux injures des temps et des revolutions, lorsqu'en 1687, Atb^nes, 
assicgee par les V^nitiens, vit tomber sous leurs coups une partie de ce 
majestueux Edifice. C'est dans ce temple qu'^tait la statue de Minerve, 
chef-d'oeuvre de Phidias. 
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Alta riiinarum, inutse quoque debita morti. 
Phidiacae jam nulla manent miracula dextrae; 
Sed decus artificis crescendo saecula vincit : 
Grata Minerva suum Plutoui invidit alumnum. 

Forsan et antiques ritus meminissie juvabit. 
Cemite saltantes placati ad limina 'JThesei ;' 
Ut^ duni Daedaleos intexupt orbibus orbes, 
Mobilibus simulant Labyrinthi devia ludis, 
Atque indeprenso miscent errore choreas* 

Post superos^ sit honor tibi^ virtus proxima coelo : 
Scilicet hie triplici pumex latebrosus hiatu^ 
Career Areopagi^^ Themidem incusavit iniquam ! 
Socratis hie jacuit corpus ; mens recta dolentes 
Inter discipulos^ ipsoque ex funere major, 
Immortalem animum morienti voce docebat. 
Hie mortem immeritam Phocion interritus hausit, 
Sed mulier Megarea dedit requiescere manes. 
Te quoque, Aristides, extorrem abscedere jussit 
Invidia ; at Justum te pleb's injusta vocavit." 

Vix ea ; conticuit senior, paulumque moratus 
Ingemuit, tanquam facta invidiosa revolvens, 
Ingratas animo invitus revocaret Athenas. 
Interea hserebant animis pendentibus omnes 
Intenti ; et rerum pariter dulcedine capti 
Eloquioque senis, fortunam audire vicesque 
Heliados exposcunt, et amicis vocibus instant. 

Tum senior monstrat, qua traxit parte ^ ruinam 
Argos, et eversi jacuere Agaoiemnonis arces ; 
Monstrat et Hippolyti funestum sanguine littus ; 
Ac bimarem, quo nunc datur omnibus ire, Corinthum ; 
Indigitatque procul muris LacediBemona nudam, 
Unde Leonidas Spartanum in Persica robur 
Bella gerens, ad Thermopylas accurrit ; ibique 
Barbaricam rabiem opperiens Asiamque ruentem. 



' Le temple ezpiatoire, qui fut dedi§ a Thesee huit slides apres sa 
mort A son retour de Crbte; ee h6ros institua des danses o\i I'on imttatt 
les detours du Labyrinthe ; cet usage s'est conserve jusqu'^ nos jours. 

* Sur la colHne du Mus^, trois ouvertures taillees daos le roc forment 
Kentrie de cette prison de rAreopage,oi]l Socrate et Phocion, injustement 
condamn^s, ont hu la cigue. 

* Les montagnes qu'on aper^oit dans le lointain, au delit de la roer, 
SMitcelles de hi Mor^ (P€loponndse) ; c'est de ce c6t^ qu'etaient Argos, 
Lac^demone, Corinthe, etc. * 
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Constitit, atque iioa tercentutn heroes ; et omoes 
Pro patria y^aiB in medio eifudere triumph o* 
Fortunatam urbem ! cui contigit kta virorum 
Tarn forti cum rege seges ! nee gloria turgit 
Inferior^ quod Csesareo licet addita regno, 
Et grave passa jugum, fuit ipsi intaeta Neroni ; * 
Nam qui sangitineo calcaverat omnia fastu 
Impius, austeros pedibus eontingere muros, 
£t sanctum in tumulo tiniuit violare Ijjcwr^nm. 

Mox vocem attollens e ^^ Et vos prar laurea cinxit, 
Cecropidae : gemino validi quoque fulminis ietu 
Stravit Acfaaeqienios libertas vestra tyranaos. 
O quantum peperit Tofois victoria fiomen^ 
Quum se Miltiaiks Persas attollere contra 
Ausus^ et Eoas aeies invadere parvis 
Agminibus, turbam confusa strage nientem 
Repulit in navee, fugitivaque castra secutus, 
iEtemo signavit ovans Marathona trop»o. 
Nee satis : alterius nuhes tmmensa procelias^ 
Excidium flammasqu^ ferens^ Orientis ab oris 
Intonat horrendnm ; pfo«ia 6)rmidine getitei 
Conticuere : micant praenuntia fulgura belli, 
Et freta diductos irnimpunt spun^ea montes. 
Quid tum Cecropid^e i Stabant, iii utnimque parati^ 
Seu libertatem siipremaque castra tueri, 
Seu patria moriente mori. — Qua pontus ad afistrum 
Vergit, et incipiunt Mgei albeseere fluctus, 
Nonne recedetites campos ccelomque Tidetis 
Produci spatium in loogum, et nigreseere montes f— - 
Hie Salamis^ fuit ; hie moles Asiatica paticis 
Succubuit ratibus, magnique superbia regis, 
Dementes secum Europee meditata rwnas, 
Concidit ; hie pugnas spectator pallidus, iram 
Hostilem expavit^ Lacedeemoniosque sequaces. 

^'Proh dolor! antiquos virtus amisit honores : 
Nulla Themistoctem prohibent dormire tropaea ; 

' ^ Un seul fait suffit h la gjoire da ca peq^ ; qqand N^roQ vijsita la 
Gr^e, il n'osa entr^r dam lac^demone, Qvel 9Uigai6que ^log0 de cette 
cit6 !'' (Chateaubriand, Itiner,, torn, 1,) , i 

* Du haut de la citadeUe, oik le spectateur (est plac6, on aper^oU dans 
rek>i^9meot Hie de Saiamiae^ que la d^faite de^ Perseis a r«ime cOk^ 
bre ^ jamais. 
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Ultor nullus adest qui per mare ' navibus urbem 
Auferat, arsurasque i^i subilcicat Athenas. 

'' Siccine praM:ipiti transit res bellica cuhmlj 
Sic igitur torrens annorntn injuria, raplts 
Oppida cum populis irahit, et victoribus ipsis 
Involvens victos sub eodem gurgite mei^t ; 
Dumque suis sese dtsuetum dasstbus aequor 
Obstupet, et vmciii moBreat sine remige poitus, 
Ingenii solus vmt labor ; omnia ictho 
Eripit^ et docti surgunt de funere manes. 
Hunc ludum tenet Isocrates ; his semper in faortis 
Tendit Alexandra praeceptor dignus alttmiK); 
Hos habitat montes Xenophoa ; seqoi^urque juventus 
Te, divine Plata^ spatiantem in littore ; nulfus 
Est sine laude locus, nullum sine nomine saxum. 

'^ Ceniitis extremi lapidem hunc ^ in margine circi, 
Quern ternis gradibus distinguit 8caasi|is ordo ? 
Hinc olim^ Ausoniee mox transmittenda petenti^ 
Jura dabat legesque Solon : hinc arte Pericles 
Eloquioque potens, quocumque impellere vellet, 
Plaudentem populum secum in diversa trahebal : 
Hinc etiam vulgi fremitum, surdoque tumukum 
Murmure vincebant Demosthenis ora tooanlisi 
Quum patriae custoS| et libertatis avitae 
Publicus assertor properantia fata morari 
Tenderet, et solus, fulmen fatale tyrannis, 
Frangere grassantem Tenali Marte Pbilippum* 

'^Quaeritis, heui frustra Bacchi solemne tbeatrum.' 
Nou ipsse potuere suum defendere templum 
Aonides ; sed scripta manent semperque manebunt, 
Et quos audivit resonant per saecula cantus. 
Nunc quoque, vulgatis transacti annalibus agvi^ 
Clio fida docet populos, et facta revolvens, 
Spargit ad extremos beroum exempla nepotes. 
Pmdaricum meditata melos Polyhymnia plectro 



' On salt la mani^re dont Themistocle expliaua Toracle qui conseillait 
aux Atheniens de se retrancher dans des mttraules de hois. 

* A Fextremit^ du Pnyx, lieu oil se tenait Passemfol^e du people, est un 
socle taill6 dans la pierre, et oil Ton monte par trois degr^s. C'est 1^ 
qu'^tait4a tribune cm Solon, P^ricl^s et D^mosth^ne, ont prononce leurs 
barangues. 

' On ne voit plus aucun vestige du th^Htre de Bacchus, ou Thucydide 
lisait son histoire de la Gr^ce aux peuples assembles, ou Sophoole et 
Euripide faisaient repi^seoter leurs tragedies. 
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Victrices aBternat adhuc ad Olympia palmas. 
Alta Sophocleo graditur subnixa cothurno 
Melpomene^iturias incesti accendit ainoris ; 
jAjacique suum defigit in ilia ferrtim : 
All! vuhus mutaia truces^ Agamemnone natam 
Calchaiiti saevas mactandam addiicit ad araS| 
£t fido Andromaches lacerum rigat Hectora fletu. 
Inde Thalia' Deos ridet^ populosque^ ducesque, 
£t stitnulos Fesparum acuity Ranhque querelas 
Addit^ et e Nebulis cogit descendere risum. 

*' £n longe ante alios subliniis fronte poetas, 
Jiixta Calliopen et Phoebum incedit Homerus ; 
Terrena qui faece proGul, flammantis Olympi 
Cum Jove^ cum superisi nieritas colit arduus arcea. . 
Dum miseras lustrat vultu moerente ruinas, 
Dum legit oppressse suspiria perdita gentis ; 
Auditisne acri nimpentem hos pectore questus i 
' Proh ! tantis dejecta viris, oblitaque patres 
Graecia^ quae perdis steriles in fletibus annos^ 
Prome mares animos^ cum viribus erige mentem : 
Brachia Barbaricis surgant tibi libera vinclis ; 
I nunc, arva vocant iterum Marathonis; et idem 
Neptunus Salamiua tuam circumluit undis. 
Nil metuasy metu&re ; juvat fortuna Tolentes. 
Exoriare aliquis generoso e sanguine vindex. 
Per quern prisca novis reddatur Graecia Graiis ; 
Graecia, quae quondam duplici spectata corona, 
Ingenio vicit, gladio quern vicerat, orbem.' " 

P. JUG. LEMAIRE. 
Dec. 1821. 



' Les comedies d'Aristophane : Plutus, les Guepes, les Grenouillcs^ 
les Nu^es, etc. 
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COLLATION OF THE 

SEPT. a THEBASOFJESCHYLUSwiiha Ms: 
in the Library at Turin, extracted from the volume 
ofAmadeus Peyron^ mentioned in the Literary In^ 
ttUigence, No. xlix. p. 193. 



V. 81. xmg iiBvsliei. Lectio unica nee improbabiHs. 83. re 
(M ;^^//X7rTETai j3oa voretToti. 85. ^poxrimoD. 86. Ico, Iw, ico Jeol 
I m ieal r ifffOfisvov. 88. edrg^fr^^ consonat cum etnendatione 
Brunckii. 

105. Scholion : "It Tt? TrAvres. ypci^ereu xa) Tf m vavre^. xot) 
01 fiev TO 'lit votpaxsKitMTfjLaTtxov fu(rtv eirlp^y^fua, dog el eXeyev iye 
ixiere vivreg. ol ii to ISt TCpoaraXTixov pvifict airoTelvov icpog rov "Apijit^ 
vpog ov uvdorepoo rov A^yov iTTOieiro. 106. ixlccioy. 1 09. Sop^fto-* 
Xo^tov, at supra vocem yp. So;^ftoXo<^a)y. 116. xtwvpovTM ^6^oy. 
Scfaolion : yp&^ivai he x%i Si^ $« roij xaV (rwfTa<r(reTai ouroog oi 9ii2 
Tfiov Smre/oov Se yevvtov vfltXivo) xmponai ^^jSov. 127* x^Seuoioei.' 
ISO. Airai; (re. 132. ocholion ad v. Xvxeiog consonat cum Scho- 
liaste Ste[Aani ; lege tamen cum nostro ^ hoi to &mTi6ivai IxeTo*? 
ToArmkixovoiglepem, 133. aruof^cumglossarij^lSoij^ 134. ^a- 
Toyeveiai, Optima. 136. t It t quater. 140. t quater uti v. 136* 
142. xai voXig &iijjliv iraj;p^e|. 143. vol rikog. Ifio, ftoi abest. 
\6\. iiixXetrf^ 170. eve<rryi(ptKoi. 174. rig haSp. 175. Siepe- 
6t(raT cum glossa ivefiiXXere, tutn suprascr. yp. heppo^o'OfX**' 
180. X* ^' ^^'^ fJi.ercti^leov. 198. fojSco abest. 

203. ieovg rovg trig dXotHr. 204; Xfiiroi. 208. SeiXw? pro eo 
quod editur xaxoo;. 237. ava^Xijcnj. 246. Scholion: Aiyoigiv. 
amxoy vpo^epeiv rot evxrixci avr) vpooTaxrixaov, cog evruvia. ro yotg 
Kiyoig ivr) To3 Atyg, xal nXareov o5t« ffoXXaxow. 261. Jeoitriy 
abest. 285. ixpio&r^av. 

306. TToXiy T^vS* fljyt;y. 318. ignrpivoig cum glossa raTj fe«i|i 
vot§6evoig. 324. «I af 8y<rnjx?« 331. itpo t/wt^Aiv. 336. 8*a8po- 
fwov. 347. foWoio-j. 355. ^epeiv. 359. (TTrouSjf Tf. xai toGS*, 
cum glossa ftera (^70v$^^ ib. od xora^r/^ei, cum glossa eufsrsT. In 



CM 



margine yp oix iarapTifyi i{yotiv ipriof iroifi. Prima lectio manu 
veluti ducit ad emendationem Hermann! xotroLpyil^ei. 387* 4 
ofvoia. in margine ypa^erM xa) ivoioiv uvi, viyouv xotrd nvoi awiety 
xa) (Mogiav. 

402. ajxov ftev avr. 403. hxaitog irgojx. ogv. voKaiog rqiiMOm 
404. 0(ifti}^opotif. 406. iXKoikivm. Scholion: rpefico S* alfM^i* 
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yeyivrifAivovs roov ifx^ flkoov atroXooXfreov, % roof tnroXmKoToov itifip 
T»y ^/Acov emm, ^youv v/m^v. 4dO. fr^(v y' if^iv. 467* 61 r(jp. 
Scholion : nifJUFOifL inf. vifATrco avrtarom^ i^\a.^ exeiVoo roVSc. furfll 
Tjvoj Sg ayadi^ Twyijj fFefifFoo uCtov. 480. irepi^pofMV xtrros* 
481. xvxXov. Schokon consentit cum Stepbani editibnei; at 
noster legit oXi} ydtp r/^ Tra^e^^a^^; ic«} xo/Xij irpou'tm^fu^td^wrou. 

484. 0t5 pro eS. 49 1. x§^^?- ^9^* ^^^* ^9^- f^V^^ <^u°> 
glossa kolIov. 499* xaTco. 

50£* et 503. Hi versus transpositi sunt, ut vuIgo« 506. ^po- 
roiffl re xa/. 511. yevoir iv. 512^ fiofioag* 5i7« puarpi^ 
529* laffTsjrai cum glossa 7s/t?ra)yrAi. 547* iehJfTa»¥ av oXijI. 
551. sT$' ol 6soL 554. aXx^v S* agiorov. 560. xukmv V 'Aip. 
561. a-of alBtg irpoa'fji.QpQy^ 562. Aofta pro SpipLa. dd6« £ij^ r 
iyrffXet/rp rouyojx'. 564. roS?rof. 5%. mf/^v « • . S/xi}. 573. M 
X^S' ^78. otSx^xdf. 590. $uy ^roX/roi;. 597. ^ ^fi^mv^ 
598* iroXiy pi^Xuv^ turn suprascr. yp. lAw. 

601. aivpLQ^ « • . • Ai7ft|EA«rf^ 603. Ioti 0e<r^. 6l5. 6 Zc^ 
618. o7(X^ o^aroi. 620« hK8iiuxxi<rots. 622. 0' »; cbSp. £24. lui} 
yfy«9A/ou^ 4eot;^. €28. s'po(rf&efti9;(«yi]fteyoy« o37* f^p^ 
653. xaxotivia cum glossa ^lopa. 660. <x'p4^ i^0T9<ro/Mtf, 
666. Auroxrovco^ 671* r/ iMpi,i/^vas « • « ft^ ti$ <r« 0v/(MirAj)8uf. 
680. al<rx§oi ftoi « • • • riXei. 682. xlyoucra xIpSo^ v^irsfof itart^ 
pou jx^jpoo. 683« XExX^ri}. 685. i^v hpivtv$ wr ay. 688; ci 
istvpLcHtaruu 698. Jcyoo-j^ i>uSe cum glossa reXeiWi^. 

702. 0Tf ^»f rouYo^. 705. ^Xec/oixoy ou 6eoj^ ^fioloy Aioy •] a 
ycif yvxTCtf^ irageTuXsCc'ctro xai yeyove j x-oyaAi^J^. 711* ^rpvytt 
cum glossa iieyelpou. 712. xXijgoi^ 719- ^oro) XTavaMriv. 
722* ^(fyfoy« 723« xotdapfMV. 735. ifiw)Ja$. 736. yeumro. 
744. ff'iryiy glossa ir/vroy. 747. oAxa. 753. nXti^ey ov* 
755« uXpffTwv^ in marg. yp« ^<^oiTC()y. 759* 7«At;j3or4 1^ ^uwr 
PpiiTw¥, &r«y TOT* oiS/wow rioy. 764. yhsro. 769- xptltrcrMV rfo- 
ycoy T «»•' op.p.ar(av. 770. rexvoij t apoda^. 771. iiri(rx^ov(» 
773. cr^ S^ a-iictpovopL(o BM^eig/a frore >«fl(X(<v. 779* ofiplpuov. 
782. vvKoug. 794. yOy pro jttiy. 799* Sax/iu(ra<r$0U. 

800. 7oXi^ jxey «8 9rga<ro-ou(ra. 8O6. %i'rrra)xsv» 806. o^ HC^- 
/ubou* Deest Siy. 81 K (rcon^p/a. 819* xaxoy /u.ov xagS/a Trsfiwwu 
Kpvoi* 821. deest eo^. Codex desinit in versu 826. Versus 
citaTi ex editione Schutzii^ Halas 180|9. 
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OBSERVATIONS OU 

Some of the Notes in the late Mr. Dal.zei.'s CcJlecior 
tiea Graca Majora : By the Rev. J. SEikC£R< 

No. II. — [Concluded from No. L,} 
Page 142. (from Lysias in Eratosth.) sis rocrovrov Zi Kuztas 

^SiVy COOTS eifuu [mv hoi ripf 'Jrpos Ikcivpu; nifTHf ifJMg KtiiT^w>^(rctTQ, 
^i0e He T^> vpog vfs^s, tov$ ^Xou^ a»rwXs(nsie* 

'' T^o^ ixsifoug] Pisandruin et Calleschnim/' Beiake. Mfwg 
means the Four hundred, or some of them. 

Page 146. (from Lysias in Eratostb.) — fows fio^kw ^vprv^ 
rpf 'gatfa^xsuifyvrat. xa) fiiy ^ TroAti p(^ov JnyM^ou ghaty in^p if 
ifMiS krourxsTs iafmisAv^ ^ v%pi wv o5r«i v97roiri%cca'tv a^oAfOy^acrdoi. 

" avrsireiy] id est h. L xaTijyofeiv.— ^»al jtMV Si^ wAw ^oy ^p&- 
l$M— — uTcoXoY^vourtcu. Tametsi multo est, mea qnidem si^a* 
tentia, fistcilius hos accusare de injuriis, qnas vobjs dede^^ 
runt, quam bis est ciimina porgare.'' Beiske« 

It would not be very consistent with the Acnteness of 
Lysias to state, as a peculiarity in this cause, what Quinc* 
tiiian asserts to be common to all causes, — that it is easier 
to accuse than to defend- The meaning, I believe, is, — And 
yet I think it would be mneh easi^ even to c<mtxadict aH 
that bis been said about your sufferings, undeniable as Ihey 
9ge, than to offer any plausible apology fojr the actions of 
these men* 

Page 146. (from Lytias in Er£d;osth.) a)J<at. yctp ^ ri pih^ 

Aorra trwicu fiwMiAui Alyviy, ra TpoLyiiyta tHfi TQirw¥ ^.iwif/^ 
¥0$ 8kr»^. $iii yoig kfo^ Tcami^ipw^ ouSf Stfoiy i^^ eorlv^ oAA^ iroA<> 
Any* i^s ^^ '^ ^H'^S irpofii/ftia^ o^Scy IXXf Aci«t«i Ufcej rrm iifiaty— - 

wrep Ttf Tf^g v6\e»$ uvip re tc6v veaplmp — x. r* A. 

'^ Inter wpoiuijJms et ihXikUTrrM interposui «v$ey. e^o siu- 
dium contenHcmemque meam haud passus sum desimrari.^ 
Beiske. No Qreek scholar can help seeing the necessity 
of Beiske's emendation, and the truth of his interpretation* 
Professor Dal^el controverts bo^ : too Si «-o5 4^<po{> Oitx if 

^rpa^ilriVj i^ r ay ^g oUg wip el. 

*^ Sed hoc, says he, est sensum oratoris in contrarium 
mutare : nee oihh uUo modo interponi debuit Non enim 
hoc dicit Lysias, se nihil omisisse quod dictum oportuit 
pro templis deorum, Sf.c. (nor does Beiske make Lysias say 
any such thing.X Sed animi fervorem sibi deficere ad ver^ 
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ba facicnda pro templis dcorum^ &c. Nam Hfuo^ Si non hie 
est Tamen, Attamen, sed Atque adeo — iXAeXeiTraj r^^ ifi^^ 
frpoivi^tas wrio rm UpSiv-^'Hind, accordingly my eagtmfiss to speah 
for the temples is insufficient! — it is inadequate to the subject*; 
which would require the' joint efforts of many. Atque hanc 
esse primigeniam significationem particulse ^/mo; monstravit 
vir doctissimus Henricus Iloogeveen. Doct. Part* Gr. L. 
p. 817." Dalz. 

I wish Mr. Dalzel bad produced any passage iu which 
oyiMs a evidently signifies And accordingly, I believe those 
words always, without exception, mean^, Notwithstanding^ 
However^ Nevertheless. This is certainly their meaning 
here: and whatever the authority of Hoogeveen and the 
Professor may be, they have no right to maJie Lysias 
talk nonsense. ixXcXsi^rrai r^^ l^ri$ v^oivfitas can never possi* 
bly signify My eagerness — is insufficient I and if it coold^ 
Lysias would not iKive used the expression; he would never 
have said that he wanted zeal {itpoi^la) in the cause. It is not 
his zeal, but his powers, that he would represent as inade* 
quate. — ^Although many accusers would be requisite to do 
justice to the cause; yet my zeal has not been wantii^ : as 
fisur as the powers of one can go, I have done my utmost. 

P. 167. (from Demosth. Phil, i.) *^y ro/vuy, i eivSpes 'Ain^ 
ifam, xai viieig iv) Trig roiavri}^ MeX^o-ijTg yevia-iat yvifiris vDv, ivfiSaf^ 
itsg ou Tpirnqov, xa) Ixaoro^ ujxcoy, o3 Sti xeii Suvair iv XP^^^l*'^^ ^9 
ito)\Xi irapicr^uv omtov, mtrav a^us tijv slpeuvelav^ eroijxo^ frp&mi^ 
67rapf«,— 6 fi^h XP^/*^^' hc^9 elcr^ipeiv, 6 8* ey i^Xix/a <rrpaTeui<rieu\ 
o'uvsAoyri $* avXoo^ eivslv, ijv vfuov olvtwv iieX^ay^TS yevio'dai, xai ira&m 
(Tijo'te^ airog pith o^tiv sxmoto^ itoifl<reiy fA^/^eov, roy Ss TrXigo-foygr^yA* 
mrip auTW %poi^uy,'9T'Kal tA vfiersg* airm Kafitsi(ris, otv Sehs UiXf^ 
Ka) ra xars^j^ftSv/xij/Jbsya voXiy avo^^^e(rie, xaxciyoy rijxeop^O'eo'fls; 

'^ ^y up0y aurm hteXiia^re yevMai] Angl. If you chqse to ba 
your own masters." Dalz. 

It is, If you are willing to depend upon yourselves ; to 
trust to yourselves, and not to others. This is plain from 
the words immediately following,— xal Tcawnia-ti, aMs fMv oS* 
tirlKcto'Tog — x, r. A. 

P. 175. (from Demosth. Olynth. i.) *A\K\ otfMn, xaS^fi^a 
ovSey iromyris' oux h\ S* aMv agyovvru ouSe rols ^/Aoi^ e^iTOTTeiy 
vnio auTov ri ^roieTy, ftij r/ yt Sij roi^ ieois. 

Ifr. Dalzel's note on this passage is curious: '^oux 
hi (JhnoTi) 8* uMv apywvra, iiciTotTTuy ouSe toij ^/Aoi^ wouiy ti (nrip 
uhot) /x^ (gywTi) 8ij (fffiTamiy) rois ieolg ye (woieiy ti WBp aurouj* 

Angl. But it is not allowable for a persoo, while himself 
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remaids inactive/ to be commanding eviBn his friends to do 
any thing in his behalf,— it is not surely allowable for him 
at least to be commanding the gods to do any thing for 
him." 

MviTi yt is Much less. But it is not allowable for one, 
remaining inactive himself, to task even his friends to act 
for him, much less the gods. So Heg) votpotfirp. p. 388, 1. 
21, hrutvj enCisTO uMv trap* 6ft7y relvffoora, xa) ovti to5 to ^^y ovrec 
xupiov iatnm /S^jSttieocai, MH TI JT*, u Ixeivcp roS* virh'^tTO irpA^oti, 

P. 177. (from the same oration) <hi[ii 9^ Seiv eW^ipnv xp^* 
fAaru, a&rovg i^ievai irpoiofMOSj jxijSfy' aluMiM, vph iv rm iFpay^ 
jjMToov xpoT^ayjirs' njvocdcthra ie ear' athmv rSav ipym xqivufrasy ruhg 
ftev a^lw^ hfalvw ttp^, roh^ V a$<xo5yroe^ TioX&l^isijf, rAg irgofia'8i$ 

*^ Tot$ frgo^i<rit$ S* a^eXeiv, xa) tA xctff vpiMs eXXslp^iMtra.'] Angl. 

And to remove the pretexts formerly alleged, and tike for- 
mer delinqaencies, as much as in you lies. Per Ixxs/ftftara 
quidam hie intellignnt Reliqua, h. e. quod reliqunm est sti« 
pendii nondum persolutum. Angl. arrears; nescio qua 
syntaxi. Hie potius simpliciter sonare videtur, Delicta. 
Angerus, nupems Gallice Demosthenis interpres, sic vertit, 
6ter a vos Guerriers tout pretoxte, et tout sujet de pl^nte*" 
Dalz. 

Reiske in his Index to Bemosthenes interprets ixxelp^fMiru 
Reliqua, pars debiti aeris nondum depensa. Rest, Riick-- 
stand: but With reference to the oration against Androtion, 
p. 606, not to the passage now under consideration. The 
word ffAXf/jttjC4ara is noticed, as far as I can find, neither by 
Wolfe, nor Taylor, nor Reiske, in their notes, nor by the 
scholiasts. I think it does not convey an idea of criminal- 
ity so great as Delinquency does in English, but that, in this 
passage at least, it signifies Deficiencies, or failures in duty: 
and that, not moral duty, but political; — neglects. xaA'viMig 
is lying with you ; — cm your parts ;^^mputabTe to you. 

P. 179. (from Demosth. Olynth. 3.) Oixl raurA fFotgifrru" 
Tul fkot yivwo-xeiv, £ oivipss ^Airivam, oray Tf els '^oi ir^ayixara aif^ 
fiXiifMf Koi trav irpo$ robs K^oug, odf ixom* 

*' Ord'O est, owj^l vetplarutai jxoi yiyoocxsiy rottrri, Angl. It 
is not in my power to form the same judgment." Dalz. 

Rather, Very different thoughts arise in my mind, when> 
on the one hand, I consider the real state of affairs, and on 
the other, &c. &c. 
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WoMb obsenres that SaBast has aknost literally tranjsdbitod 
these words of Demosthenes, when he makes M. Cato say, 
Longe mihi alia mens est^ P* C. quum res atque pericula 
nostra considero^ et quum sententias nonnuUorum ipsb me* 

com repfuto. waghrreuriai est etiam Animo obvevsuiy. In 

mentem veniire^ Subire. H. Steph. Thes. i. eoL 1779. ik 
wttfikrrcKrtM, In mentem yemre. ov^t ri^ka, &e. Beiske^ Ind. 
to Demostii. 

P. 181. (ftom the same oration)— ovSi to¥ ^fiov-, i oi^ifH 

di^/w9 iipi^afy ianifi^Kivwf' Ss XpijfMUf* ^osxefiov* putfimfii V iftiroScoy 
Svrog. ^iX/mrai nol vapnrm xaraarpv^a^tifj ^po$ rottkat hrn^lyot$ rJi 
xp&yiLOfra. *A>XA i^^, et rt$ v[jb£v el$ tovto ^a^«AA«rdtt iru^gw 
Tfll wwrcB, Sflsv fyy^ftey fioukereu toi 8e»y^^ l^v iinovstt otXAofii yiv^u*- 
va, xai fiovitovs suvtm ^i}Teiy, efov vDv kripoii avrov /SoijlcTy. 

** fif toSto intfiiaKksTou »wij<reiy rd Stfovra — ] To such a degree 
procrastinates the dtschiH^e of his doty/' Date. 

tig rwtbiSy Vniil this takes place ; i. e.^ wha^ Demoistbeiies 
had just befof e augured ; untU, all obstacles being removed^ 
nothing skould remain to divert Philip £rom attacking tibe 
Athenians. 

P. 184. (from ttie same oration) *AXX o6x 4^^ rawf»; odtt/t- 
ri rouff d Xiyeov aBaiiir vX^v el, Uov ei^cwdjxi, vocgaXelirei^ 

" ttXijv el, Sloy ev^acdai, TragaKelnei.'] to ev^acicu, scilicet.-*-^ 

AiigK UidesSy when be ou^t to pray for yoar prosperity, 
he neglect that daty.'^ Dais. 

Mr. Dalzel takes this too seriously. — Are these thiogji 
disagreeable to you? for that the speaker is not to blaaode^ 
unless it be for not giving you bis prayers forsooth, instead 
of his advice* 

Pa^ 214. (from Xenoph. Memor. b. ii.) r^v is hepuv re* 
ifa[LfMv^v piv el^ nf^kDU'ccpjuay re kolI oLKotkomfrcC xexaXAcoiriirft^if 
Si TO [tif XP^f^^ &o>re XevxoTepav re km soviporegotv toD ovrog SoMeiy 
^fml¥e(r6m, ri ie o^pi^, dkrre ioxelv opiorfgav t^$ ^o'eoog elyai. 

'* rsSpajXjctlyijy elg mXutrapitlav re xaV dw-aXoVijTa] Angl. Pam- 
pered mto a- plump and enervated habit of body.'' Dalz. 

wfaXJnfrot is softness, tenderness. xexaAXawritrjxgyijv to xP^P^ 

ouore] Angl.' Having her complexion sa improved,, qb piamtjf 
to appear possessed of a greater share of red and whhe, 
thau it really had.'' Dalz. Having her eomplesion- so 
decked, as to heighten its natural red and white. 

" TO 8e o^^fx-a.] i. e. Si XffxoAXcwntrjxIwjy Kuroi tS <r;^?j*«- AngL 

And having her figure set off in such a manner,, that she 
seemed taller than she naturally was." Dalz. dpdorepav. 
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straighter ; or more upright. t^M^ns «^tI x«> opfl^> xa) fMiha 
voofu hayfwyov. Lociaib Dialog. Meretr. i. Here o^fli^ ia 
plafaily not ialh that quality being expressed by a£^x)2^ 

JP. 2JLSk (from the same book) eav Ss nose ywijTa/ tij u^o\J/wi 
(Tvivecsi a^* wv iarcti, raxnctj od fdjSo^y /t^ o-e otyoeyiA hcX to 7Qyo5yr« 

** ov (po^os (h<rTiy) |uk^ a,yay(4 nihil est quod metoas ne eo 

te deducam ubi laberando^ et aermnma turn aaimi torn corpo- 
ris toterandis baec tibi compart' J>al2. The woisd ubi 
shows that Mr. Dakel mstook the import of the ori^ 
gjlnal : — (A fi^ou Sec. is^ Tqa need not feac thai I shali 
oblige yon to procuf e these enjoyments by labors and suf^ 
ferings of body and mind, jx^ iyiym o-s hA %o voqlXfiffiou ra3« 
xaj lest I lead yon into the necessity of getfing these 
tbings^&c. 

P. ^6. (from the same bocrik) oux i^aifarr^oor U <r« TrpootfiX- 
01^ rfiovris' &X\^ ^frep oi ieo) iUietrav, roi ovru Siijv^o-oftai /xsr' a^ffiMhtg^ 
Toovi ynp, ovTou^ ayaiwv }tc& jfaXioj/i %iih oatsu vcvou sMcl' e^rlfMAffiof Seoi 

*^ ->— oI$solSii9f<rav^ T4&ra&)97i{rof&0(i/4er' «Xi|deia$] Ita omBe» 
qua& vidi editiones. Mihi distingiiendiim videbatar sic: 

ijirsp o\ iioi hi6&rMf ra SifrUf hi/^yiia'Of/ioa [mt ah^ffisisoL^. Hindenhlirg. 

Angl. I will give a tsue accoimt in what way the go^ 
Oicbiin the things that are!'* Dalz« 

Really^ according to^ the punctneition; of Hindenb.^ and 
the translation of Mr. DakEe^| the lady has enougb iiptwi 
hex Imnds— enough to tire even Hercules:, a trae account of 
the manner in which the gods have ordaised all the things^ 
that are^, all things iov the univeise without exception. t« 
Svra, is nothings more than^ the read' state (^ the ease i — ^3p ol 
6so\ hideiTttV, roL Sifra in^irofjMi^ ftsr' akffitlagx nfi8aQS>. £ Wul teU 

you truly, hew the maJtter stends by the appointment and 
decree of the gods. 

P. 216L oAA* Jrs Tau£ fleou^ Ikiing. thai (TOIv /^ouAsi,. iigcrnvreor^ 

" — Ceterum locus hicce pulcherrimus lectorum etiam 
hebetissimis nequit quia se commendet.'^ Dafe.-— We may 
certainly conclude tiiat it has pleased the Professor. 

P. 345. (from JEHian) wXijv ovx aitrivvfi^t tuutu ravTti voiiv. 

I will here transcribe what I have already offeree! on this 
passage in a small volume of Emendations on Greek Au- 
thors, published in 1808 by Mr, Parker of Oxford. 
^ In ^liani historia de scelesto illo Macareo Mitylenensi 
sic legitur, Xp^ve^ ii afixofi^ivoi i ^m$ to xp^<''iov a^ijrer 6 ie eio-a- 
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yotydv tvioVy to$ aif(i8<!)(rooVy xaric^ot^e, xa) r) ^XktIov avwpv^ev, art* 
Avrou Se Toy ^syov xareSi^xf xa) ep^ero^ di(rinf rws aiftpAwovg, XotvH' 
vnv ouTdo xai tov fla^v irXijv oux iinivTvi(ri rotvru xAurp ^rofffy. ^' ^tfc 
partictila irotffv Aoc foco /ere expletiva est, ut aXkoiiv wotev, eh- 
gantia poiius quam necessitatis gratia.'* Upton. Particula 
^roSev jungitur ilia quidem vocibus quibusdam motam a loco 
significantibuS) at Axkoiw passim ; ut IvUvh^ Plato, Phaedr. 

Eixi jxoi, & SMxpetreSy oux ENBENAE jctevroi nOSEN airo roD 
*'I\Kr(rori Xfytrai 6 Boqiag r^v *llpMmav ipnitrai * ut irifipooiev, 
Lucianus in Jove Tragoedo, *£y axpo/SoXiT/xoT; en n^av, ion- 
o^evSovevvTV^ oXX^Aoi^y nOPPnSEN UOBEN ?^ihpovfj^oi, ut heel- 
iev, Idem in eodem, £1 $« Zaig 6 figorroov i^TTt, a-h iv AfMww ^VitU 
1/fi, EKEIBEN noSEN ^vo roof dewv it(plyfji.evo^j — ^sed nunqaam 
fore ut raury} vofcv sic conjuncta reperiantur, mihi sat accep- 
tum est. Legend um proculdubio, vX^v oux ax^ybyo-t reaha 
rovTii. Ilolsy ; Iloiiv hie significat, (per interrogationemy} ou- 

Demosthenes in Timocratem, A rourtp, wapiSvres, aMxa 8i| 

ftoAflc o-uyaToXoyijcroyrai. ou juia Ji' ou TiiMxpirei ;^ap/(rao-9ai /SotiX^ 
^Mvor n06£N; aXX' aitrm cvfu^Spu^ exaarog ^oujxsyo^ roy y^Jxoy. 
Demosthen. de Coron&, oXX' ovx %m raura* 270 e£^; iroXXou 
ye xa) Sei. Lucian. Pseudologista, Tetvri coi xa) auro^ airaAflp, 
eS fiA Toy J/a t» *i4^iXox« »»xa5»y IftauroV* 110BEN\ x-oAXou yg 
xat iectf* cro) Se ftup/a (forsan fj^vpiHN) vvniSoos iiiifim a^ta fiwfim' 
fi,im. Demosth. De male obita legatione, Ov^ dg ^t ^to- 
xea^ wxmXiirnv iv xa9 kattrov' IIOBEN; Idem in Timocratem. 
Ov trpolxoi, oS Ttfioxpareg, (DOB EN;) ovS* oX/you Sij ToDroy I9qxccf 
roy y(fjxoy. Plutarchus in vita Catonis Utic. 'E^eTcept^^as, el- 
vev, 00 *AitoXKecviiyif rov SromKKioVj oaco tov (^povYipLaTog hxelvcv xa- 
flffXay; xai TsvAsuxey 6 ayijp jxijSg u(rva(roipi,€vos ^jxa^; UO&EN* 
(elvev 6 ^4iroXXetfy/8ijj.) xaiVo* ^roXXa SieXlp^Sijjttgy AxXc^ utl/ijX^^ fori 
xal oirqsirrog, xal jxlysiy ^ij(rl, xa) frpuTrstv o, ti ^y crw ^gorri}^. 
Diogenes Laertius. pag. 547. sect. 91. 

ir ouSgy eXgfg" (lT0eE2V;) fioi 'vap Xoyoy ou irope (^mtXij, 
OuSe XaXoy ^7X^ "Aitih (rropLoi*) oXXa^ &C. 

Nam ita legit Henricus Stephanus. 
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By R. p. knight. 



Paut Vll.-^Conlinuedfrqm 2Vo. J^p. 259.] 

l6h IHE dog represented Mercury aa the keeper of the. 
boundtry between life aiid death, or the gaardian of the passage 
from the upper ta the louver liemisphere ; to signify the former 
of wbich^ the face of Anubis waa gilded) and to signify the lat- 
ter^ black.' In the (jreek and Honum statues of him^ the wings 
and petasusy or cap» which he occasionally wears upon his head^ 
seem to indicate the same difference of character ; ^ similar caps 
being frequently upon the heads of figures of Vulcan^ who waa. 
the personification of terrestrial fire : ' whence he was fabled to 
have been thrown from heaven into the volcanic island of Lem- 
nos^ and to have been saved by the sea;^ volcanos being sup- 
ported by water. Tliese caps, the form of which b derived 
from the egg,' and which are worn by the Dioscuri, as before 
observed, surmounted with asterisks, signify the hemispheres 
of the earth ;^ and it is possible that the asterisks may, in this 
case, nqean the morning and evening stars ; but whence the cap 
became a distinction of rank^ as it waa among the Scythians,^ or 
a symbol of freedom and emancipatiout as it was among the 
Greeks and Romans^ is not easily ascertained.^ 



' Hia horittidoQi alioU^w osws eerviees ardu«9, tile sapenm commtator et in- 
ferum nunc atra nunc aurea facie sublimis. ApuL Metam* lib. xL 

^ See small brass coins of Metapantsm, stiver tctradiacbnsft of ^nos, &c. 

3 See coins of Dpari, ^semia, &«• : liao pilate xlvii. of Vol. 1. 

^ Iliad A. 593. and 2. 395. 

^ Toi/ luoy TO fi/uctrovov xai arrnf i»»f%im. Liicias. Dial. Door. xxvi. 

^ n«Xo(/f r* firt4'(die»o'tv tutrmgy x*m tv* rst/roif t»arKat^ mmo'ffjitvoi rtii rifxia-^ni" 
ftwi xaT»axf t/ify. Sezt Empire* xi. 37. ; see also AcfaiU. Tat Isagog. p. 127 b. and 
180 c. 

This cap was first given to Ulyasea hjr Niooinadmi, a painter of the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. Flin. xxxv. cv x. 

7 m^^piXM. Scjthiana of rank. I/ician. Scy th. 

* See Tib. Hemsterhuis. Not. in Lacian. Dialog. Deor. xxvi. 

VOL. XXVI. 67. Jl. NO. LI. C 
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16£. I'be dog was the emblem of destruction as well as vigi- 
lance, and sacred to Mars as well as Mercury : ' whence the 
ancient northern deity, Gamr, the devourer or eogulpher, wm 
represented under the form of this animal ; which sometimes Mj^ 
pears in the same character ou monuments of Grecian art/ 
Both destruction and creation were, according to the religious 
philosophy of the ancients, merely dissolution and renoTStion ; 
to which all sublunary bodies, even diat of the Earth itself, were 
supposed to be periodically liable.' Fire and water were held 
to be the great efficient principles of both ; and as the spirit or 
vital principle of thought and mental perception was alone sup- 
posed to be immortal and unchanged, the complete dissolution 
of the body^ which it animated, was conceived to be the onlj 
means of its complete emancipation. Hence the Greeks, -and 
all the Scythic and Celtic nations, burned the bodies of their 
dead, as the Hindoos do at this day; whilst the iEgyptittis,' 
among whom fuel was extremely scarce, embalmed them, in 
order that they might be preserved entire to the universal cmw 
flagration ; till when the soul was supposed to migrate from, ooe 
b6dy to another.* In this state those of the vulgar were depo> 
sited in subterraneous caverns, excavated with vast labor for the 



rfh 



. * Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. xxi. ^ See coins of Pbocaea, &c. 

3 A^9aDrov( ii >.iyou0-t oCrot tim ol aXXoi (KfXT«() rof ^v^.a; xoi to* luafjuar nn* 
n^mo'tif CI itori null itvf xai iiw^, Strabo lib. iv. p. 197. See also Jastin Ub. ii. 
and Edda Myth. iv. and xlvjii. Voluspa stropb. xlix. Vafthnid. xlvii. et se(|q. 
The same opinion prevailed almost universally ; see Plutarcb. de Fladt. Pluloa* 
lib. 11. c. xviii. Lucret. lib. v. ver. 92. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. Bagvat Geete 
Lect. ix. And Brucker Hist. Crit. Philos. vol. i. p. 11. lib. i. Some indeed sup* 
posed the world to be eternal in its present state. . Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. 

Beo'TOfAVoc ^f ^ifo-i xara tqv( juutyev; , «ya fxi^o; rpi0^iXi« irn roy fMf x^tmv^ wy h 
xpafturStut Twv dco/y, aXXa ^i rpio%fXt« fxay^terBai nm voXc/uuiy xai avoXvfftv r« rv¥ 
irtpov rev /ripov* riXo; d* ait9\ttirtff9tH (lege AiroXiio^ai) roy ainf^ luu rws /uuv »v^m> 
irovf wiaifMy»c taioBat, fxnri r^ns itofxtvovs, fxnrt omay voiovrrag. Plutardi* de 
Is. et Osir. p^. 370* Hence the period of 6,000 years so important in ecclesiastical 
hijrtory. 

Itrofft it xai *EXXiiy«; NaT«xXv0-|ui^ tf irv^i rnv ynv xata iripto^ovf ii»9mif(Attnfm Oii- 
gen. contra Cels. lib. iv. s. 20. 

E^Ttti ya^ wrat xiiyo; aiwitfff x^otof 

oray vvpo; ytfXoitTa difO'ai/pov ^X'^ 

X^vcumoc atdnp* ^ it ^oa^^Buffa f>Xo^ 

MHavTo •t* ttViyciA xai fMrafvta 

^Xf^fi fAtmia"** fvay i* ap aXXivvf ro iray, 

p^vios fjuf tertai xvfjta/ntn eUtai jSutfof, 

yif itfiffotf (pnfAOC* ou^* arip in 

VTtfwra 9vXa fixaa-rani supov|uiivec* 

xafrnTa ewe it TtavB* a irpeo-d* AinvXicr. 

Sophocl. in GrOtii excerpt, p. 145. 
 Herodot. lib. ii. 128. 
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purpoae ; ^bile their kings erected^ for their own bodies, those 
vast pyramidal monumentSy (the syfnbols of that fire to which 
they were consigned) whose excessive strength and solidity were 
well calculated to secure them as long as the earthy upon which 
they stood, should be able to support thenK The great pyramiil, 
the only one that has been opened, was closed tip with such ex- 
treme care and ingenuity, that it required years of labor and 
enormous expense to gratify the curiosity or disappoint the ava- 
rice of the Mohammedan prince who first laid open the central 
chamber where the body lay.' The rest are still impenetrable,, 
and will probably remain so, according to the intention of the 
builders, to the last syllable of recorded tinle. 

l63. The soul, that was to be finally emancipated by fire, 
was the divine emanation, the vital spark of heavenly flame, the 
principle of reason and perception, which was personified into 
the familiar daemon or genius, supposed to have the direction of 
each individual, and to dispose him to good or evil, wisdom or 
folly, with all their respective consequences of prosperity or 
adversity.^ Hence proceeded the notion, that all human actions 
depended immediately upon the gods ; which forms the funda- 
mental principle of morality both in the elegant and finished 
compositions of the most ancient Greek poets,^ and in the rude 

' Savary sor TEgypte. 

^ 'O lovg yap n/Mwy l 9iog, Menand. apad Plutarch. Qu. Platon. 

tv9v; ynafxnw fxvarayvryos rot> fiiov* 
aya9os* xoexov yaf iatfjioy* ov lOfxiv-rtof 
ftmi, TOY fiiQi fi>M7rrotTa ^n^^ov* iravra yap 
in aya9oi ttvat rov 9iov, Menandr. Fragm. incerta. No. 205; . 
> Plutarch, according to his own system, gives two genii to each individual, and 
qsotes -the authority of Empedocles against this passage of Menander ; which seems,, 
however, to contain the most ancient and orthodox opinion. 
Avrn TOY aCms iettf^oii' oTftxaXovfUTn* Sophocl. Trachin. 910. 
Est deus in nobis ; agitante calesciraus ilio : 

Impetus hie sacne semina mentis habet. Ovid. Fast. lib. vi, S* 

Scit genius, natale comes qui temperat astrnm, 
Natune deus humans, mortalis in unum- 
Quodque caput ; vultu mutabilis, albns et ater. 

Hdrat lib* ii« ep. iK 187. 
3 OvTi fxoi eurin lO'et^ 9toi w /ui«i airioi tia-gf 
Ol fMt i^^fia-ay 'Ko'kifjuoif ffoXt/&»xgvy Avaiw^— 
ftys the polite old Priam to. the blushing and beautiful Helen. Agamemnon ex«. 
cuses himself ibr having injured and insulted Achilles, by saying, 

E yw y ovx «irio; «^i, 
a\K» Ztug xai Mocm», xni n'po^otri; Epiwi/;. 
Pindar continnally inculcates thu doctrine. 

£uos roi yco; fAtyaf %vfitoy» 
AaifAOf* aiifwf 9iX«ir. JPyth. t. v. 164. 
HiyofwvTo; iv9vit A%*/i4«ivof ovpoy. Olymp* iy« v. S8« 
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strains of the northern Scalds :' for as the soul was supposed to 
be a part of the sp'therial substance of the Deity detached from 
t|ie rest ; and doomed, for some unknoun causes, to remain duf- 
fing certain periods hnprisontd in matter ; all its impulses, not 
immediately derived horn tbe materia) Organs, were of courve 
impulses of the Deity.* As the principles of this systeoi wefe 
axpla'med in the mysteries, persons initiated were said ta pasa 
the rest of thehr time with tbe gods ;^ as it was by initiation that* 
they acquired a knowledge of their affinity with the Deity ; atid 
learned to class themselves with tbe more exalted emana^Mis, 
that flowed from the same source. 

l64r The corporeal residents of this divine particle or emtt- 
nation, as well as of the grosser -^irinciple of vital heat and ani- 
mal motion, was supposed tp be the blooi) : ^ whence, in Ulysses's 



Ex 9fcv l* aim^ ao^aif av^fi ecetft it^mkh^a, Oljmp. m. X, 10. 
—   '■■ Ay»9oi it 

WSf tf-O^M NAT* ^MbfAVt* av^f c 

•yfvovro. Olynip. 0. v. 41. 

Ex Bum yaf fAuyw/ai ^ro- 
a-ai ^foTiat( aptratc 

T«, mpiyXw^iTQi »* efiv>. PjA. «. ▼. 79. 
' See Eddas, and Barthoiintas. 
• ^ MeifTV^nrTmt if ol 'VraXaim ^wXoy pt *rt %ni fAMVruc, tJ; iitt vifac ri/At^fiaf a -^uy^a 
TM ffwfjMTt ffVTK^ivxrai, xat xnOmrip ly trwfjxcTi rovrty TiOeticHu* PbiUJam FjTtha- 
goric. apad Clem. Alei. Strom, iii. 

A I i" airfiKKayfxtfui ysn&wg -^vy^aiy neii a'y(ja!>.a^QUCtu roXotvav afn owfjiarogy olov 
ty<iv9tpai irafAirav afii/uctvaf, ieufxotfQ ttcvf mOfutvan I'ln/uicXfi;, xa9* *H(rioioy, lof yap 
aQhnras xaraTivaavras aaxnirtf i^iCQ y*lfwf, ou riXfw; avoXftoret ro ^khartfjun xat ^tXceriv. 
fjtxtrov^ aXX' irtfovg aaxouVTct; oga»vr<^ riifaraiy xeu TreipaxaXouo'i }wu (ru/umapadfot/cri* 
o^Ttt/f o» «-t4rat/fxeyo« twv «i£i tov /3ioy ayiuvcuy, Ji.' apirnv- 4'UX*i> y<yo(*<vof iatfxovt^, 6tt 
• nayrcXw; artfjM^ovffi ra iVTavda, xeu Xoyou^ xa< o^qr^^a^, c»XAfl( tm; ivt rauro yu^-> 
ya^oufvoic tiXo; •upjyiif vvrcCf xat oru.u^iXortjxou^cvoi ^po; tuv e»p<T>rv fyxiXivovTtu x«i 
c-wf^ogjuuva-iv, Srav tyyu; n^n m; cXrrt ^o; a^iXik^|(A(VOL>( xm ^uoyra; ogwfty, IiiterLoc. 
Pjthagoric. in Plutarch* Dialog, democrat Daemon. 

Kat fAny a Twv aXXttnr axovtk;^ of 'xtiBoviri ToXXovf, Xtyatrti (i«( ou^ey a^^|A^ tw ^laXu* 
BtfTi xoKOV ouif Xt/Trnfov f^i'^V) o*^<^ o'^t xtwXi/ti o^ VfO'TCfffV 0. ffar^tof Xoyo;, xai ra 
|Mi/<rTtxa ffVfJi.^'Kei rtuy Trtpi toy ^toyuffov ogyma'^iio, cio'i/yio'^fy aXXiiXot; o! xotywyot/vrfp • 
Plutarch, ad Uxor, consol. 

3 *A<r7r«p ^f XfyiTat xaroi run fAt^ynfjuif<i»y m( aXndtu; Toy Xoivey ^povoy fxtrn 0rwy 
Jirtyou^a (n '4'i'X**)* P^aton. Phied. p. 61 . 

* To al|uu» Tcv ety^ftuTrw «X»o-Toy. ffUM^XXxTcu (<i<^(| (Tjuyfcrtof* fyioi ^c Xiyouo-t, to Tray. 
Hippocrat. de Morbis, lib. i. s. xxvUu 

ryto/Au yap. n tou aydpivTrov irtf t/XfV m t^ Xau^ xoiXi^ (Tn; xa^diit£») xai <^fX'* ''^ 
axxn; 4'^X*'^* '^P'f ''^<<>' ^( 0'*^^' ctrtoM-iyy cjTt vvrnffi* »%o vns yti/ivoff. «XXai xii»d«pf sui*, 
9wrort^iti 9rfpto&0-i^, yiyoyvii^ fx m imx^ta^ni tou olfUKTo;, Hippocrat. de Corde, 
8. viii. 

To /txiy alfxa ytu^MTarfpf TttfV <i ^/aiv fX^* ^VfA^fAtV, «rjM« xa| 6«p^y w» iMt i/y|OT. 
Plutarch. Sympos. lib. viii. c. 10. 

Nullius carnis sanguiMeni comedet]3j nam anima omnis cgmis est sanguis eju9* 
Levit. c. xvii, v. 14. ed, Clenc. 
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evoctiion of the Dead, the shades are spoken of as void of til 
fMToeption of corporeal objects uutil they had tasted the blooS 
of the victins ' which he had offered 4 by means of which their * 
fi^cuities were replenished by a re«iinion with that principle of 
^tslity Troin which they had been separated : for^ according to 
this ancient system, there were two souls, the one the principle 
Jot thought and perception, called NOOSf and 0PHN; and the 
other the merv powo* of animal motion and sensation, called 
4^TJr/7;^ both of which wene allowed to remain entire, in the 
shades, in the person of T%*esias only^' The prophetess of Ar- 
goe, in like manner, became possessed of the knowledge of fu« 
turity by tasting the blood of a lamb offered in sacrifice ;^ and 
it feems probable that the sanctity anciently attributed tp red or 
pin*ple color, arose from its similitude to that of blood ; as it 
had beeo customary, in early limes, not only to paint the faces of 
the statues of the deities with vermilion, but also tiie bodies of 
the Roman Consuls and Dictators,' during the sacred ceremony 
of the triumph; from which Ancient custom the imperial purple 
of later ages is derived. 

165. It was, perhaps, in allusion to the emancipation and pUr 
rification of the soul, that Bacdius is called AIKNlTHSfi a 
raetapftorical title taken from the winnow^ which purified the 
oom from the dust and chaff, as fire was supposed to purify the 
«thertal soul from bU gross and terrestrial matter. Hence thi^ 
instnuuent is called by Virgil the mystic winnow of ^ac* 



rta* 



< Od. lA* 162 et scq. 

Qrploc. A«o0-«. Nd. xxiv. ed. Getnef. 
Secnndam hanc philosophiam, ^vxn anima est, qaa vivont, spirant, aluntur ^m 
ifA^uxM. yovf mens est, difhihn qTnddam, tjoibindaiB «iiiiiiab»s Mipenidditoiii, aUe 
wditMi, a Dee. Getner. Not in eimd. 

Tftf xflw Tt0vfutfri yooy ff«M Iltpo'ifoyiia, 
Oi^ «<«rfv0-06i. Ody^s. K. V. 492. 

^ Pausan. lib. ii. c« iii. and iv« ' ' ^ ' 

^ Tw^y y«$ t(eufBti TO ^\9infM^ r« walsaua/irmif ayttXfAarm tXf*^^** Pl^^Btidi. 
fv PttYMux. See also Pliiu Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiii. c. vii. ; and Winkdman. Hbt des 
Ait8^ liv. i. c. ik 

Bnomerat «actores Veniiu, quibus credere sit necesse^ Jotis ip&ltis ^mulacbri 
faciem diebus festis ihinio illini Solitam, triumpkantamque corpohi : sic CanAItmn 
tnoBmbaBie. Plin. ibid. 

6 Orpb. Hymn, xlv. The Xiscvov, bowever, was file mystic sifeve in which Buchiis 
wascnulfed; from which the title may have been derived, ihon^ tbefonnofut 
implies an active rather than a passive leaae. See Hesych. in voc. 
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chus;* and hence we find the symbols both of the destroying 
and generative attributes upon tombs, signifying the separation 
« and regeneration of the soul performed by the same power. 
Those of the latter are, in many instances, represented by very 
obscene and licentious actions, even upon sepulchral monu- 
ments; as appears from many now extant, particularly one lately 
in the Famese palace at Rome. The Canobus of the ^gyp* 
tians appears to have been a personification of the same attribute 
aa the Bacchus AIRNITHS of the Greeks: for be was represent- 
ed by the filtering- vase, which is still employed to purify and 
render potable the waters of the Nilct; and these waters, as be- 
fore observed, were called the defluxion of Osiris, of 
whom the soul was supposed to be an emanation. The means, 
therefore, by which they were purified from all grosser matter, 
might properly be employed as the symbol of that power, which 
separated the aetherial from the terrestrial soul, and purified it 
from all the pollutions and incumbrances of corporeal substance. 
The absurd tale of Canobus being the deified Pilate of Mene- 
laus is an invention of the later Greeks, unworthy of any serious 
notice. 

l66. The rite of i^blutlon in fire and water, so generally prac- 
tised among almost all nations of antiquity, seems to have been 
a mystic representation of this purification and regeneration of 
the soul after death. It was performed by jumping three times 
through the flame of a sacred fire, and being sprinkled with water 
JJCPPLa brt^nch of laurel;^ or else by being bedewed with the 
vapor from a sacred brand, taken flaming from the altar and 
dipped in water.' The exile at his return, and the bride at her 
marriage, went through, ceremonies of this kind to signify their 
purification and regeneration' for a new life ;^ and they appear 

* M^rstica vannuf laccbi. Georg. i. 166. Osiris has the winnow in one hand, and 
the hook of attraction in the other; which are more distinctly expressed in the large 
bronae figure of him engraved in pi. iL of vol i. of the Select Specimens, than m 
any other that we know. Even m the common small figures it is strange that it 
ihonld ever have been taken for a whip; though it might reasonably have been 
taken for a flail, had the ancients used such an instrument in thrashing com. 
^ Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas, 

Virgaqoe roratas laurca misit aquas. Ovid. Fast. lib. iv. ver. 727. 

J Sw%w9 ivcrcXouv* xai toutw wipigattovTif Toy; flragoyra; tryTf i^or, Atben. lib. ix. p. 
400. 

^ Ovid. ibid. v. 792. et Cnippin. Not. in eund. To 'KvpitaBatMt x»i t9 iiwfuyfi, 
^Uf iu it xm %a9apai xtti ayvqy ota/bciyny rnv ya/nn^rtatty. Fiutarch. Quaest Rom. i. 

BcuXofxtifft it tturoy aBafaroi voina'at* t(*e vvxrag 1 1; ftvp xareTi0fi ro /Sgif o^y nai 
?rcpt^d» rag Bfnrac aafitas avfov, Apollodor. Bibliotht lib. i. c. v. s. 2. 
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; to have been commonly practised as modes of expiation or ex- 
tenuation for private or secret ofFences.' A solemn ablution^ 
too^ always preceded initiation into the Egyptian and Eleusinian 
mysteries;^ and when a Jewish proselyte was admitted^ he was 
immefrsed in the presence of three witnesses^ after being circunt- 
cised^ but before he was allowed to make the oblation by which 
lie professed hioaself a subject of the true God. As this cere- 
mony was aupposed to irvash off all stiiins of idolatry^ the person 
-flnmersed was said to be regenerated, and animated with a' new 
soul; to preaerve which in purity, he abandoned every former 
connexion of country, relation, or friend.' 
' 167* Pnrification by fire is still in use among the Hin- 
doos, as it was among the earliest Romans;^ and also among 
the native Irish ; men, women, and children, and even cattle, in 
Ireland, leaping over, or passing through the sacred bonfires an- 
nually kindled in honor of Baal;' an ancient title of the Son, 
which seems to hftve prevailed in tlie Northern as well as East- 
em dialects : whence arose the compound titles of the Scandina- 
vian deities, Baldur, Habaldur^ 8cc. expressing different personi- 
fied attributes.^ This rite was probably the abomination, so 
severely^ reprobated by the sacred historians of the Jews, of 
parents making their sons and daughters pass througii 
the fire : for, iu India, it is still perfonned by mothers passing 
through the flames with their children in their arms ; ^ and though 
commentators have construed the expression in the Bible to 
mean the burning them alive, as offerings to Baal Moloch, it is 
more consonant to reason^ as well as to history, to suppose that 
it alluded to this more innocent mode of purification and conse- 
cration to the Deity, which continued in use among the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy to the later periods of Heathenism; when it 
was performed exactly as it is^ now in Ireknd, and held to be a 
holy and mystic means of communion with the great active prni- 
clple of the universe.* 



> Orid. ib. lib. v. 679. * Apuleii Metamorph. lib. ix. Diodor. Sic. lib. f. 

' Manham Canon Chronic, i. ix. p. 192. 

^ Tiv^xottat «pe tvn o-xqvwv ytyco-dat xiXiuo-a; (2 PMuyXo;), f^otyit tov Xiwv ra; f Xe« 
yai CittfBpwffrairret rrii iffiwa-w^ rw ntixetrm hnta, l)iony8.'Hal. A. R. 1. IxxxYiii. 
' Collectan. de reb. Hibernid. No. v. p. 64. 
6 01. Radbeck. Atlant P. ii. c. v. p. 140. 

^ Ayeen Akbeiy, and Maurice's Antiquities of India, vol. v. p. 1075. 
' Moxque pcfr ardentet stipuls crepitautis acerros 
IVajicias celeri strenua membra pede. 
Expositus mos est : moru mihi restat origo. 
Turba facit dubium ; coeptaque nostra tenet. 
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166« It niM6t, however^ ht admitted tlutt ibe CwtbagMami^ 
MoA other aatiiMns of antiquity did occasionally sacrifice tkeir 
diildren to tkeir gods, in the most cruel aiid barbaroua manner; 
and, iodeedi there is acaroeiy any people H^bose histoid does 
affsfd sone insttacee of such abomiaahle rites. £?ea iIm 
trkroh Abrahua, when ordered to sacrifice his only aoo, daea 
not appear to have been aiurprised or startled at it; oeitker eanUI 
Jephtha haveliad any aotioo that such aacrifices were odiow or 
even imaoceptable to ike Deity, or he iKKxild not have conas- 
dared his daugbler as iaciuded ia his general vow, or imagiaail 
that a breach of it in %wJk an instance oould be a i^raaler 
crime than fulfilling it* Another BK>de of mystic ptuificalion 
was the TaarobdittBi, .Sgobolium, or CrioboUuBi of the Mt^ 
thraic rites; which preceded Christianity but a short time ia 4be 
Roman empire, and spread and florisbed with it. The cateehn- 
jnen was placed in a pk covered with perforated 'boards; upon 
whidi die victim, whether a buU^ a goat, or a ram, was sacrifi* 
ced so aa to bathe him in 4be blood whioh flowed from it* T-o 
this the compositions, so freqaeni in tbe sculptures of ^he Uurd 
and 'fourth centuries^ of Mithras the Persian Mediator, or his 
female personification a winged Victory, aacrificing a bidl, seem 
to allude :> but ail that we bave seen >are of late date, except a 
aingle instance of tbe Crioboliuffi or Viclory sacrificing a ram, 
on a goU coin of Abydos, in ibe oabinet of Mr. Phyne Knight, 
miiich appears anterior to the Macedonian conqaest. 

169. The celestial or setherial soul was represented in symbo- 
lical wriiiag by the badterfiy; an insect which first appears from 
the cigg in the shape of a grub, crawiing upon the earth, and 
feeding npon 4he leaves of plants. In this state it was aptly 
nads an easblem of man ia his eardily form ; when the setheriaj 
vigor and activity of the celestial soid, the divinse particuJa 
mentis, was clogged and encumbered witli the material body. 
In its next state, the grub becoming a chryiialis appeared, by tta 
slilness, torpor, and insensibility, a natural image of death, or 



Onmia porgat edtz Ignis, vitiumque metallii 

£zcoquU : idcirco. oiun duce pocgat oyes* 
Aa». qu.ia oanctanm contrana aeoiina reium 

Sunt duo, discordes igni^ et unda dei ; 
Janxerunt elementa patres : aptumque putanint 

]|piba^ et spana tangere •comus aqua ?■ 
An, qu6d in his vits ^aussa est jIubc p^nfidit exul : 

His nova fit conjnx r haec duo magna pntant ? 

Ovid, Fast. lib. iv. 781. 
' See Bassiiel. di Romai tav. lviii.-lz. &c. 
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the intermediate state betMreen the cessation of the vital functions 
of the body^ and the emancipation of the soul in the funeral piie: 
and the iMuitsrflj breaking from this toT'pid cbrysalbi and mom^ 
' w/g in the air^ aJQfcirded « no less natural jmii^e of the celestial 
acml banting from the reatraints. of matter^ and miaiiig again 
wth its native aether, like other animal syHsbois^ it was by 
degnses melted into the human form ; the original wings only 
innng natained, to mark its meaabg. So ekgaut an aliegory 
would natimdly be a favorite subject of ait avMing a I'efitied attd 
ingeniooa {)eopk; and it accoidii^Iy appeaca to akite been more 
diversified ami repeated by the Greek sculptom^ than almost any 
ether, which tbeeystem of emanations, so fiivorable to ant, could 
aflSmri. Being, however, AsUjbjject more applicable, and interests 
ing to individuals than communities, there is no trace of it upon 
mmj coin, tfabngh it so constaMtly oco^irs upon gems. . . 

170. llieiiue of the terrestrial souj^ the r^ions to which it 
retiMd at the disaolution of the body^ and the degnee of sensibit 
lity which itcontinned to^njoy, are subjecta of much obicurity, 
and sccwi to hai« hdonged to the poelTy> rather than tathe reli^ 
gi»n, «f the ancients. In .the Odjfeaey it is allowed a mene mi* 
seraUe oxiatnnce in tbe darkness of the polar regions, witfaont 
any iBwnrd fee virtue or punishment ioir vice ; the penishmeqls 
described being evidently alle«Mioal, and perhaps of a diffensnt, 
though not inferior anihor. The mystic eysteai does not appear 
to have been then known to the Greeks, who -catched ^iomer** 
ing l^hts -and made up incoherent feiUea from jvarious aouroee* 
Pindar, who is moise jystematic And consistent in his mythok^ 
than any other poet,. fiq»eal&s 4istinct^ of rewards and punialn 
menta; ihe latter of Mdweh he phwes in the central cavities of ftbe 
earth, nnd the Centner in the remote islands <4 the ocean, on the 
other .side jofihe.glohe4 to which none were fidmitted^ but. souls 
that had tranamiigcated three times into different bodies, and 
lived piously in each; after which they were to enjoy undisturb- 
ed happiness Jn ifab state xX nltrmate Miss, trader the mild rule 
of Rbadamanthnsj the associate xif KPONOS or Tune.' A 
siasilnr region of Uiss in the eatramities of the earth is spokien 
of in the Odyssey ; but jiot as the retreat of tbe dead, hot a 



' Olymp. ii. 108— 123. && 

Tom ^f Mforii ^buf ftivof mUou rmv iit9ai§ vuxra tiavot. Id. apud Plutarch, de 
Cons, ad Apoll. in ed. Heyn. PiQd..iDlBr<ffagiD. e ibceois. i. 
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country which Menelaas was to visit while living.' Virgil has 
made up an incoherent mixture of fable and allegory, by bringing 
the regions of recompense, as well as those of punishment^ into 
the centre of the earth ; and then giving them the.»therial light 
of the celestial luminaries/ without which even his poweraof 
description could not have embellished them to suit their |hiiv 
pose. He has, also, after Plato,' joined Tartarus to- tbem, 
thotigh it was not part of the regions regularly allotted to the 
dead by the ancient Greek mythologists ; but a distinct and ae^- 
parate world beyond chaos, as far from earth, as earth from 
heaven/ According to another poetical idea, the higher -parts 
of the sublunary regions were appropriated to the future residence 
of the souls of the great and good, who alone seemed deserving 
of immortality.' 

17 !• Opinions soTague and fluctuating had of course but 
little energy; and accordingly we never find either the hope of 
reward, or the fear of punishment after death, seriously employ** 
ed by the Greek and Roman moralists as reasonable motives for 
human actions ; or considered any otherwise than as matters of 
pleasing speculation or flattering error .^ Among the barbarians 
of the North, however, the case was very different. They all 
implicitly believed that their valor in this life was to be rewarded 
in the next, with what they -conceived to be the most exquisite 
of all possible enjoyments. Every morning they were to fight 
a great and promiscuous battle; after which Odin was to restore 
the killed and wounded to their former strength and vigor, and 
provide a sumptuous entertainment for them in his hall, where 
they were to feed upon the flesh of a wild boar, and drink mead 
and ale out of the skulls of their enemies till night, when they 
were to be indulged with beautiful womenJ Mankind in general 



> Odyss. A. 601. ^ Solemqae sauin, sua ^idera noitint. ^n. vi. ^41. 

3 Fhaed. p. 88. . 

4  Tlt^nf X'^^^f ^of igoio. Heuod. Theog. v. 720. 

Toa'<rw tyi^B* a»2iw, oerov ot^etvo; car* airo yatne* Homer. li. O. 
Milton's Hell is taken from the Tartaras of Hesiod, or whoever was the author of 
th« Theogony which bears his name. His descriptions of Chaos are also drawn fioni 

the same source. ....   j 

^ Quae niger astriferis connectitur axibas aer, 
Quodque patet terras interlunsque meatus, 
Semidei manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 
Innocuos vits patientes stheru imi 
Fecit, et setemos animam coUegit in orbes. 

Lucan. Pharsal. ix. 5. 

fi Juvenal. Sat. ii. 149. Lucan. Phars. i. 458. 
7 Mallet Introd. i I'Hist. de Danemarc. 
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m all stages of society are apt to fashion their belief to their dis- 
positions, and thus to make their religion a stimulus instead of 
a curb to their passions; 

172* As fire was supposed to be the medium through wfakfa 
the soul passed from one state to another. Mercury the con- 
ductor was nearly related to Vulcan, the general personification 
of that element. Tlie jSEgyptkos called him his son;' and the 
Greeks, .in some instances, represented him not only with tb'e 
same cap, but also with the same features; so that they are only 
to be distinguished by .the adscititious symbols.* He has also, 
for the same reason, a near affinity with Hercules, considered as 
the personification of the diurnal sun : wherefore they were not 
only worshipped together in the same temple,^ but blended into 
the same figure, called a Hermheracles from its having the cha*^ 
racteristic forms or symbols of both mixed.^ 

173. As the operations of both art and nature were supposed 
to be equally carried on by means of fire, Vulcan is spoken of 
by the poets, sometimes as the husband of Grace or Elegance,' 
and sometimes of Venus or Nature;^ the first of which appears 
io have been his character in the primary, and the second in the 
mystic or philosophical religion of the Greeks: for the whole of 
the song of Dempdacus in the Odyssey, here alluded to, is an 
interpolation of a much later date; 7 and the story which it con- 
tains, of Vulcan detecting Mars and Venus, and confining them 
in invisible chains, evidently a mystic allegory, signifying the 
Active and passive powers of destruction and generation fixed in 
tbeir mutual operation by the invisible exertions of the universal 
Agent, fire. It was probably composed as a hymn to Vulcan, 
aiod inserted by some rhapsodist, who did not understand the 
character of the Homeric language, with which the Attic con- 
traction 'HAio^ for HfXio^ is utterly incompa,tible, 

174. The Egyptian worship, being under the direction of a 
permanent Hierarchy, was more fixed and systematic than that 
of the Greeks ; though, owing to its early subversion, we have 
less knowledge of it. Hence the different personifications of 
fire were by them more accurately discriminated; Phthas, whom 
the Greeks call Hephaistus, and the Latins Vulcan, being the 
primitive universal element, or principle of life and motion in 
matter; Anubis, whom they call Hermes and Mercury, the Mi- 



■« 



' Syncell. Chron. p. 124. ^ See coins of .^^rnia, Upara^ &c. 

3 *HpaxXfot;f l< KOive; xat *Ef^ot; vpof t^ a-rtbhtit mo;. Faus. 

^ Cicer. ad Attict lib. i. ep. x. ' , ' Iliad S. S82. 

6 Odyss. e. 260. ^ Odyss. e. 266-Sd9. 
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raster of Fate; and Tiioth, whom they called by the same titles^ 
the parent of Arts and Scieaces* Phihas was said to be ihc 
father of all their Cabin or chief gods;? and his oaaie signified 
tbe Ordinator or Regalator, as it does still in ibe nKxlern 
Coptic* Hts statues were repreaented lame, to signify tbat fire 
acts not alonci but requires the sustenance of some extraneous 
matter;* and he was fabled by the Greek mythologists to have 
delivered Minerva from the head of Jupiter; tbat is, to baw 
been the means by wUoh the wisdom of the omnipotent Faikery 
the pure emanation of the Dime Mind, was brought into ac* 
tion. 

17^' lliit pure emanation, which the iBgyptians caliod 
Neitb,} was considered as the goddess both of Force and Wiadofl^ 
the first in rank of ibe secondnry deities^^^aod the only one en- 
dowed with all the attributes of the supreme Dettjjr;^ for aa wis* 
dom is the most exalted quality of the laind, and the Divine Jjiind 
the perfection of wasdom, all its attributes are the attributes of 
wisdom ; under whose direction its poweris alu'ays exerted^ Foroe 
and wisdom, therefore, when considered as attributes of tbe 
Deity, are the same; and JBellona and Minerva are but diffierent 
titks for one personification^ Both the Greeks and Egyptians 
considered W as male and female;* and upon monuments of 
art still extant, or aocurately recordbd, she is represented wiftb 
almost every symbol of almost every attribute, whether of cr^e^ 
tion, preservation, or destruction.^ 

1 76. Befote the buman form waa adopted, har proper ayna- 
bol was tbe owl 4 a bird which aeeas to aurpess all otfaer crcoh 
tures in acuteness and refinement of organic perception; its eye 
being calculated to discern objects, which to all oltbers are em- 
vetoped an darkness ; its ear to hear sounds distinctly, when no 
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> Herodot lib. iU. ST. > 

* Jiahkiiiski Paottu iBgypt lib. JL c U« «• 11 at IS. 

Xoyo;, A0r»». Platon. ^Hm. p. 474. 

■^ Firozisioft illi taneti ooetipttvU 

P»Um honows. H«i«l. lib. I Ode su. 

dOlanaeb. »f Kow. nc mo^ y- Ita. 
< Amy imi0rfim «9vc. Orph. Hymn, ii; A9m. JMomk, Panth. JEfsS?^ ^ ^« f' 
lu. s. 6. 

* ^ The c el ob m le d ■l >toe -»f her «t AthwM by PhidiM held a spears near which mu 
a serpent Pausan. lib. i. c. xxiv. A sacred serpent was also kept in her great 
temple in the AcxupoUs. Aristoph. Lysbtrat v. 768. 

Ka* J^BvHts (ayaXfjui) wnxXiftrif xot vaumc *Yy«"«f . Pftusas. in Attic, c sou. «. 5. 
See also medals of Athens, in which almost every symbol occasionally accoiii|Nt« 
nies the owl. 
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other can ptrctive them at all ; and its nostrils to discrimitiate 
efilttvia with such nicety, that it has been deemed prophetic from 
discoverifng the putridity of death, even in the first stages of dis^ 
east.* On some very ancient Phoemcian coins, we find the owl 
with the hook of attraction and winnow of separation under its 
wh^ to show the dominion of IMvine Wisdom over both ; while 
on tfie reverb is represented the result of this dominion, in the 
symbolical composition of a male figure holding a bow in hia 
)Mind> sitting npon the badt of a winged horse terminatii^ in the 
tail of a dcHphin ; beneath which are waves and another fish.^ 
A sbmilar meaning was veiled under the fable of Minerva's pu^^ 
ting the bridle into the mouth of Pegasus,' or Divine Wisdom 
controlling and regulating the waters when endued with motion. 

1?7- The JEgypttana are s^d to have represented the perva*- 
ding Spirit or roTii^ providence of the Deity by the black beetle, 
vriikh-frcMjuents the shores of the Mediterranean sea,^ and which 
some have supposed to be an emblem of the Sun.' It occurs 
very frequently upon Phcenician, Greek, and Etruscan, as well 
as Egyptian sculptiU*es ; and is sometimes with the owl, and 
sometimes with the head of Minerva, upon thie small brass cdna 
of Athens. It is of the androgynous class, and lays it eggs in 
a ball of dung or other fermentable matter, which it had pre- 
viously collected, and rolled backwards and forwards upon the 
sand of the sea, until it acquired the proper form and consis- 
tency ; after which it buries it in the sand, where the joint opera- 
tion of heat and moisture matures and vivifies the germs into 
new insects.^ As a symbol, therefore, of the Deity, it might 
naturally have been employed to signify the attribute of Divine 
Wisdom, or ruling Providence, which directs, regulates, and em- 
ploys the productive powers of nature. 

178. When the animal symbols were changed for the human, 
Minerva was represented under tlie form of a robust female 

' Of this we have known instances, in which the nocturaal clamoraiof the screech- 
owl have really foretold death, accordfBg to the vulgar notion. 
« See Dntena M^aiUes Fh€mc. pL i. v. I 
3 Faasan. lib. ii. c. iv. 

 Horapott. h i. c. x. 

^ Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 380. 

* To h KOfOa^ ytyos ct/x ix««» OtiXiiai'. tt^pMag h twrtig a^tiftu tov yow» f »fi »»ir 
0-^i^Mro^V(bMr»iiL i/X.tiv, nv xvXit2ov0-»v «vt>fti9a^ii» «doMTf(, (us-vipi^oxtt t^ otMavoy i tiktof 
•^ TowttfTioy vtfta-r^t^ttVf airrog avo iv<rfxm iiri va; avaToXo; ^'poMiyo; . r^lutarchf de 
la-atOsir; 

Tav ^f fi>ua$ rtft tunOafy («flrtiK»f ov o! A»y WTtoi)* tvnin xt/xXertpr; i% rnf ^mm; «y^tf 
^X^tt^m ffXaa-«/bUvo;, afvntpawirQC nuktviu* fno-i tuu i(aiAmm fjuv iHr« ytts Otvrtf^v h rou 

%cu 9n>^vi tmiQu^f^n y<M^9»». Clem. Alei. Strom, lih. v. c iv. 
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figure, with a seyere, but elegant and intelligent countenance^^ 
and armed with a heloiety shield; and breast-plate, the e(nbleai» 
of preservation ; and most frequently with a spear, the emblem, 
as well as the instrument, of destruction. The helmet is usuallj. 
decorated with some animal symbol ; such as the owl, the aer* 
pent, the ram, the gryphon, or the sphinx ; which is a speciea of 
gryphon, having the head of the female personification, instead 
of that of the eagle, upon the body of the lion. Another kind 
of gryphon, not uufrequent upon the helmets of Minerva, is 
coinposed of the eagle and horse," signifying the dominion-dC 
water instead of fire : whence came the symbol of the flying 
horse, already noticed. In other instances the female head and 
breast of the sphinx are joined to the body of a horse ; which, in 
these compositions is always male, as well as that of the lion in the 
sphinx ; so as to comprehend the attributes of both sexes.* In 
the stand of a mirror of very ancient sculpture belonging to Mr. 
Pa}'ne Knight is a figure of Isis upon the back of a monkey 
with a sphinx on each side of her head, and another in her hand,* 
the tail of which terminates in a phallus; so that it is a com*, 
pound symbol of the same kind as the chimaera and others be» 
fore noticed. The monkey very rarely occurs in Greek sculpi^ 
tures, but was a sacred animal among the Egyptians, as it still 
continues to be in some parts of Tartary and India ; but on ac- 
count of what real or imaginary property is now uncertain. 

179- The a^is or breast-plate of Minerva is, as the name 
indicates, the goat-skin^ the symbol of the productive power, 
fabled to have been taken from the goat which suckled Jupiter; < 
that is, from the great nutritive principle of nature. It is always 
surrounded with serpents, and generally covered with plumage ; 
and in the centre of it is the Gorgo or Medusa, which appears 
to have been a symbol of the Moon,^ exhibited sometimes with 
the character and expression of the destroying, and sometimes 
viith those of the generative or preserving attribute; the former 
of which is expressed by the title of Gorgo, and the latter by 
that of Medusa.^ It is sometimes represented with serpents, 
and sometimes with fish, in the hair ; arid occasionally with al- 

' See Medals of Velia, &c. 

^ Hence the ayifoa^fiyykg of Herodotas, lib. ii. 
. 3 To^yoftof rnf 0-iXnynv ^<a to >v mvt^ ir^oatumoi, Orph. in Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. v. 
p. 675. 

4- rOPra is said to have been a barbarian title of Minerva, as BENAEIA and 
^IKTTNNA nrere of Diana. Palsphat. fab. xxtlW, ME^OTZA is the participle of 
the verb ME^ft to gwern or take care of. In a beautiful intaglio, tbe work of An- 
teros, belonging to Mr. Payne Knight, Perseus sustains the Medusa in his hand, 
while the Gurgu occupies tbe centre of a shield, on which he rests his harpe. 
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most every.tymbcjof the passive generative or productive power;: 
it being the female personification of the Disk, by which almost, 
all the nations of antiquity represented the Sun ;' and this female 
personification was the symbol of the Moon. Among the Ro- 
mans^ the golden, bulla or disk was worn by the young men^ and. 
the .crescent by the iiiromen, as it still is in the South of [taly ; and. 
it seems, that the same symbolical amulets were in use ampng 
the. ancient inhabitants of the British islands ; several of both, 
having been found made of thin beaten gold both in JEIiigiandand 
Ireland ; which were evidently intended to be hung round die 
oeck.^ Each symbol^ too, occasionally appears worn in like 
manner upon the figures of Juno or Ceres, which cannot always 
be discriminated ; and the Disk between horns, which seeni tO; 
form a crescent, is likewise upon the head of.Isis and Osiris, as. 
well as upon those of their animal symbols, the cow and bull^ . v . 
180. The asgis employed occasionally by Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Appllo, in the Iliad, seems to have been something very 
different from the synibQlical breast-plate or thorax, which ap- 
pears in monuments ot art now extant ; it being borne and not 
worn ; and used to excite courage or instil fear, and not for de-. 
fence.^ The name .S)gis, however, still seems to imply that it is 
derived from the same soin^ce and composed of the same mate- 
rial ; though instead of serpents, or other symbolical omamentSjt 
it .appears to have been decorated with golden tassels or knobs 
hanging loosely from it ; the shaking and rattling of which pro- 
duced the effects above mentioned.' Vulcan is said to have 



' See authorities before cited. 

niBfOVf; c-t^vtri rot *HXioy* ayaXjua it 'HXiOV neuwuno* Sfo-xo; jSpa^v; 6irt^ /lumcpov 
{vXov. . Max. Tyr. Dissert, viii. 

* One three inches injdiameter, found in the Isle of Man, b in the collection of 
Mr. Payne Knight, and another, found in Lancashire, in that of the late C. Town- 
ley, esq. 

' MiT»(v ^c Twt xtfwVj iroif vlKiou xvxKog fMfJt-nfJUvof tvt&ft yjua-foc 10-Ti it n fiovg 

of9ti, a\X* «y ynfie^i nufxtvn, Herodot. lib. ii. 132. . 

 ————— M<r» ^f y^iavuMirtg hOnm, 

Aiy*^' •X**"' «(J»T*juto» 

# * * * * * 

£;/* T^ irai^aff'erovau iit<ra-vro Xisoy Ax^if^^t 
OrfUYovff* ityat* ty it aBtyog at^ffii Ixeurrw 
Kap^i^, (»>Xt|Krov xoy^fAtpiy^ ytit fAM%t^m* B. 440. 
Z<t/; it 0-^v Kftfttiniy vi>iivy9(f tuBtqi vaituff 
AvTo; tfictctrnnfftv t^tfMnv Aiytiu weun 
Tns i* aitarns xvnair, A. 166. 
See also O. 808 and 318. 

^ AiytV ty^ova* tptriiJWfyayiiffiOfy t$9eiianif ri 
Tns /xMTov 9v9-etyoi iray^uo-iottie^dovTe, 
UaiTts- t'vTfKtxus' t%%TOfi,fioiat, it |)u«-ro(. B. 447. 
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made it for Jnpiter ;■ and to have furnished it with all those ter- 
rific attributes, which becanfe so splendid and magnificent wbe» 
personified in poetry. 

181. Stripped, however, of all this splendor and magnificence, 
it waa probaUr nothing more than a symbolical instrument^ sigw 
nifying originally the motion of the elements, like the sisCnnn of 
Isis, the cymbals of Cybele,* the bells of Bacchus, tcc. ; whence 
Jupiter is said to laivt overcome the Titans with his argis, as Isif 
droive away Typbon with her ststrum ;' and the ringing of belie 
and clatter of mefala were almost uniTersally employed as n 
mean of consecration, and a charm against the destroying mxI 
inert powers.^ Even the Jews wekomed the new Moon wiA 
such noises ;' which the simplicity of the early ages employed 
abnost everywhere to relieve her during eclipses, suppc^sed then 
to be morbid affections brought on by the influence of an ack^ 
verse power. The title Priapus, by which the generative attri- 
bute is distinguished, seems to be merd^y a corruption of BPTA^ 
HfOS damorem; the B and 17 being commutable letters, and 
epithets of similar meaning being continually applied botii to 
Jupiter and Bacchus by the poets.^ -Many priapic figures, too, 
stiU extant, have bells attached to them ;' as the symbolical sta«* 
tues apd temples of the Hindoos have; and to wear {hem was a 
part oif the worship of Bacchus among the Greeks ;^ whence vve 
sometimes find them of extremely small size, evidently meant to 
be worn as amulets with the phalli, lunute. See. The chief 
priests of the Egyptians, and also the high priest of the Jews^ 
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*Hpmavoc ^i iwu f oprijuccyaf tf papn tmfm, O. SOS. 
^/iA4>i I* uf (VfAOtviy fim\tr* myim dv^o-avof^rttv 

£v ^' Ef ((, ly i AXxn, <v ^i x^voicaa luxn' 

Ev l»9t Tijpyciir xifxiXfr ^foio wtXwpov, 

^ivn Ti, tr^tfimt rt, Af«f r'f*S aiyi^x,^^ ^ ^t8« 

MiyaXoi po/uijSot xt/|txi6aXwy. Pfaidar. ap. Strab. lib. x. p. 719. 

3 Toy yap Tv^vifa pntn rot( ffturr^oig »7roTpiVf;y xai aia%fovi<r9at, ^nXovvTc;, hri rng 
«pa( cviiiou<ntc x»i l^-raa-n^f av9i( ant^vu mf f v^v, x«i •ytarrnci iia rns 9uvn<nve 

n ytnaif, Ptatarch. de Is. et 0»u 

4 S€ii6l. tp Theocrit. 1^1. ii. S6. 

'- " •  TemefMsaqBe coBorepat wsk, 

£t rogat ot tectis exeat umbra suis. Ovid. Fait. v. 441. 
? Numer. c. x. v. 10. 

^ Sach as iDtfi^tfAiTngf tftyiowos, fifofxtog, fi^c. 
7 Bronzi d Ercolano, t. ▼!. tav. xcviit. 

* ^oyverifltxov it . Tw/g |6(»mX(«f XK^wyofopfi^deii, luu rvfJivayt^fff9tn nam raf 
ittloiovg. Megasthen. apud Suab. Kb. x¥« p. 713.. 
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hung them, as sacred emblems^ to their sacerdotal garments ;' 
and the Bramins still continue to ring a small bell at the inter- 
vals of their prayers^ ablutions, and other acts of mystic devo- 
tion. The Lacedaemonians beat upon a brass vessel or pan, on 
the death of their kings ;^ and we still retain the custom of tolling 
a bell on such occasions ; though the reason of it is not gene- 
rally known, any more than that of other remnants of ancient 
ceremonies still existing.^ 

18^. An opinion very generally prevailed among the ancients, 
that all the constituent parts of the great machine of the universe 
were mutually dependent upon each other; and that the lumi- 
naries of heaven, while they contributed to fecundate and or- 
ganise terrestrial matter, were in their turn nourished and sus- 
tained by exhalations drawn from the humidity of the earth and 
its atmosphere. Hence the .Egyptians placed the personifica- 
tions of the Sun and Moon in boats ;^ while the Greeks, among 
whom the horse was a synibol of humidity, placed theiti in cha- 
riots, drawn sometimes by two, sometimes by three, and some- 
times by four of these animals ; which is the reason of the num^ 
ber of Bigse, Trigas, and Quadrigae, which we fitid upon coins : 
for' they could not have had any reference to the public games, 
as has been supposed ; a great part of them having been sti*uck 
by states, which, not being of Hellenic origin, had never the 
privilege of entering the lists on those otcasipns. The vehicle 
Itself appears likewise to have been a symbol of the passive ge- 
lierative power, of the means by which the emanations of the 
Sun acted ; whence the Delpbians (Called Venus by the singular 
title of The Chdriot ;' but the tome meaning is more frequently 
expressed by the figure tailed a Victory accompanying ; and by 
the-fisb,-or som«^dber symbol-of the waters under it. In some 
instances we kive observed composite symbols signifying both 
attributes in this situation; sudi as. the Uon destroying the bull. 
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^ Schol.uiTlMO€rit.J.c. 

3 " It is said/' says the 6olden Legend by VlTynkyn de Worde, " the evil spiry- 
let that ben in theregyon of th^ ay re doobte'moche whto they hoc the belles ron« 
gen : and this is the cause why the belles ben rongen when it thondreth, and when 
grete tempesce and ontrages <^ wether happen, to the end-that the feindes apd wycked 
spirytes shold be abashed and flee, and cease of the mo vying of the tempeste**'- 
p. 90. 

Exftya fxn yap (ra fa«>/iu»Tl») iiv -^o^ axovtn^ xdkHou n cihfu irif ivyi* Lucian. 
Philops. 15. 

amrroixtyoi %^y of' ^ypoi> Tfo^v »vrw tuu yiyio-tv. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir, 

* OwTi ^X^t;; rX«yx" ^'ipwiT*;, ot« t»i» A^oiirfft hff/M tM\9va-tf, Plu- 
tarch. Amator. p. 769. 
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or the Scjlla^i which is a combination of emblems of the sasoe 
kind as those which compose the sphinx and cbimaera, and baa no 
resemblance whatever to the fabulous monster described ki tbe 
Odysaejf. 

183* Almost every other symbol is occasionally employed aa an 
accessary to the chariot, and among them the thunderbou; which 
is sometimes borne by Minerva and other deitiesi as well nn 
b^, Jupiter ; and is still oftener represented alone upon coina ; 
having been an emblem, not merelv of the destroying attribute, 
but ot the Divine nature in genefsl : whence the Arcadians aa- 
crificed to thunder, lightning, and tempest ;^ and the incarnate 
Det^, in an ancient Indian poem, says, ^^' I am the thunder- 
bolt."— ^'' X am the fire residmg in the bodies of all things which 
have life/'' In the South- Eastern parts of £urope, which fre. 
queady suffer from drought, thunder is estetmea a grateful ra- 
ther than terrific sound, because it is almost alwavs accompanied 
with rain; which scarcely ever falls there without it.^ This 
rain, descending from ignited clouds, was supposed to be im- 
pre^piated with electric or setfaerial fire, and therefore to be more 
nutritive and prolific than any other water:' whence thetliunder- 
bolt was employed as the emblem of fecundation and nutrition, 
ks well as of destruction. The coruscations which accompany 
its explosions being thought to resemble the glimmering fiasbes 
whioh oroceed ^tom burnmg sulphur ; and the smell of die fixed 
air arisine from objects stricken by it being the same as that 
which arises from the mineral, men were led to believe that its 
fires were of a sulphurous nature :^ wherefore the fiames of aul- 
phur were employed in all lustrations, purifications. Sec., 7 m 
having an affinity with divine or asUierial fire; to which its name 
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in the Greek language has been supposed to refer.' To repri&« 
sent the tfaunderbolti the ancient artists joined two obelisks 
pointing contrary ways from one centre, with spikes or arrows 
diveigii^ from them ; thus signifying its laminous essence and 
destructive power. Wings were sometimes added, to signify its 
swiftness and activity ; and the obelisks were twirted into spiral 
forms, to show the whirl in the air caused by the vacuum pre»- 
ceeding from the explosion ; the origin of which, as well as the 
productive attribute, was signified by the aquatic plants, from 
which they sprang.* 



DEFENCE OF PLAGIARISM. 



]M[ucH has lately been said respecting the plagiarisms of 
Lord Byron; imd reference has been made to composi- 
tions, in prose more particularly^ to prove the case against 
Urn. 1 Mm inclined to doubt the fairness of that criticism. 
Are not the migbliest productions of genius effected by 
comparison, by combining impressions made on the mind 
by external objects, or by resoiirces originally emanating 
from the labors and writings of others, and from historical 
facts and relations ? Nor can 1 easily be persuaded that 
the last are not legitimate sources of composition, when I 
consider that to them we either are, or appear to be, in- 
debted for the noblest poans. T9ie Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer are, with every presumption of tmth, supposed to 
be founded on historical lajCta* highly eiiEd>eIliabea with the 
ornaments of poetry, and owing many of their graces to 
the fictions of imagination. Tet eould we believe, as some 
have endeavoured to maintain, that the war of Troy and 
the whole series of events and circumstances connected 
with it never existed but in the mind of the poet, I doubt 
whether the bard would be at all raised in our estimation 



•fMifftf. Platarch. Symposkc lib. iv. qa. 2. 

* Soe coins of Sy rocose* SelMcUi Alouuider I. king of £pinis» £l|i, ^BC Upon 
Moie of the most ancient of the Utter, however, it h more sioiplj coaqposed of flamei 
enlj, diverging both wajs. 
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by such an admission. The Mneid is not only fonnded on- 
historical facts and relations connected with the Iliad and' 
Odyssey^ but is largely indebted to them for its poetical 
embellishments, for its fictitious graces, and for the con* 
struction of its plan, and on many occasions copies the 
incidents, if not the language, of Homer. Tlie tragedies of 
the ancients are generally composed from the writings of 
that great poet, or from historical circumstances of Grecian 
history, either transmitted in writing, or subjects of tradi* 
tional relation at the time. And assuredly a poem, which' 
has reality for its basis and support, and which is adorned 
and ennobled by the imagination of the poet with all the 
variety of fictitious ornament and all the charms of com- 
position, ought not to be less interesting or praiseworthy 
than what is merely fabulous. What says Horace ? 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 
Nee circa vilem patulumque raoraberis orbem ; 
Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres ; nee desilies imitator in arctum, 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut opens lex« 

And his poems abound in refeifences and allusions to the 
writings of Homer, Euripides, and Pindar, with not unfre-^ 
quent imitations and occasional plagiarious, since we must 
so call them, from those immortal bards. 

In the Supplices of Euripides occurs the following pas- 
sage: 

"Aiixu hxatoi^ rSv o-of ov ovfAfAiyvvvM, 
EvSa$(uovo\Jvras 8* fi^ ^ojSou; xrao^ai fl\ovs. 

Talg ro5 voo'oSyro^ ir^yMviv SicuXso'cv 

The second Ode of the third book of Horace has towards 
its termination the following sentence : 

* Vetabo qui Ceteris sacrum 
Vulg&rit arcanum sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat pbaselum. Saepe Diespiter 
Neglectus incesto addidit integrum.' 

A strong -analogy may be traced in both, and an almost 
literal translation in one part. The case stands nearly 
thus. Adra^tus solicits the aid of Theseus in recovering^ 
the bodies of the Ai^ve leaders slain under the walls of 
Thebes. Theseus, after a beautiful dissertation on the' 
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bounty of Providence^ in bestowing on man the gifts of 
speech and knowledge, the fruits of the earth, the benefits 
of commerce, the means of ascertaining things unknown by 
the inspection of entrails and the flight of birds, upbraidls 
Adrastus as belonging to that class of mortals, who deem 
themselves wiser Ihan the gods, because in misinterpre- 
tation of the oracle of Apollo, which had pronounced that 
he should give them to a lion and a boar, he had married 
his daughters to Tydeus and Polynices, and thus ruined 
the fortunes of his house by espousing them to stran- 
gers (here Musgrave prefers dg x^vrofv ism to c&s ^cuvrwy 
9ewv). It became, not a wise man to unite pure with impure 
blood, but rather to secure friends enjoying the favor of 
Heaven, of whose assistance he might avail himself in 
time of fear or danger; for that God, or .Tupiter;, who 
governs the conmion fortunes of mankind, was apt to con- 
found in the same destruction him not laboring ynder any 
divine malediction, and who had committed no injustice, 
with him whose guilt had rendered him obnoxious to punish? 
ment. 

Horace, in the true spirit of a Ijrric bard, quits the con^r 
mendation of valor and patriotisim, which open a path to 
Heaven for those deserving immortality, and says 1Jia,t 
faithful silence also has its reward — silence in affairs of 
state, it is presumed he meiuis ; and goes on to say : '^ I wfll 
forbid him who violates the sacred mysteries of Ceres, or 
the religion of silence, to remain under the same roof, or to 
loosen the fragile bark with me. Often Jupiter neglected 
has added the innocent to the guilty/' It is evident that 
Horace had in view the sentiment of the dramatist. He 
would not unite pure with impure blood, nor for a moment 
trust himself in company with one who bad rendered him- 
self obnoxious to punishment by violating the mysteries of 
Ceres. There would be peril in being under the same roof 
with such a person ; and to embark with him on the same 
vessel would be to augment the perils of a voyage, as from 
him only contamination was to be expected, not assistance 
in time of difficulty or danger. — Then comes the more imme- 
diate and palpable imitation. '* Often Jupiter has added 
the innocent to the guilty.'* The Latin expressions integrum 
aiid incesto are not susceptible of a literal translation, and 
bear a closer affinity to r«S yoo-ouyro; and to oi voo'ovvTa than 
0l6se^ which I have used ; and wwmg v^jxao-iy inust be trans- 
lated with a reference to those calamities to which the off- 
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spring of (Edipus were rendered obnoxious by their father's 
guilt. 
The 12th Ode of Horace Book the 1st begins : 

* Quern virum aul heroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia sumet celebrare Clio ? - 
Quern Deum? Ciyus recinet jocosa 

Nomen Imago r 

The Carmen XL of Pindar commences thus : 

Tim Ifiv^ tIv lipma^ 

Here the imitation is too close to require tracing ; but it is 
otherwise in the following example, where the resembluioe 
exists rattier in the sentiment and turn of ttiought than in 
the expressions ; and is perhaps attributable to the preva- 
lence of Grecian literature in the mind of the poet, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the dramatic writers in particu- 
lar. And it is probable that he was unconscious fron 
wlmt source he had drawn the lines referred to at the time 
of their composition. I allude to the sentiments put into 
tfie mouth of Hecuba in the Troades of Euripides, who had 
previously expressed her apprehension of being carried as 
a slave of the detested Helen, the cause of the overthrow 
of Troy, to the banks of the Eurotas, rather than to the 
more u>rtunate regions now described. 

Tav Ilr^vuw cifivav x,oopav, 
Kfy^inS 'OKvfuwou xaXklaTtiv, 
"OXfitf fiplinv ^fMlV ^xou- 
0-* ivioKti T* wxupirl^. 
Tiii hirepi ftoi fMrd rav Ifgov 
9))0'ecu^ ^ateay ycGpav. 
Ha) r&v Alrvaiav '/f^a/orov, 
^oivfxa; avrripy^ X^P^'^f 
SixiXoav Sqiwv fMiTif axoJo), 

Tav T awia"T«Jowo'«* yav 
'Joy/ep yafso'lai irorrm, &C. 

Horace, in the 6th Ode of his second Book, addresses Sep^ 
timius in a strain of regret, when they were preparing 16 
accompany Augustus on an expedition, that they ware to 
incur ttie perils and privations of a voyage to Spain and 
the chance of beii^ engulphed in the Syrtes, thc»i indnlgiiif 
the desire of his heart in these beautiful stanzas : 
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Tibur Argaeo positum colono 
Sit me» sedes iitinam senects ; 
Sit modus lasso maris et vianim 

MiUti«(|ue : 
Unde 81 Pares prohibent iniqus ; 
Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 
FlumeDy et regnata petam I^u;oni 

Rura Phalanto. 
Ille terraruro mibi prster omnes 
Aneulus ridet, ubi qqd Hymetto 
MeTla decedunt, viridique certac 

Bacca Venafro, &c. 

Alfhough (he imitation here is not servile^ the line of thoasfat 
and torn of expression is similar; and I cannot doubt that 
die lyric bard ^ras indebted in ttiis instance to the choral 
strains of the dramatist. 

Other instances may doubtless be adduced. Then ought 
we eagerly to convict Lord Byron, who has a right to claim 
origin^ity of genius as much as most English poets, because 
he may occasionally have borrowed from writers ancient or 
modem ; or can we pretend too severely to criticise even 
that more servile imitator Gray for having done what the 
acknowledged master in the art of poetry did not scruple 
to do before htm ? Gray may perhaps be accused of beiug 
too close a copyist, tmstii^ little to his own ]K>wers, and 
building the structure of his celebrity on the authority of 
others. A line of conduct which may be said to. argue waht 
of confidence rather than sterility of genius. Take the foU 
lowing exanqple : 

To each his sufferings, all ar« men 

Condemned alike to groan, 
The tender for another^ pdn, 

Th' unfeeling for his own ! 

Euripides. Iphig. in Aulis. 

Q.C.F. 
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AD CiceronisDisputationxjmTusci}lanarum Lib, I 



VAP. II. §. 4. Summam eruditionem Gneci sitam censebant 
in nervorum vocumque cantibus : igitur et Epaminondas-^dibtis 
praclare cecinisse aicitur; Themistoclesque aliquot ante annis^ 
quum in epulis recusasset lyram, habitus est indoctior^l Non 
ejusdeiu significatiouis sunt haecduo: ante multos annos, et 
friubis ante annis. Illud ita dictum esse constat^ ut statim a 
prsesenti tempore retro numeremus aetatem^ (ut in hoc : jiuic 
multos eum vidiannos) hoc autem hunc in modum^ ut res non 
ad praesens sed ad praeteritum tempus referatur (velut in his : 
t)ecem ante annis aliud egi^ aliuatribus anuispost). Qua- 
propter lectionem vulg.^ <juam Emestius retinuit^ aliquot ante 
annqs ^orrexit Wolfius sic: aliquot ante qnnis^ Ceterum 
lirones sciant^ aliquot annos s'aepe esse satis longam annoruni 
aeriem,. ul aliqtj^ituni et aliquanto d£iiceruut significare bpnam 
ll^aEtefl], 

Cap* IIK^. 6. In quo.eo magis nobis est elaborandum, dam, 
quod multijam esse Latini libri dicuntur scripti inconsiderate,, 
ab optimis lilt quidem viris, sed non satis eruditis,'] In editione 
priori Wolfius retinuit IlliSj pro quo Emestius jam maluit illi, 
ut ad libros pertineret. Defendebat autem Wolfius lectionem 
vulgatam sic: primum^ quidem post pronomen illis positum esse 
trajectione quadam pronac formula loquendi : ^6 op^^Ws quidem 
illis viris, sed non satis erudilis ; deinde, multa esse Ciceronis 
loca^ ubi ille sine honoris testificatione positum reperiatur^ ut 
iste non semper cum coqtemptionis significatione^ quanquam 
utrumque proprie ita ponatur. Tamen in altera editione rece- 
pit Qonjecturam illi, oblitus notare lectionis Ernestianae diversi- 
tatem : nam in textu quidem Emestius reliquerat illis. Nobis 
quoque h. 1. magis placet Illi, Sic Tuscul. III. 4. §« 1 1. Gneci 
volunt illi quidem, sedparum valent verba. 

Eadem |. Quare si aliyuid Oratoriae Laudi nostra attuli^ 
mus industria.] In Eraestii editione scriptum legitur : si ali^ 
quid Oratoria Laudis. At nullus exstat in Cicerone locus^ 
ubi artem oratoriam simpliciter dixerit Oratoriam, licet artem 
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poeticam simpliisiter dicat Pdiikam, £ Quintiliani Institutt. 
Or. 11. 14 patet, non potuisse Ciceronem ^cribere simpliciter 
Oratorio, Lans oratoria aliis etiam locis diciti ut laus impe^ 
ratoria. Hinc Wolfias scripsit Oratoriae- remota majuscula 
littera initiali. Eraeatium quidem sibi non constare deprehendi, 
qui in textu reliquerit Oratorue, quasi de arte sermo sit, in 
annotatione autem de laude oratoria loquatur. Idem Genitit urn 
lavdis defendit non bene, nt jam defendisse animadverto Tho* 
mam Wopkens. Lectt. TulL p. 49* Nam verbum aferre 
reperitur illud quidem sine Dativo, ut si dicas: moram qffert 
(conf. Cic; pro Sext. 6l) et siroilia. Hoc tamen loco durius 
emissum esset Ramanis. Dativus oratoria /aa/c^iLquum non 
sit Davisii conjectura, sed in edd. vet. occurrat, recte eum Wol« 
fius pratuHt, at in Epistola ad Davisium Rich. Bentleius. 
' Cap. IV. §. 7* jiristoteles, vir summo ingenio. Sciential 
Copia] Jure probat banc Wolfii lectionem (quam reperio etiam 
in ed. Oxon, a. 1783, T. II. p. 335) Censor peritissimus in 
Ephemeridibns litterariis Jenensibus (A. L. Z. a. 1792 no« 
113)j queni Schiitzium esse, quod illo jam anno quo prodiit 
censara videre mihi videbar, locis non paucis coniirmavit mihi 
eomparatio editfonis Schiitziame. Qu» lectionem Woliiaitan» 
seeuta, duplicem qaibus ilia niutur rationem non attulit. Scil* 
scientidB ccpic^ Ciceroniano quidem loquendi usu non reperitur : 
dbe/fffrtf'vel ir^dHiihm eopiam rectissime dixeris. Est etianv 
male a<nM8To; lectio vulg. Stin| quidem exempla copute in 
duobus tantum verbis omissae t sed nonnisi ubi est emphasis 
qtmdAm, qualis h. I* nulla. Ceterum admitabilem quandtim sci-i 
entiam et eopiam Aristoteli Cicero tribuit Orat. 1. ^ 5. 
- Cap. V^ §. 9- verba a Wolfio npn scrflicitata, quse et piihi ai 
Ciceronis ratione videntur non esse aliena Moriendmm est eftim 
omnibus ad glossemata releganda esse suspicatur Censor iUe; 
In editipne tamen Schiitzins h. I. nihil monuit. 

Cap. VI. §. 11. contra ista ipsa Disserentium Pbilosopbo* 
rutn.] Sic e codd. quibusdim dedit Wolfius pro lectione vUlg« 
Pbilesophorum Disserentium. In qua trajectio nin^ia esse vi«- 
detur. Utuiitur quidem interdum veteres scriptores trajectioni* 
bus quibus durities aliqua inest. Sed quum libri non consentiant^ 
commodiorem structuram Wolfius recepit. Neque est clau- 
sula htunmetti phihsophorum: nam prima syllaba brevis. 
i Ibid, ita ne miseri quidem.] Sunt delendum quidem putabat 
Ernestius, non delevit. Qui quam affert causam cur delendum 
sit^ nulla est. Est autem propter sentendam expungendum, tit 
jam monuit B^ntleiuS| quem secuti sunt Wolfius et Schiitzius, 
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Male Ipcum ropplevil qui adscripsit HMi, Sttbifttelligendum 
e9t pouunt esse. Coof. ^ 14^ Quimmnt extorsi^i, utfetererp 
ftd omnino non essent, eos ne miseros quidem esse passe. 

Cap. VIll.Jj. 17> QMktf si te rogmvero alifmd, non re* 
sponaebisf] Sic edidit Wolfius, quem Moitiis est Scbiiuiua; 
racte. Mam si in priori parte propoaiiioais interrogativae iiega^ 
tio poDitur^ nonDe dici aoitt ; a i irero rejicitur negatio ad axtre* 
mam propositionem, tarn non adiiibetur. Plerumque eerie sic 
dici solel. Ut supra cap. Vll. ^13. PugnanUa te loqui, non 
vides? £l €• XV. 6. S4: Nonne in his ipsis UbriSf quos seri* 
bunt de contemnenaa gloria, sua nomina inscribunt ? Cetenun 
Bostro loco etiam Bonerius legi jabebat nofi resnondebis^ Ian- 
daoa Henr. Slephaniim in PsemkhCicerone p. 1S8» . . 

Cap. X. ^ 2Q. JBfus doctor Plato tripticemMnxii animiNn] 
Pro vulgata leclione AnimiMBi reatituit Wolfius Animaoi^ Cor- 
reaerat jam Beni^iua, addicentibua codicibua quibuadam ; aed 
corrausse Bentleiiim Woliiii9 olim oobijs prsssentibus dicebat 
propterea^r quia Gnecam vocem if'up^y noo alher putaral Lstinc 
Ycrti poUiisse quam anisnum, qua m re iUe Wolfio judice yeli«^ 
aKoter errabat^ Nam 4n;;p^ esse et ammum et animam^ proprio 
autem esse animam, ductum a yerbo aliquo quod notionem hdbe'* 
ret spiraodi^ ita ut 4^^ proprie sit spiriius. Sed ut hoc mitt»« 
imia, (sic fere Wolfius pergebat) sane amb^ua semper manet vox 
4pii%^4 At, quod h. 1. monendum erat, PlatQ ubi de 4ai%$ Ui- 

Ertita loquitur, loqui non potest de anima, sed di6 animo. 
itiOy ira, oupiditaa, bse trea aoimas partes duUo modo partinere 
ipoasunt ad spirttum hominisy sed ad vim intelligendi, sentieadi^ 
concupiscendi. Haac via autem animus dicitur, nunquam asdma. 
Hoc igitur loco Cicero scripsit animum, quod et sequentia do- 
cant. — ^Acute sane et vera lectienem suam hunc fere in moduin 
' olim probasse mibi videtur Wdfius. Alia est quaestio^ an Bent^ 
leins putaverit GrsBcum irujfiiv oon aliter Liatine verti potuisaa 
quam aiSimum* Diaertia quidem verbis illud nou di^t, sed boc 
taatum : *^De Animo hie disserit Gioero : Animss autem voca^ 
bulum si quando bic usurpat, pro aere accipit ; ut paullo aula t 
Jnimum auiem aUi animam, utfere nostril Quare, ut evitetur 
gmbiguum non sine crimine admitlendumr rescribo tripUcem 
fimxit Animum.'^ 

In iis de Dicasareho qusB aequuntur^ vulgo^idem legiCnr 
Animum *0€l ammamj uncis verq inclusit priori edit&one sua 
Wolfius vel ammoMf quia quum amma propria sit spiritua^ 
mwfML^ «am vocem Cicero b. L ponere non poluerit. Do 
irmftavi enim dubitare Dicasarcbum plane non potuisae.— 'Jam 
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BenikmB verba vel animam ejiciaida lu 1. ceaaiiit. £jusautelii 
rationes nibili tute Judicdbirt VfMva. £uin enim diGere,.Di^ 
ctearcbooi aiiie dbbio dixisse ^iiux¥f ^^^ autem verti non posae 
nid mdmwn. (Quod disartis verbis Bentleium dixisse supra 
negavi.) Neque certum esse e Diccearchi verbis, quod Bent^ 
leitts voluiu Qaid enim i si dixisset ille ^^VX^ ^ mmjifia : duoi 
Cicero aliier dicere poUtisset ^uani animum vel animam ? (At 
sic Dicsrarchuin dicere potuisse W<dfius n^averat ipse. Ut 
igitur ab eojectionis causam subtiliter olim redditam esse facila 
agnoscam, tamen ab ipsius ratioae Bentleiuoi proj^ abfuissa 
poto. Qui postquam dixisset. Ciceroni ammum hic esse qui 
Gnecis i{f«x4; Quare, inquir, in hoc capite, ubi DicKarcbns 
opinionem sie refert : Nikil esse ommm> animwn, et koe ene 
^0ium immeffrustraque AnimaUa et AnimarUes appeUati: ne* 
que emm m homne inease mnimum vel aaimam, nee in bestia: 
oniaino auctor sunii ut verba ilia vel animam ejicianUir, utpote 
a raria lectioiie marginali in textum intrusa. Nam in Graecis 
JKcararebi non nim unum vocabnlum esse potuit ^wig. JBiidi 
kiymrtM ^JBfi^'VX^* ^^< 7^ ^^^ Mveti frifv yf^^f our^ h ioh 
ffMTfv ovr h itkiyof {«».) Restal ut commemorem, in ee* 
censione secundis Ciiris emendatiore qus prodiita.MDcccvfi« 
Wolfiufli verba ve/ ammam sine uncis reposuisse, quod ftdt 
etiam Sdi^taius* Uterque me quidem non rrfn^ante« Nam 
de amma, quitfenus sit mfwiMp dubitare plane non potuisse Di^ 
csearcbunii caveamus ne tale quid proouotiemus. De cu|ns 
philosopbi senlentia, a CiceroDOi ut videtur^ non omni ex parte 
dibieide et baud scio annon satis recte exposita, coof. Tennt* 
manni nostri, V. C, Hist. Pbilos.Tom.^111. p. 336. . Acscedit^ 
quod si acriptum asset neque in homine ineise ammmm, nee m 
oeitia, offenderet vox animus ad bestiam quoque relata ; quaba 
offendo aut nulla est aut minor certe, si pnecedunt verba vel 
mnimam.. Ceterum has duas voces Davisius in tertiaediliona 
a. MDCcxxx. (non in prinm a« mo<?C1x. quam. ulramque poat 
sideo : de reiiqois Davisianis leferre non possum) dicit liani*' 
binum;,! quibusdam Codd. abesse testari. 

Ibid. ^« 3A. quaiuar nota ilia genera"] Nota cum Davisio en 
add. v^. et mssw restituit Wolfius sequente Sehiilxio. EmestiiM 
quidem vocem nota ^^lossema esse dicit rsQ Ula.. At sunt ez« 
empla crebra et proUita vocis utriuaque sic eoo^uactss. Gravius 
ac significantitts loquitur Cicero, quam si iiotoomisisset. 

Cap. XL §• 22. A^ sunt fere de ammo eenientiai] Omninm 
post fere deest in bonis quibusdasn Davisii codd*j^ qui dele^it. 
Non bene, Ernestius inqnil. Jam ex.Hermise Irriaiooe.Gen* 
tilium patel*quid^ni> longe non omnas Velecum de animo aen- 
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tentias a Ciceronp esse' allatas, Sed scribere poterat fere 
Omuiuni./ Quum vero Omnium in bonis quibusdam codd. non 
reperiatur, lex autem sit in crisi tenenda, ubi facilis sit modus 
quo aiiquid adjici potuerit, facilem esse suspiciooem, si id a bonis 
codd, absit : cur Wolfius rejecerit ommutn patet. Fete autem 
pertinet ad pronomen ha, quod librariuni fugiebat fortasse. 
Eodem modo Gr%ci adjiciunt irM^, nos autem : so^ so ungefahr. 

Cap. XII. §. 27* iaque quum mvttis tiliis rebus, turn e pon^ 
tifidojure et carimoniis sepukrorum intelUgi lieet^quas rnaxi^ 
misifigeniis prtediti nee tanta cura coluissent, nee violatas tans 
inexpiabiU religione sanxissent, visi hsereret t^ eorum mentibus, 
mortem etc.] Uareret in pluiibus ross. repertuiii lectioni 
yulgatse Hasisset pnetulerunt Davisius, Wolfius, Schiitzius. 
Cur Wolfius praetulerit^ scio per ipsum. Nempe verbum bae- 
•rendii ut pauca alia verba, hocproprii babet, quod saspe Im- 
perfectum et Plusquamperfectum commutari possint ; turn etiam 
Perfdctum et Prassens. Hoc ex vocabuli significatione oritur* 
H^iserunt penna in veste taa; hmrent etc. (Es haben sick 
Federn angehangt etc. Es bangeh Federn aneXc} -Hase^ 
runt autem Germauice etiam verti potest :. es hangen^ Hsens^ 
set est : es Kdtte sick angehangt, festgesezt ; hareret est: jam 
ia eo loco erat, ubi ha^isset pneteritum erat. Nam postquam 
aiiquid hasit (sich angehangt hat); haret (iiangt es); postquam 
hiderat (sich angehangt Mtte) bavebat {hinges,} .Jam aliis 
etiam locis Cicero in verbo haerendi Perfecto Tempori Priesens^ 
PluflN|uamperfecto Imperfedtum praefert. Haec ilna ratio est'de^ 
feodendaa lectionis a Wolfio receptse. Alteram esse didebat quod 
Gonstnictioni et consecutioni Teniporum hareret* b. i. magis 
cbnvenirtt quam hasisset, quia Iroperfecto sigaificetur actio per 
hmgum tempus durans. 

Ibid, mortem non interitum esse omnia tottentem et delentem, 
sed quondam quasi migrationem, commuiationemque vita/qum 
tffi aaris viris etfemints dux in calum soleret esse; quum ceteri 
hum* retinerentur, ut permanerent tamen."] Quod vulgo ede* 
batur : 'in ceteris humi retineretur, et permaneret tamen, Cicero 
scribere non potuit. Quod Emestius conjecit, scribere po- 
loic s < cum ceteri A. retinerentur et permanerent tamen»* ' Hoc 
Wolfius amplexus est excepto et, pro quo posuit ut, hoc sensu:: 
its tamen, ut permanerent* (' Ut permanerent tamen' legendum 
arbitrabatur etiam Davisius in prima editione, quanquam ibi non 
iic edidit ; testatui insuper^ sic habere editionem Colon. Fa- 
bricii.) Non satis accurate igitur Schiitzius Ernestii correc- 
tionem simpliciter dixit Wolfio receptam. 

Ibid. §. 28 et apud Gracos, indeque perlapsus ad nos, et 
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mque ad Oceanumj Hercules, tanius et tarn prasens habetur 
deus, kinc Liber [deus] Semela natus, eademquefama celelrri^ 
tate TjffMlarida Jratres :] Quod vulgo additur, sed a quibus* 
dam coddk abest^ . <2eti5, Wolfius uncis incliisir^ Davisius et 
Schiitziiis deleverunt. Sell, tanti et tarn, prasentes habeniur 
diif hdsc omnia intelligetiday non dem. Formam Semela WoU 
fius cum Davbio posuit pro Semele^ nkelioruxn h. L codicumr 
in re arobigua Hiuctoritatem secutus; 

Cap. XIV. ^. 31* quod omnibtiscuriB.sunt, et Maxima qui-- 
dem, qud post mortemfutura stW.] Daviaius, Wolfius^ Schiit- 
zius pro vulg. maxime ediderunt maxima. Recte^ quum Ci- 
cero noli dicat : hoc mihi magis (vel A. m* minus) cura est^ sed 
potius hoc mihi majoris (minoris) cura* 

Ibid, ut ait ilk in Synephebis'] In aliis codd. legitur, ut ia 
Emestii editione: ut a%t Statius etc.; in aliis ut ait Ennius. 
Fabula autem Synepheborum Cttcilii Statii fuit, non Ennii. 
Comoedia fuit ex Ora^co Comico Latine reddita. Ennii vero 
paucissim» Aierunt^ si quae fuerunt, Comoedite: Statius in hoc 
genere regnabat. Dubitatio autem de lectione oritur. Pars 
Statii, pars Enmii nomeu praeferunt. Ubi major aliqua versa tur 
varietasy de utriusque lectionis veritate dubitare licebit. Scilicet 
quod saspissime aUas fit apnd Ciiceronem^ sicubi versus ali^uis, 
laudatur, ut pronomen ille adbibeatur de persona aliqua, id etiam. 
h; 1. statuendum videtur. Atque si ita scripsit Cicero, tale 
pronomen quasi allicit et ducit post se iacilUme glossema aii- 
quod. Sequuntur haec : ^uid spectanSy nisi etiam posterasacu^ 
la ad sepeftinere^ Dicit ad se. '. An igitur Poeta illud spec- 
tavit ? ' rf ullo modo hoc ferri potest. Igitur vel hac de causa 
conjectura quamvis audax adamari debet. De Nat. Deor. 1. 
6. simillimum quid factum est, ad quem locum conf. Wolfium 
ipsuni in Analectis litterariis II. p. 303. At exspectabas : Sero 
arbores etc. Ille qui in Synephebis illud dixit, baud dubie iia 
dixerat. Sed hie versus statim . paene in proverbium abierat» 
Hinc Serit etc. 

Ibid. §.31. ^uid Adcipt^onei JUiorum] Adoptationes in 
bonis codd. legitur prb^volg; Adoptiones. Atque a verbo 
adoptandi jfacile proceAit! adoptatio* Alia exempla afferri pos-* 
sunt, ubi sola usurpatur formula huic similis; ut affiictatio a 
verbo afflktojMT apnd Ciceronem legitur, non affUctto. Etiant 
apud Sallustium, qui plerumqiie servat antiquiorem formulami 
est illud adoptatie Jugurtha c. XI. §. 6, ubi conf. Cortii anno- 
tationem p. 455. Jiire igitur recepit Wblfius, praeeunte Davisio^ 
sequente Schiitzio. 

J bid. §. 32. numdubitas, quin specimen natura capi deceat 
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ex optima fuaque natura?] Male Ernestiui cum Lambino et 
Dayisio codicum Icctioneni deceat mulavit in debeat. Rectiua 
dixeris : specimen artit ex opHmo quoque artifice deed capip 
qnam : tpecimen'-^debet. Deed idem eat quod conaeDtaneum 
eat, jQuod convenit; debendi vocabulum domiciliuat habat 
in officio. Jure igitur aniiquam lecdonem deceat revoca«> 
vit WoIfiuSy probante Cenaore in Ephem. litt Jenens. a. 179S 
No. 113, et Goerenzio ad Cic. de Fin. IV. c. XL §• 28. Re- 
cepit etiam Schiitzius. X)ec8al ..defendil jaan Wopkena. Lectt. 
Tuli. p* 61, allatia locia similibua, aed non exponto diacrimioe 
quod est inter verba deeet et debet. 

Cap. XV. §• 34. In fllo Ennii elogio pro vulg. ^t^m^ jam Bent- 
leius optirae tuetur, quam W<dfiu8 recepit, lectionem panxit. 
Adde quod pingendi vocabulum non solum ad poema pertinet, 
sed ad quamcunque narrationemy etiam prosa expositam, ubi 
coloribus aliquis omat narrata. Fangere vocabulum apud aiw 
Ijquiores frequentatum, Lucretianum imprimis. 
' Ibid. Quidenim Phidias std-similem speeiem inclusii iu cUpeo 
Minerva J quum inscribere mom Uceretf] Emeatii coqjectura, 
excidisse nomen ante non^ speeiem faabet, non veritatem. Dici- 
mu6 imscr^ere aUauid alicui rei, nee minus bene imscribere aU^ 

Sid aliqua re. Hoc igitur loco verbis qtrntm inscribere mm, 
eret aubintdligendum videtur: clipeum nomine suo« Fieri 
etiam potest^ simpIickerCiceronemdixisse insaribere, ut hviypci-^ 
ftiy simpliciter nonnunquam est hnypa^ xoisiv. Legere me 
memini conjecturam Censoris editionis Davisiame per Rathium 
repetitle in Epheraeridibus Litterar. Halensibus (A. L. Z. a. 
1806. No. 73) quern Wolfium non esse facile intelligas ex cenr 
sura. lUe igitur sic statuit ease legendum : qyum inscribere 
nomen liceret. Scil. PbidisB non satia tntt, nomen addere arti- 
ficio : etiam effigiem suam tradere vobiit poateritati, ut kodie 
libronim auctorea prsBter nomen nonnunquam imagioem attain 
vri inaculptam Kbris prseponunt Haec etiam cbiyectura 
speeiem habet, non veritatem. Nam aliud est licere, ahnd non 
seHis esse; necjue certo ocMistat, quod sumit Vir doctus ad con- 
jecturam stabiliendaro> imo ne vert quidem mmile est^ nomen 
Phidm artificia addkum fiuisse. Saltern apud PJutarcbum 
Peridec. XXXI. ed. Hutten.T. I. p. 4tt>f qui locus classiciia 
est de illo clipeo^ (coaf. etiam Anctorem libri de Mundo cap. 
VI. ed. Kapp. p. £71) nihil est de nomine inaccipto. Ccteraoi 
fie quonam Minerva^ signo Phidiaco aermo sit^ tirones discani 
ex Boettiteri nosiri libello eruditbnme scripto^ JlndetUungen 
zu XXIy Vorlesungen uber die Jrchdologie, p. 84^-S(X ^ 
Cap. XV^. §. 38. sed quod litteris exstet proditum.'] Emestii 
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lec^o' pr^iiimm nt ulttun qaidem codicem babet auctoreni^ et 
•icobt eit vocabulum, est probo. Sed ex boc non sine sagaci- 
l«le j0iAC«lpait ReiskiuSy quein Eroeslius ne nominavit quideniy 
proditumf quod eecipienduai ceasiieruiit cuoi £meslio Wolfiin 
el ScbiiUBiluu 

CAROLUS UORGENSTERN. 

DwrpdH. 



ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 

HEBREW BIBLE. 

Letter 1. 

THEcoilalioB <tf Hebrew MS& by Dr. Kennicoitt forms an 
imponant epocb in the history of Biblical criticisnu Before 
the f>eriod when this collation took place, an opbion generally 
prevailed^ that the text of the Hebrew Bible had been preserved 
free from error and defect ; and that no various readings of aaj^ 
consequence were to be found, either in the editions^ or in Ibe 
MSS,, of the Hebrew BiUe. About the middle of the 17th 
eeptury Cappellus and Morinus maintained a different hypo* 
tiMMiis. ** Hie sane," saj^ Morinus^ speaking of the opinion 
aientioned above, respecting the immaculate state of the He- 
brew text, ^' Hie sane insolentissima confidentia cum i|^ora- 
tioiie maxima conjuncttur, Hebraica Biblia sunt sincerissima. 
Quamobiwm vero i Non alia ratione ducuntur, quam quod ex* 
euaa sibt tnvicem consentina aaimadvertant. Idem de MSS. 
emainm setatuo^ quorum ne speciminaquidem unquam viderunt, 
* affiiaaandiim esse temere pronunoiant. Nee cogitant omnet 
fere libros editos extmo ei eodemfMUe dimaaasse; ideb consen* 
sum ilium non magis admirandum e$»e, quam editionum vulgatss 
versionis auctoritate dementis VIII. recenaitarum unitissimam 
concordiaaA."< The accouat of Cappelius'e laborious and 
valuable work I dudl give in the woitls of Dr. Kennicott. 
'5 The man who fimt tinderftook to bring the printed text of the 
Old Testament to the test .of sound criticism^ viras tbe learned and 
now justly celebrated Ludovicu^ Cappellus, in bis Critica Sacra, 

' Kannicott's 1st Dissert, on the state of the printed Hebrew text, p. 395. 
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the work of six-and-tbirty years ; a work, which, notwithstandiilgf' 
the violence with which the publication of it was (for the spacer 
of ten years) opposed by some, notwithstanding the virulenc)^' 
with which it was condemned after publication by many others, . 
(and is condemned to this very day by a few,) and nofwitbw 
standing some undoubted mistakes in particular places, will be a 
lasting monument of the fame of its author/' ' ^' Cappellus 
undertakes to prove — that various readings may, and ought 
to be, collected on the books of the Hebrew Testament, on 
account of the many mistakes in the modern copies, which 
mistakes have been occasioned b^ the ignorance and carelessness 
of transcribers — that one principal means of discovering these 
various readings is, a careful exaoiination of the ancient 
versions, and a judicious comparison of them with the present 
Hebrew text — and that, from the many places in which the 
printed Hebrew text differs widely from the sense of those an- 
cient versions, and places where the translators could have no. 
reason for varying designedly^ we may properly infer that their 
written copies were in these' places somewhat differerit 
from our :prm^«<2' copies; consequently that we may safehf 
refer.to these versions wherever the present Hebrew text is uri'-' 
intelligible^ absurd or contradictory/!* The new doctrines ad->> 
vaiiced by Cappellus and Morinus met with great opposition : 
nor did the subject of dispute between them and their opponents 
admit of a satisfactory decision till the extensive collatioki of 
MSS. and editions of the Hebrew Scriptures undertaken and 
executed by Dr. Kennicott. This learned and laborious critic 
states, in. the Dissertatio generalis ^t the end of hiis edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, that he at one time thought that the 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible differed very little, and in 
matters of trifling import, from the autographs of Moses and 
the prophets. He was. led by degrees to form a different 
opinion, in consequence of a request from Bp. Lowth thathte 
would compare the Hebrew text of 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. with thiat 
of the parrallel passage, 1 Chron. xi. IIJ A careful examination 
of these and other parallel passages convinced him that the H«* 
brew text had materially suffered from the errors of transcribers, 
and in a dissertation on i Chron. xi. compared with 2 Sam.v. and 
xxiiik he endeavoured toprove the truth of this position, and pro* 
posed an ext^sive collation of Hebrew- MSS. with a view ta 



' Kennlcott's Ist Dissert, p. 379. ^ Kennicott's 1st Dissert, p. 380^ 

^ See Kennitott^s Dissert. Gener. p. 57. 
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the restoration of the Hebrew text, as far as so desirable an 
object could be attained^ to its original purity. The sentiments 
of Dr. Kennicotty though supported with much ability and 
cogency of reasoning, met with considerable opposition ; but 
happily his plan obtained the powerful support of a prelate^ not 
less eminent for a profound knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
and skill and acuteness in Biblical criticism, than for a zealous 
and conscientious discharge of his important publip functions; 
** vir," as Bishop Lowth elegantly describes him, '* summae eru- 
ditionis, summo loco." The collation of Hebrew MSS. was 
begun in the year 176l,underthe auspices of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, followed soon afterwards by the patronage of the King 
of England, and of most of the crowned heads in Europe, and 
the second and last volume was published in 1780. The MSS. 
Hebrew and Samaritan, collated by Kennicott and his coadjutor 
Bruns, for this splendid and valuable work, amounted to no less 
than 600, besides 30 editions : and the facts resulting from this 
collation have proved to demonstration, that the opinion of 
Cappellus, Morinus, and Kennicott, as to the state of the printed 
Hebrew text, is substantially true*-^that there is no immaculate 
copy of the Hebrew text at present in existence, and that the 
same means must be used for correcting the text of the Old 
Testament, as have already been used with so much success in 
correcting the New Testament. It is not necessary, nor indeed 
would it accord with my own sentiments, to vindicate all the 
conjectural emendations of the Hebrew text proposed by Dn, 
Kennicott. Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus : and we 
ought rather to be surprised that so many of his critical con- 
jectures have received a strong support from MSS. afterwards 
collated, than that he has sometimes proposed amendments with- 
out sufficient grounds. I will conclude this letter by stating some 
facts which I conceive to have been fully proved hy Kennicott's 
collation. 

Dr. Kennicott's collation has proved — 

1st. That the MSS. of the Hebrew text differ, in a great 
number of passages, from the printed text, ''Codex hie Mstus.," 
says Kennicott, speaking of the Bodleian MS. No. 1, '^con- 
tinet lectiones circiter 14,000 a textu Hooghtiano diversas/' ' 

2nd. That the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible differ 
materially from each other. '' Monendum est," says Kenni- 

> Diss. Gen. p. 21. 
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Gotty speaking of the editions of the Hebrew Bible published 
in the 15th century ; '< monendum est harum editionuni primaai/ 
etsi tantum psalmos complectatur^ habere supra 600 diversitaten 
integris verbis vel literis. Editionem Tero ultimam, quae est 
Biblioruni, continere plures quam \2fiOO.^ * ^' Primi editores 
prophetarum priorum affirmant — penes nos fuerunt exemplaria 
niulta probata et bona — non libera tamen ab erroribtis et men^ 
dis ; nam profecto inventio libri absque mendo vel errore 
miraculum foret/' 

3rd. That many readings of the collated MSS. are decidedly 
preferable to Vanderhooght's text; and serve to correct that text 
in many places where it is obviously corrupt or defective. Some 
proofs of this will be found in my remarks on Mr. Bellamy's 
New Translation^ inserted in the Class. Joum, xxxv. p. 15 J. 

4th. That the Septuagint and other ancient versions are con- 
firmed by the authority of MSS. in many passages, where the 
reading of those versions is preferable to that of Vanderhooght's 
text. Forproof of this, I refer the reader either to Kennicott's 
Dissertatio Generalis, or to the readings of the ancient versions in 
Boothroyd's Biblia Hebraica — a valuable work, though I shall* 
have occasion to prove in a subsequent letter that it abounds 
with typographical errors. 

KIMCHI. 

Falmouth, May, 1822. 
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On Dr. Osann's Edition of Philbmon. 



No. II. — [Continued from No. L.p. 343.] 

*^ Denique addendum notas in Philemonis Lex. auctore Bri- 
tanno Anon}'mOy editas in Mus. Grit. Cant. 1. et 2,^ ad quarum 
calceo) sigia R. W. adposita est^ quum frugi esse viderentur, oni-' 
niaque Philemoneni spectantia simul hac in Edit, contineri veU 
leniy integras in notis nominate ubique auctore repetendas curavi^ 
perpaucis exceptis, quae locum scriotoris alicujus sisterent et sine 
dispendio sensus concisius afferri posset." P. xli. The signa- 
ture ii. W. denotes Robert Walpole, the learned traveller. 

*' Olov *u7r>jAjpij^, * avuTDjX*^^^ : e Cod. edituni olov v)}X«f^^, 
avr^XK^r^i, quae mutavi secundum Lexici SGM. inediti locum et 
Etym. Mt 6l. *AXKoL hoL Tou * ypa^era*, oTov * wtijXi^^^, *avuT>j- 
Ai^ij^y (TvllJi^alvei Ss r^v votvv r^v fiij oi\si^iei(ruv irlcrirri : quo minus 
autem hie de mendo cogitetur^ facit alius Etjm. locus p. 22, 
"A^axTTos vofxtg loTiV ^ *avu7r)jXi$^^, ubi perperam edebatur* «vu^* 
Ai^o^y qiio vitio etiam Phrynich. in Bekk. Anecd. £1. *'Avvv^'' 
Ai^o^ vaus* ^ fj^rj U7aX)]XtjUrjX6V)] X. T. X. laborabat^ licet Bekkeri 
errorem Barkerus Epist. Cr. ad Boissonad. 217. propagarit. 
Igitur etiam Pbav. [post Eust. ap. H. Steph. Thes. p. 1799. 
d. Ed. Lond.] fallitur^ quum I. c. scribit, olov awi^ifiYjg vav^, ^ ju.19 
oAei^sTcra v/cra-p, facile corrigendus/' P. 17. See the New Gr. 
Thes. 1. c. 

^* De nominum in a\ios desiuentium accentu egregie disputa- 
vit E. G. [H.] Barker, in Aristarcho Anti-Blomf. sive^ Reply 
to the Notice of the New Gr. Thes,, Loudini edito 1820. P. 1. 
p. 7. et xviii. Vide et ipsam Lond. H, Steph. Thes. Edit. p. 
1493. a. V. AldaXeog, ubi tamen ab Editoribus in eo erratum est, 
quod vocem vriifa\ios et Philemonis et Arcadii de Ace. 38. auc« 
toritate firmatam nihili esse contenderunt. Utramque vocis for- 
mam et Schneider, et Riemer. optime agnoscunt, modo non 
yij$«Xeo^ evulgassent.'' P. 4 1 . " Sententiam de delenda v. yij- 
faXeos latam quum ipse Barkerus in Add. ad Aristarchum su- 
um p. 112. retractavity non debebat vir eruditissimus erroris a 
me redargui. Rei conficiendae nunc satis habeo Herodiani 
9re^} Mov^povs Ai^eoo$ Fr. attulisse^ paucis ante mensibus e Cod. 
Taurinensi erutum a Peyron Notit. Codd. Taur. 33., ubi de 
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accentu hujus generis adjectivorum fuse disputatum est.'' P. 
xxxvii. 

"*Pu]x/3of, Phav. Ampliora Etym. M. 640. ubi v. quas 
E. G. [if.] Barker, ea, qua solet, eruditione congessit: 
quibus addas Schol. e Cod. vetustissimo saeculi fere X.^ olim 
Mutinensi^ jam Regio Paris. 451.^ dementis Alex. nonnuUa 
continente partim editum a Bast, ad Greg. C. 141. [241.] 
quod integrum hie describo, repertum fol. 8. verso ad Coh. 
ad Gr. p. 15. : . KSiVo^ xa) {>o[/^^os' hoovoi, ol (rrpo^iXoi xai oi 
ivg<roiy 00$ Jioyevioivo$. 'Pofi^osy Sivo^, xoovog, ^vKYjpiOV, (Bast. fuXa- 
piov edentem Cod. scriptura fefellit,) oi l^y^TrroLh to (rirupTlov, xat 
«y Tulg TiXBTotlg ISovsTto, Ivol ^o*tj} to Ss. . . xa* p^l^fio^ IxaXeTro* 
oZto); Jioyeviavoi, "On li [insert, 6] poy^^o^ xolI ^ujxjSoj Xiy&ronj 
* AitoWiviog ^ijciv o ^Poho^y *P6fji,Qco xu) TUftTrava) 'Pelrjv 4>p6yig 
iXao-xovrai." P. 112. Bast. 1. c. has thus edited the Gloss : 
Kwvor 01 (jTpdfiiXoi kol) oi ivpcroi, oS$ Aioysviuvog, ^oiJi^^os, S7vo^. Kt : 
Kwvo^' ^vXoipioVy ctj l^yiKTOLi to (ncugrloVy xol\ h tolI^ tsXstoTi^ ISovei- 
To, *lvoL poiKfj. To ds uvTO xu) l>6[ifio$ IxaXsiTO. OvTco Jtoysviavo^. 
1. Bust has lightly read, in the Ms., which he calls Cod. Moden.^ 
or rightly supplied from conjecture, uuto after ro U, 2. But he has 
evidently mistaken the Gloss^ reading it as if it were two separate 
Glosses on the word xoovo$y whereas the head of the article, which 
head he has omitted/Kwvo; xct) pof/i^fio^, and the concluding words. 
To hs avTo^ot) pof^fios IxaXeTro, might have satisfied him that the 
first relates to xaovog, and the second to j^o/xjSo^. In the Notes on 
Etym, M. 1108. Ed. Sturz. I have produced the Scholion, and 
subjoined the following remarks: — "Sic Schol. hortulos suos ir- 
rigavit ex eodem flumine^ quod libavit Hesych. *Po'|xj3oj* yf^ofog, 
a'Tgo^o$, i5x°^> 57vo^, xwvog, ^vXfjpiov, o3 If^^rrai o'^^oivfov, xa) ev ralg 
TsXsTuis hviitai!' The Gloss of Hes. quite confirms the punctuation 
and arrangement of Osann. 3. Hes. has ^vXvjpioy, which Bast had 
tacitly corrected into ^vXagiov, guided perhaps by the unnecessary 
doubt, which H. Steph. Thes. 2, 1142. c. had expressed, about 
the genuineness of the form ^vXfjgiov : see Osann. p. 82. who 
has neglected to notice Lobeck. ad Phrynich. Ed. 78.: — " Hu- 
Xfjpiov autem, cui Albert, patrocinatur ad Hes. v. 'Pofji^og, atque 

tota ilia terminatio deminutivorum in ripiov, de qua docte et co* 
piose egit Spohn. mens Comm. de Extr. Odyss. Parte 133., 
multas habet suspiciones. Etym. autem hoc modo scripsisse vi<^ 
detur : HuXa^iov — — Soxi/Xrcurgpov ds to JuXu$ioy xu) JuXapiov." But, 
when Lobeck has seen Philemon I.e. and read the note of Osann, 
he will change his opinion. 

" 5*ft»)vo^ xdXsiTui xu) 6(riiogy lurroL ^Aoreog TrvgtJjxarof, ci^g S^jXoi 
irupoi 'ApiTTOTBKu oa^scTjxoV. H. A. 9, 27. (40.) ubi Schneidero pro 
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cKpecrfAos e Cod. Med. avTwv lo-jUro; edenti jure obloquutus nuper 
est E. G. [if.] Barker, in Wolfii Anal, Liter. Fasc. 3, 67- 
[Classical Joumal^T. 18. p. 344.] cui vulg. scripturam defen- 
denti jam Philemonis auctoritas accedit." P. 121. In the pas- 
sage referred to I have not decidedly rejected the reading adopt- 
ed by Schneider, nor have I decidedly adopted the vulgar read- 
ing a^fOTjct^;. My words are these : — ^' Quum tamen Bust, suo 
in exemplari aupeo-jxov repererit, amplius de hac lectione cogitan- 
dum videtur. Certe oc^safiog pro siiiipl. ecr/xo^ tarn mira est 
loquutio; ut vix earn sine corruptelae suspicione transmittere pos- 
simus." 1 am, however^ now happy to say that, whatever doubt 
1 did feel, has been entirely satisfied by M. Hermann's just de- 
fence of a(pe(rfji,os, which is subjoined to Mr. B.'s article, p. 73-4. 
Osann is also mistaken in supposing that Mr. B. has not 
quoted the passage of Philemon, which he will find p. 66. 
215. Iv oiyvco S' Icrjcto^ oo$ frsXsiuBoov* V. Sso'jxo^, Inc. S* 6<rju.^^. 
Extat lo-jUrO^ yvvaiKwy in Aristoph. A. 353. et Icr/XrO^-:— /XrUp/ji^Tcajy 
in Babrii Fab. 4. De Fur. 363. Fuit, opinor, vox e re aviaria 
derivata, et proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandum 
sedentibus, Anglice Covey, Malim igitur h^^M^ ab s^oilui** 
Burges. ad iEsch. Suppl. p. 99. On the question, la-id^ an 
ffo-fto;, the reader can see what I have said in p. 66-7* where too 
p. 64. other examples of the word being applied to denote 
a number may be found. I -cannot assent to the ingenious re- 
mark of my friend Burges, that the word is '' e re aviaria derivata> 
et proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandum sedentibus, 
Anglice Covey ^^ because on that sup position It could never have 
been applied to denote a quantity of liquid^ such as yaXaxro^ 
hr^hs Eur. Bacch. 710. Philostr. V. S. 1, 19. p. 511.; Ictjxo^ 
l/LeXicaifiSf Mel, Epinicus ap. Athen. 432. I therefore still 
think that the primary meaning of the word is a vessel adapted 
for receiving bees, a Hive, a Skep: — I. because from this as the 
primary meaning you may easily trace every sense attributed to 
the word ; 2. because I have shown tibat o-jx^vo^, a synonym of 
h-fuog, is used in precisely the same manner to denote a hive of 
bees, then a vessel of honey, and metaphorically a multitude of 
persons, animals, things etc. Dr. Blomf. Gloss, ad Pr. 373. has 

made a similar mistake: — "'Jwoco, Premo, Affligo, videtur 

nianasse ab i\|/, Animalculum, quod cornua peredit.'* 1 agree 
with the learned Dr. in considering the notion of pressure to be 
the primary idea of hooo, but I must reject his derivation from 
T\|/, until he has proved how well that idea accords with the habits 
of the animalcule : see Mr. Barker's Diss, on the verb *lvm, in 
Classical Journal, T. 9. p* 114. 
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** XiXi^. Magnopere conferenda sunt^ quae E. G. [i7.] Bar- 
ker. Annot. ad Etym. M. 1128. diligenter congessit. Pro 
edito wroa-TiXXeiVf quod mihi quidem sensu carere omnino vide- 
batur, auctore Barker. L c. 1 1 30. u^oo-Wvf iv scripsi, quod simillU 
mo contextu Eiut. 1936. habet. De v. inroariveiv nihil statim 
succurrit. Contra apposite derivativum vKoarsvil^a), Eumath. 5. 
p. 212* *i7 S* tnrs(rT8Voi^e Xfiirroy afgoiitnov, xa) to Xevrov epeorixoy 
*aTOOTgyay/Xra oXijv ^Sovijv 1^ aur^v fto* f/ig<r)jy i<rri>ia^8 rv^v ^pwp^ijy. 
Apertum est e Cod. Par. Reg. 9895.^ queni inter Parisienses 
optimum judico^ "^ uTroarivayfjM esse suscipiendum. Concidit 
^^itur V. amomvayiMLy ex b. 1. a Schmidtio Tamend Griechische 
f\^'drter p. 14. enotata. Atque uvea-TivaXfi recte habere, plura 
ejusdem Auctoris loca abunde docent, e quibus cito 4. p. 116. 
'T^ocmvat^o) de Quavis leniori lamentatione praecipue usurpatur : 
ita Soph. Aj. 315.'' P. 194. Even if the Cod. alluded to bad 
not contained the reading vTrocrrivayfjLa, the context and common 
sense would have proved the necessity of introducing it. For 
the verbal noun was meant to re-echo the meaning of the verb 
itself, and therefore if the one was aireareva^i, the other must 
have been uTcoirrivayfSMy or, if the one was UTroa-rivoi^s, the other 
would unavoidably nave been vTroa-rsvuyiAoi. 

^^* Discinius ex Schol. Ven. II. B. 262. Aristarchum a*So», 
4« circumflexe scripsisse, Dionysium vero Sidonium oxytone. 
Pamphilus omnes id genus accusatives circumflectebat, Diony« 
sius Thra. Aristarchum culpat, qui alSw et ^oo circumflexe scrip- 
serit, alia vero oxytone, TlvHy Ar^ri. Vide etiam ad II. I. 240.' 
R. W. in Mus. Crit. Cant. 1, 126." P. 7. See Aman. Crit. 
et PhiloL, in Classical Journal 31, 112-3. 

^* Oy^o"!^, dv^asoos, ivr^trelhov, quae omnia vide ne sint Gramma- 
ticorum inventa, qui quum pluralem ra dyijo-e/Sta passim ap. bo- 
nes scriptores reperirent, repetendum eum a sing, dimin. Sni- 
eethav putaverunt. . Gerit sane quidem vox ra ivr^celhot substan- 
tivi saepe vicem : sing, autem nuspiam ofi*enderis. Pluralis ex- 
empla habes collecta a Beck, ad Aristoph. O. 537*, ubi Scho- 
liastae xeve^pia rci 6vYi<rel^ia restituas velim pro ivrjcriiiaia, auctore 
Schol. Cod. Victor, in Thierschii Act. Phil. Mon. 1, 3. p. 393. 
collate Piersono ad Herodiau. 466.: quanquam de ipsa v. Syi^- 
0^a7o^ dubitandum minime esse providit Lobeckii diligentia in 
Parerg. ad Phrynich. 568. Beckii exemplis adde Philostr. V. 
A. 1, 1. 'Eo'fi^a, (quo jure et Schneider. Lex. v. Ovfi<ret$ios. et 
Frenzelii Beitrage zu Schneiders Griechisch-Deulschem Wof^ 
terbuche Isenaci 1810. edito p. 11., M^fAura citent, scire v^ 
Jim, quum vulgatam duo quoque Codd. Puris. tueantur,) re l|c- 
6vf^(rniia>v, ibique Olear., et 8, 7, 4. Denique Porphyr. de Abst. 
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4, 16. p. 353. UoepayyeAXerai y«p xou *E\tv(Tm avix^cien xarof 
xiSmov opvliaov, xa\ l^dufiov, x^t) xvofjuav, poiSis ts xai f^iiKioVf xoi) 
mt/o-i}; fMfjJavrm od (TTtXixo^s el^oia6at, 00$ to $yi](reiS/cuy : quo loco 
quum de cibia tantummodo seraio sit, quibus mystae CereriB 
Tesci iiiterdicerentury sponte apparet Boissonadi conjee turam, 
Mifjila^reu to (nreXiiov Si^a<r6ou »s to dyria-eiSimv, ad Herodiani Epi- 
mer. 120. prolatam, plane concidere, etsi pro ov corrigendum 
esse to recte sensisse videtur : iTrrsa-dM autem proprie de cibis 
dici docet locus C(eai. Alex, hue maxime faciens^ Paedag. 2. p. 
149. Sylb., ubi de Moyse : ^/Iv ii hfrixev etTrrsa-iaif ir&Kw xexfio- 
Xt;x« Tourcov t^ 6vii^ti/Laia, ra re el^Xohret, rot, n itiroirenfiyfMva. 
Adde Athen. 308.'' P. 68. This note will call forth many obser*- 
vations. 1. In the passage from Porphyry Osann has inadvertent- 
ly omitted xa) before xaroixtS/cov. 2. In the passage from Clem. 
Alex, he has adopted the vulgar reading Ji^^ijEt^Ta, a viorA formed 
against analogy, which deforms even Potter's Edn., and which 
must be corrected into 6fvi<n[Muot, 3. The reading Icrfi^f&aTa in 
the passage from Philostr. has been incautiously adopted from 
Schneider's Lex. by the Editors of the New Gr. Thes.p. 521. 
b. ; and it also appears in the work of H. Stephens 1, 1564. in 
▼• 6y^i;, who quotes it from Budaeus. 4. The Editors do not 
think, that to vindicate the observation of Philemon, there is any 
occasion to produce an instance of 9y)j(re/Siov used in the singu- 
lar ; for its existence may be inferred from the plural roi $vr^ 
cetSioLf which Osann supposes to be alone in use. However, the 
singular does occur in ^lian H. A. 6, 2. 'AXXoi ft^ SoxeTy IcrS/eiy 
xeyejS^ioy re xa) ivr^tntSiov. Suid. : Oytjo-ijxaToy* tJ viVixpcoi/i^ivoVf xai 
9yi](re/Sioy' to vexpov : cf. Zonar. et Tittmanni Cyrill.: Owicnl" 
tiov TO $yi]o'i|xa7oy. 6vyiin[iaiov' to yeyex^eo/xeyoy. 5. In the passage 
of Porphyry the clause, xu\ l?rtVij^ fte/x/ayTai x. t. A., is not ne- 
cessarily to be understood de cibis. For, if he had so intended, 
there would have been no occasion to introduce the words ItiVij^ 
ftffft/flsyrai at all, as the genitive tou — i^ouriai without them, 
would have been quite sufficient. But those words clearly 
prove a change of topic, and therefore Boissonade's conjecture 
does not plainly fall to the ground. His words are these : — 
'^ Multum se torseruut W. DD. circa h* 1. et nuper ad novam 
et luculentam Sancto-Crucii Mysteriorum Edit. 1, 282.461. 
Proponam et conjecturam meam, Kcu hr/cnj^ li^ifiUvreti to erirf- 
Ki6ov u^acion^ (i$ to Ayijo-eiSifioy, et cadaverum contrectatio aeque 
est impura ac stercoris. De v. tj-frik^og cf. Elmsl. ad Acham. 
1 1 70." 6. The alteration of ou into to belongs not to Boisso- 
nade, but to Valent. ap. De Rhoer. 7. Osann has overlooked 
the Add. to Boissonade's work, p. 295,: ^ De loco Porpbyrii 
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vide omnino Thes. H. Stephani Lond. Ed. p. 519-*' where the 
following lection^ partly suggested by Valent., Gale, Reisk, 
and Abrescb, and partly original, is adopted, Kott hriavis lAefj^lavrai 
rSt Xe%oS^ a^oco'tui, w$ rcu iwiireMwv. The observations of the 
[Bditors are too copious to be transcribed on the present occasion ; 
but 1 believe that the careful reader of them will be perfectly satis- 
fied with the propriety of the proposed^and those very slight, alte- 
rations. 8. Osanu begins his note with the words : — ** Ovria-is^ 
ivtia-ecof, ivYitriliiov, quae omnia vide ne sint Grammaticorum in- 
venta, qui quum plur. ra dvri<r6lhu passim ap. bonos scriptt. 
reperirent, repetendum eum a sing, demin. dvYia-ilhiov putaverunt/' 
But, as the reasoning of Philemon holds in regard to the other 

words, which he mentions : (Ta is avo rmv eis ij ivi\vx6ov itci rorj 

ffflo; xXivojxevcov hoi roO ei^iov ymfu&fOL, hoL tyis €i h^ioyyov ypu^ireu, 
ohf Sv^cK, 6vri(r8a3g, 9Mj(re/Sioy *oLX.tj^eihov' TofsfSioV *8a|xaX6/8»ov 
xnio-g/Sfov* xa) ersga, :) it must hold in regard to this, whether 
there be any example of flv^o-ij, or not. *' Ov^crij, Mors, ^iopot, 
Suid. i. e. Corruptio. Sed nullum hujus usus exemplum affert. 
Existimo autem tanquam a fut. 6vij(ra) esse formatum, sicut reOvi)- 
(reiv ex Dione protuli. Eandem certe, quam ivria-iSf formatiohein, 
(quaecunque sit,) sequitur Nomen OvijcrifiaToj, item Bvv^<rs[S^ov.** 
ri. Steph. Thes. 1. c. 

On the following words of Philemon p. 70.: — Aotyl^g. 
^rargooyujxfxoy, «x toO Xayou, (o$ 6 toO w-eXagyoC y6vo$, *'jreXupyi^ri$* 
TOW kCxov, *Xux/8i]^* * a\$xroftSri$* *X'ivliyis' *7rBphxliri$i Osann 
says : — '^ Vulgo Auyooov, quod fieri posse nullo modo persuadeor, 
quum AaytBYjg formari hinc minime possit : neque moror ea, quae 
ap. Suid. leguntur, Aaylivis' b rot) T^Myooov/' But Tittmann ad 
Zonar. had previously so corrected the Gloss of Suidas. Osaon 
refers to Vaick. and Huschk. as the only or chief authorities 

respecting the termination of nouns in ievg, and if he looks 
into the New Gr. Thes. p. 1286. b — 90. c, he will find the 
entire observations of those critics with much original matter : 
see also Mr. Barker's Epist. Cr. ad Gaisford,, in Classical 
Journal 25, 175—6. It is to be noted that Aayl^g is from 
Auyos^ and Kuyihvs from Xay6$. Osann tacitly cites from Etym. 

M. 554. Toi yip slg o$ ovopi^aru, el ftev xaiagoi, hi, rou aSvis TOiou<ri 

TO flraTpavujxixoV— «i is fi^ xuiapiyhA toD i5»jj, Kpovog, [KpoviSij^^ 
accidentally omitted by Osann,] Aayos, Aaylitis, and so Schaefer 
hat edited the passage ; but we must read Aiyog, as in Etym. 
M. 165, *BYi\os, *B)j^/8nr Aayos, Aetyliy^s- See the New Gr. 
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REMARKS 



On Criticisms of the Pentateuch^ by Eichhorn, 

Bertholdt, &c. 



No. I. — ElCHHORN. 

Whatever may have been the religious doctrine of the 
Israelites before the days of Moses^ it must be confessed that he 
stamped a certain originality and stability on it^ which the 
nomadic lives of their ancestors prevented them from acquiring. 
Yet, we must at the same time suppose^ that he selected hit 
history from the ancestorial traditions and poetical remains of 
the patriarchs^ as well as a vast multitude of his institutions 
from some in use among them, and in a certain degree common 
to the Oriental world. 

But, although sound criticism obliges us to admit this fact ; — 
when we observe the types, by which he prefigured the advent 
of the Messiah^ continuing unimpaired to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and resuming their primitive force and intent, when the 
people became once more settled in Jerusalem ; and when we 
remark those wise precautions, which he adopted to preserve the 
higher kuowlege of his day among the Priests^ we must likewise 
assent to those claims of inspiration, which he asserted. Having 
bad opportunities of examining the esoteric dogmata of the 
Egyptians, and being acquainted with the bigoted Polytheism 
of the common mass, he was able to trace the gradual rise of 
the human intellect from the personifications of atmospheric 
phaeuomena, and the deification of inert matter, up to the ex- 
alted doctrine of One Incorporeal and Supreme Being. The 
Babylonian and Egyptian systems of Theology were placed within 
his inquiry ; hence, he was qualified to separate ithe true from 
the false, to retain such rites and customs, as were borrowed in 
these from the Patriarchal Church, to enact such salutary laws 
and restrictions, as would deter bis rising colony from imitating 
their errors and their abominations. These, together with the 
Phoenicians and Hebrews, are the four most ancient civilized 
nations on record ; but the religion of the other three was not 
subjected to the severe tests, by which the divine origin and 
credibility of that of the Hebrews were assayed. Enduring 
one continual circle of political changes, conquered by fierce 
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and savage despots, as soon as they had settled' themseWes in 
Canaan^ torn in subsequent times from their altars and their 
hearths, transplanted into the highest seat of idolatry then exist- 
ing, they afforded ample proof, notwithstanding their many 
aberrations from the Mosaic law, that these revolutions could 
not make their religion extinct, that amidst all their hardships 
and wanderings they retained stilt recognizable, and indeed, in- 
delible marks of their national peculiarity, and preserved that 
Pentateuch inviolate, to the forming instructions of vihich they 
were indebted for the preservation of all their records. Each- 
horn, Michaelis, and others, have attributed the survival of the 
sacred writings to the care, with which the Priests deposited thetn 
in the Temple, which, in fact, was a custom with every known 
nation of antiquity. Here, the genealogies and public registers 
found a place, as well as the oracles of the Prophets, affording 
one general point of reference for legal and sacred purposes ; 
so that, although much has, assuredly, been lost from the 
several writers, through the vicissitudes to which the nation was 
exposed, we must nevertheless refer the existence of all that 
remains, to this salutary precaution.' But we must, at the same 
time, take into the account, that had not Cyrus permitted the re* 
settlement of the Jews on the Jordan^ that had not such men 
as Ezra and Nehemiah been raised up by Providence to super-^ 
intend the rising state, as well in temporals as in spirituals^ 
all this solicitude for the safety of these MS S. had been frustrated, 
nor had a vestige survived the wreck of Hebrew literature on 
the shores of the Euphrates. Since that time, all that has es- 
caped these desolations has been watched with an indefatigabla 
diligence; and as laborious a method, as could have been 
devised, has been adopted to prevent interpolations or omissions 
in the sacred text. If we, therefore, consider our present Ho^ 
brew Scriptures as originally transcribed from the copies in tha 
Tabernacle and Temple, and revised, as accurately as the matn-* 
rials would allow, by Ezra after the captivity and most probably 
collated with every MS. in the possession of the returned exiles; 
they must, with the exception of some few incidental variations^ 
remain correct to this day, having been much better defended 
by the Masoretic scheme, than the writings of Homer, Pindar, 
j£schylus, and others, as we may easily perceive from the various 
transpositions, and unwarranted guesses of their several editors. 
We are enabled to arrive at this conclusion from the quotations 
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of the Mosaic Law in subsequent books^ and from the relation 
of the same events in the books of the Kings, the CfaronicleSy 
and Isaiah^ which could not i^ee tfie one with the other, were 
the case different* Yet many textual variations must exist, atid 
fhat they do exist, we may ascertain from a collation of differ 
ent MSS. ; but, these may reasonably have been expected to be 
more numerous, and in general they do not appear to affect any 
point of doctrine or of history. It is true that many divines of the 
German school affect either to allegorise a part of the Penta« 
^teuch into a iwtog, or to determine it to be a late compilation : 
the first may be referred to the reveries of a fanciful mind, and 
the latter is absolutely defective in proof, and supported by no 
authority. — It is indeed a fact not a little singular, that the 
eastern and western copies of the Pentateuch exhibit the most 
striking similarity, and therefore correctness ; as any one, who 
will be at the pains of comparing the present textus receptus 
with the MS. brought from India, and now in the public library 
at Cambridge, may observe. But to a class of men, who seem 
systematically to scepticise, and apply arbitrary rules of criticism 
to Hebrew literature, abundant opportunities must present them« 
selves from the many desideranda necessary rightly to analyse and 
explain a production of such ancient datef. 

No reasonable theologian can hesitate in supposing, that 
Moses had documents before him, of which he made use, in the 
history of events preceding his time: — his enumeration of the, 
genealogical tables of the nation^ of itself, would determine the 

Juestion. Eichhorn has, in part, argued this from the title pre- 
xed to Psalms Iviil — viii — lix. (JTTW/l*/**) which appears to 
have been borrowed from Deut. ix. £6. ; but this cannot, in any 
way, be regarded either as an evidence or an objection. He says, 
'^ denn man konnte die Inschriften dieser Psaimen fiir zusatze 
spaterer hande, oder das citirte hied fiir ein altes Volkslied 
erklaren, das, ohne aufgeschrieben zu seyn, bloss von mund zu 
mund gegangen ware ; sondern auf citationen eines 6eschrie<^ 
BENBN Ganzen." To this hypothesis, however, demonstration 
18 wanting. 

To the proofs, which Eichhorn adduces, that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, we can in general assent ; although we con- 
ceive many of his proofs ^^from the style,'' (beweis ' aus ihrer 
sprache) very wild and absurd. That he wrote books, which 
pass under his name, whoever he or they may have been, who 
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reduced them to their present form^ the contents of the Old 
Testament very satisfactorily determine. We discover Joshua 
i. 8. mentioning the iTTLn *1S)D^ which he elsewhere particularises 
as the rWD"D^\n "130, and David citing, as a thing well knowri, 
a roll manuscript (Ps« xl. 8. HBVrbyO) in which the laws of 
offerings were specified;^ by which nothing else could be intended^ 
than the law which we find in the Pentateuch. -Similar mention is 
made of it in the historical books :' 2 Kings xxii. 11. pSD^i"! 

imnn) i Chron. xvi. lo. (mrr DTiTQ niron !?D) achron. 

xvii. 9. (mrP nnin IQD) 2 Chron. xxxi. 3.; & xxxv. 26. (11/133 
mm nni/ia) Nehem. viii. 3, 8, 18.; ix. 3. (mWIBD). Such 
arguments as these contain sufficient and intrinsically solid force 
to establish them : his citation from the fortieth Psalm alone 
(8. v.) establishes his position, as David's allusion cannot be mis- 
taken. The" Megillath Sepher" could, in this instance, 
be a name applicable to no other book, because the context re- 
stricts it to this particular division of the sacred records. ** HfpSb 
HQV (says Rosenmiiller,) volumen libri, h. e. liber, qui oblongis 
membranis convolvitur, nam, quemadmodum Latinis volumen 
a volvendo, ita Hebraeis Piv^t^ a 7/^ convolvit, et adhuc Judaei 
Hon solum }n libris, qui vulgata forma plicabilibus foliis con- 
stant, sed in Synagogis in oblongis membranis, quae ex antiquo 
more super cylindrum sen axem ligneum in orbem cjrcumvol- 
vuntur, legem scriptam habent. Per hoc, autem, libri volumen 
Davidis tempore, cum haec scriberet, intelligi aliud non potest, 
quam Pentateuchus." As Eichhorn well urges, the author of 
these books must have both lived and written 4it the time of the 
delivery of the law : a later writer must necessarily have been 
ignorant of many circumstances connected with it, which long 
prior to his day would have descended to oblivion. 

Add to this, as we shall more fully exhibit in the sequel, 
that these books are quoted in many subsequent parts of scrip- 
ture, in a great variety of which they are unequivocally referred 
to Moses. We ^ trace extracts from the Genesis and the Exo- 
dus in Psalms civ. cv. cvi. cvii. which, with the preceding obser- 
vations, amount almost to a positive conclusion ; in David*8 
last charge to Solomon, obedience to ^^ the statutes, the com- 
mandments, the judgments and testimony of God, as writteK 
IN THE Law of Moses,'* is strongly enforced: we may there- 
fore define, without violence, the ITYJ/I IQD to be the corpus 
juris Mosaici, which was the standard of religion, and continued 
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to be such with Judah and Benjamin^ after the revolt of the 
ten tribes. 'And, " wilh the exception of these five books, we 
discover none of the canonical scriptures of the Old Testament, 
among the descendants of the members of the Israelitish king- 
dom :" (whereas) " from this time to its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, there was, almost every fifty years, in the kingdom of 
Judah, a renewal of the law, and a reform of the worship of 
God undertaken, according to it." Hence (£ Chron. xvii. 9.) 
we remark Jehoshaphat commanding the Levites to instruct the 
people throughout all the cities of Judah from the iTy)D *1S)D, and 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 18.) Jehoiada the priest, as well as (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 3.) Elezekiah arranging, in times of great corruption, the 
worship of the Sanctuary, iTOD JmJTH 2\nM. All of which 
wholesome regulations were neutralised^ by Manasseh's irreli- 
gious reign ; but, at the expiration of it, we see Josiah proceed- 
ing to a fresh reform according to the model (nach der vor- 
«chrift)of these books (2 Chron, xxxiv — xxxv.). We find Jeremiah 
admonishing his contemporaries to observe them, and Daniel 
(ix. 11.) citing their defection from them, as the cause of the 
captivity ; at the termination of it, the service of God was ar- 
ranged according to the precepts therein contained ;^ — the burnt 
offerings, the feast of Tabernacles, and of the new moon ( Ezra 
iii. 2. et seqq.) were solemnised, TWJ2 jyy)D2 21/lDD (Nehem. 
viii. 1,3, 8, 14, 18.; ix. 3.) 

The reasons produced in ^ 410 (dass Esras kann sie 
nicht abgefasst haben) that Ezra is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, are not to be answered : but we abstain from entering 
into the various minutiae of the question, in which he has in- 
dulged himself, in §§ 411, 412, 413,414,415, and content 
ourselves with transcribing a note from p. 267. : '' Josephus in 
Antiq. Jud. Iii. c. 19. § 9. gives the same explanation of the 

name Ma}v(n]^. Ufflf signifies in Cophtic water, and 0Y2CG 
to preserve from, or rescue. In Ht^ the sound of the Egyptian 

word is only as well imitated as it could be ; but tVth2 means 
extrahem, not extractus, as we nmst interpret his name on the 
authority of Moses himself, (Ex. xxv. 10.) So likewise OTHG- 
PGR (Gen. xli. 43.) is artificially imitated hi iniK." Gen- 
tile historians corroborate the proofs whigh we extract from 
the writings themselves ; and much has been collected, and yet 
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may be collected from the remains of Sanchoniatbo preserved in 
Eiisebius ; — if we had a perfect library of Egyptian and Etbio- 
picMSS.^ much more, illustrative of these times, would be dis- 
covered. We find the truth of Scriptural allusions in the pages 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo ; and much more shall we 
ascertain, as we proceed in our acquaintance with Sanscrit litera- 
ture, the key of all knowledge. Moses admits, in fact, the exist- 
ence of certain ancient documents, when he makes mention of the 

SEPHER YASHER, the SEPHBR MELACHEMOTH YEHOVAH, 

and the like ; and his intention was, undeniably, to write a true 
history of the Creation, brought down to his own time. Sacred 
stones, pillars, altars, and other memorials of primitive events^ 
doubtless, were powerful auxiliaries to his undertaking; but 
these, without such a compilation, as the historical parts of the 
iTTUl *1SD, would soon have become the mere commemorators 
of uncertain tradition. jy q jyArrp 

St, John*s Coll. Cambridge. 
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No. IV. — [Continued from No. L.p, 354.] 

Part of the lines prefixed by D. Heinsius to his books De 
Coutemptu Mortis. 

MyjTe j3/ov o-Tuysotjxi, xaxcov yevvvjropa vdvrcoVf 

aX?^ riv iTcreXeo'atixi rup^i] 7uiqri<rrot, 7ruXal(ra$f 

rov 8* aZ 9r^oo-j3xl\J/aj avru vpoo'ep^ofji^yov' 
ei[/.^(yripoi$ arlvaKrog Icov Koii bfjLol'ios, 

Compare Pope's Epitaph on Fenton : 

Calmlv he looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 

In No. X. of the Retrospective Review, p. £20, notes, an 
anecdote of Edward I. while besieged at Conway, is given froB 
an old chronicle : ^' Et Rex habuit paucum de vino, quasi viz 
imam lagenam, et fecit miscere in aqua, et dare ommbus ^w cvm 
illo fuerunt ; et dixit: In necessitate omnia sunt communia, et 
omnes habebimus unam diaetam donee Deus melius nobis sue- 
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currat." Is this a genuine anecdote^ or a copy of similar stories 
in ancient writers i 

lb. p. 234. art. on Dr. H. More*s Philosophical Poems. 

Strange sights do struggle in my restless thought. 
And lively forms with orient colours clad 
Walk in my boundless mind 

^This is perhaps the original of the most poetical passage in 

Gray:. 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray 
With orient hues, unborrowed of the Sun 

The lines from Storer, in p. £7dy 

Nature hath powr'd enough in each man's lappe. 
Could each man learn e to use his private happe. 
Are a translation from Claudian, Ruf. I. 

 ' Natura beatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti. 

The designation of time (p. 282.) '' Now at such time as law- 
yers walke the streets/' &c. in the manner of Homer : Od. M* 
^fM$ y en) Sop^ov otv^g ayogviiev aviiTTri, Kgtycov veUsa voWoi SfX0(- 
fyiMvoov alt^riMV, x. r. X. Finally, the idea of the singular marriage 
ceremonies in p. 330 — 1 (quotation from Chapman) was very 
possibly (annotators ought never to be too positive) taken from 
Musaeus, 1, 274 — 282. 'Hv yajxo^, aXX* axopsvTOV «jv Xexoj, x. 
r. X. Chapman, as the translator of Homer, and continuator 
of Marlowe's poem of Hero and Leander, was probably not 
unacquainted with Musaeus. 

Jeremy Taylor's Sermon, " The House of Feasting," p. 288, 
vol. i. ed. 1817. 

'' Ebrius et petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, 
Dat poenas, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelida. [Juv. Sat. III.] 

A drunkard and a glutton feels the torments of a restless night, 
although he hath not hilled a man ; that is, just like murderers 
and persons of an affrighted conscience." This, and another 
still more curious mistranslation in the same page, with which 
we shall not trouble our reader, are instances of the ease 
with which the drift of a passage may be mistaken, when it is 
quoted from recollection, without regard to the context. Such 
petty oversights detract nothing from the reputation of a writer, 
whose learning would appear extraordinary, were it not accom- 
panied by a genius still more wonderful. An error of the same 
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kbd occurs in Potter's Antiquities, a work which in this respect, 
as in some others, is far from being sufficiently correct. Vol. 
II. p. 151, ed. 1775. (of the Naval Affairs of the Grecians.) 
*^ Being safely lauded, they discharged whatever vows they had 
made to the Gods^ besides which they usually offered a sacrifice 
called airofioiTrigtov, to Jupiter surnamed a^ojSar^pio; — These 
devotions were sometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, &c.— - 
more especFally to Neptune^ — Thus the heroes in Homer (Od. 

r. 4.) 

Al [0*1 8g niXov, NriXtiOs luxT/ft«yov moXUipov, 
T^ov* to) d' eifl iiv) OaXio'ayis l^pot psl^ov 
TOLvpovg ncay^i/^iXavag 'Evo(rt^o9n xuavo^a/iTj." 
The meaning is, ** They (the Pylians, understood from lIvXov) 
were, at the time the Itbacans landed, sacrificing to Neptune 
on the shore." Potter's translation militates with the grammar 
of the passage, as well as with the context. 

In a copy of Virgil which is in our possession, an over- 
officious hand has taken the trouble to fill up some of the un- 
finished verses. One of these attempts is worth transcribing : 
iEn. X. 16. 

at non Venus aurea contra 

Pauca refert ; neque enim contenta estfamina paucis. 
The sarcasm, at least, is worthy of Virgil. 

* Blomf. Gloss, in Agam. 6l, (troXvivopog ijx^Ji yuv«<xoV.) Does 
not Lycophron somewhere call Helen t^v w-fyTeyajxjSpoy f We 
have not the means of referring to the passage ; it may be a slip 
of our memory, as probably as of Dr. Blomfield's, who has 
only quoted one passage of Lycophron on the occasion, 1. 851, 
after Stanley. — Gloss on I. 81. We quote a sentence of this 
note, as illustrative of the connexion between certain passages 
from various writers, quoted by Coecilius Metellus, in the Misc. 
Class., which the writer in Blackwood' was so much at a loss 
to discover. '' Poetis autem mos est, quum tropum paullo 
audaciorem adhibent, epithetum statim adjungere, quod notionem 
ejus circumscribat ac definiat." — I. 869 sqq. — Of this beautiful 
passage there is an animated translation in Mr. Mitchell's article 

' Having alluded to one of the Magazines, we take the opportunity of 
referring to a passage in the London Magazine for March, (we think p. 
d26.) containing some judicious observations respecting the dolphin of the 
ancients. The whole article (a narrative of a sea- voyage) is well worth 
perusal. Wo may likewise be allowed to recommend the Life of J. War- 
ton, in the same number. 
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ID the Quarterly on the Female Character in Greece. Mr. M. 
hasi however,, by mistake attributed it to Sophocles. 

From the Song of Moses. 

4 

0$ avixfiToo ^egi xaXAjflrrafT 
^veyxt xkiovs, xai iravavoi^v 
Imrovs re j3«X«v Imreov r hfiywi^ 

<rrig^» li 6ffoy* xakicoo vt¥ l/x^^ 
icxyv re /3ia^, (Mvcay 6* Sjxvcov, 
h T afJi,^i\otfei caynipa xotx f* 
rw S* ^ijSaroy Sojxov ao-x^o-o) 
9rao-aif avynis, xicriuov re ^Xilals* 
S$ ejxo/ T aXxi) ^^oyoVoiO'i t' s/to7;^ 
?g|x' ey Seivoi^ ao'TVfiXMTOV, 

Xiyx^g TrpojSXiijUr' ave^eiv6ri* 
voXejxou $e fteSsr KTPIOS air^ 
irgoxkf^fi Iv IfMtT; 

xeirai lAOvcai^ ^oXueuxrov. 
oj vDv rayou Aaov avayvoS, 
ll^povg t' a[i,vhg, rplfpvfi,u reXi], 
Touf T IxXexrou^ fixo'lKsoog xmi^Q^s 

yXaixr^ ^vvifAt^e ioLXao'cn. 
TTOVTOj S' 6xaXu\p'y f J 8' eupimopotj 
jSevJij X/fiyi};^ olo'v re X/Soj, 
xarefiy argaria* o^i Se X^ipl, Iloireg, 
xXeo^ ^veyxas, r^v S* avrfTaXoov 
u^epoTXiav avoftov^ re X6yo\}g 
^tcrroocreig, ff'Ojxiroy $e rovuv 
wifAilfas ipy^Vf c&rei r' o^of ov 

jtx^Xs^^ ^iT^ xare^Ke^as 
luiXicMT avaxri wqic^Kfra /tsXwy^ 
0^ &vix^r9p ;^6p» xaXXiOTt? 
^vtyxt xXeou;, xa) ^avo'V^S^v 
Tttou^ Tf fioiXdoVf Imuav r* hr^x^vf. 

In Samson Agonistes, 675 sqq. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout ; 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected. 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn'd 
To some great work   — 

VOL. XXVI. Cl.Jl. NO. LI. F 
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* Adorned' it here used in the Latin sense ; furnished, or sup* 
plied with requishes for the work. So Jeremy Taylor, in bis 
first sermon on Marriage ; ' The Apostle therefore^ who him- 
self had been a married man — does explicate the mysteriousness 
of it, and describes its honors, and adorns it with rules and pro- 
visions of religion/ &c, Dryden in bis translation of the exor- 
dium of Lucretius, borrows the words, but applies them in a dif- 
ferent sense : 

Thy Memmius, under thy bright influence born. 
Whom thou with all thy gifts and graces dost adorn. 

u NUGATOR. 

.^i± 



NOTICE OF 

Journal of a Tour in the Levant, By William 
Turner, Es^., in three Volumes Octavo. 



iHis work, which modestly presents itself as a 'Tour in the 
Levant,' comprehends the remarks of an accomplished and in- 
genious traveller on so many countries, and those so eminently 
interesting from various circumstances, that it might justly have 
assumed a title of much more lofty pretension : — for Mr. '^rumer 
visited not only the European and Asiatic coasts, and principal 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea, but explored the classic re- 

fions of Greece ; Egypt with its mysterious antiquities ; and 
Palestine, consecrated among Christians as the scene of events 
most awfully important. It is manifest from several passages 
scattered through these volumes, that he could ably have fulfilled 
his original intention of illustrating the observations which he 
had himself actually made, by a comparison with descriptions 
extracted from Homer, Strabo, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other ancient writers ; but to examine with due attention 
all that they have left us, and all that modern travellers and anti- . 
quaries have published concerning the different countries above 
mentioned, is a task of such magnitude as seems sufficient to 
appal even a veteran drudge in literary labors ; and had our 
young author consulted us, we should have agreed with those 
friends who advised him (as his preface, p. x, informs us) to 
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relinquish so extensive a design, and to publish his Journal ^ as 
nearly as possible in the form in which it was originally written.' 
This advice he has happily followed ; and at a moment when 
every information respecting the Greeks and Turks must, from 
the nature of their present contest, be particularly acceptable, 
we are in possession of such authentic and curious anecdotes, 
illustrating their manners, customs, and opinions, as we could 
not possibly have received for two or three years more, had he 
persevered in his original intention. This work is evidently a 
faithful transcript of his Journal; written while each daily im- 
pression was fresh, and therefore worth a hundred recollec- 
tions; Mr. Turner relates, in a lively and pleashig manner, 
various minute circumstances which might have escaped the 
notice of a less intelligent and observant traveller, yet serve, very 
materially, to display the true character of those who at present 
inhabit Greece, Syria, Egypt, and other countries, unfortunately 
suffering under Turkish barbarism ; and amidst the venerable 
remains of their former greatness, at Athens or Jerusalem, at 
the Troad or the Pyramids, he contrives, without any affectation 
of profound research or antiquarian cant, to impart useful infor- 
mation as well as entertainment — and the writer of this notice, 
who has himself visited some, though not all of the places through 
which Mr. Turner travelled, can so far bear ample testimony to 
the accuracy of hit descriptions and the justness of his remarks ; 
whilst in this respect, he finds the opinions of two or three in- 
genious friends, who have explored the other countries, equally 
favorable. 

We proceed to state, that having obtained an appointment in 
the Embassy to Constantinople, under Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
JListon, our author embarked in April, 18]^, on board the 
Argo, passed seven days at Cadiz, inspected Gibraltar, and re- 
mained long enough at Palermo to collect materials for a very 
amusing account of that city, and some excellent observations 
on SicUian manners; the excessive profligacy of the higher 
classes, and the abject misery and poverty of the lower. Mar- 
riage is considered by the women merely as a cloak for licen- 
tiousness; all the agricultural and commercial interests of the 
island are sacrificed to the luxury of the capital, near which the 
roads are good, while tlie interior is almost impervious; the 
nobles gambling away their fortunes in Palermo, totally neglect 
their estates in the country — and this ancient granary of the 
Roman empire had been, a short time previous to Mr. T.'s 
visit, in imminent danger of a famine. To this neglect among 
the nobles is added the rapacity of the priests. 
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* And thus the people are so oppressed and plundered, that perhaps, 
no instance can be found of a nation enjoying the reputation of being 
civilised, and presenting every where such scenes of misery/ (VoLL 
p. S5.) 

Malta/and the island ofMilo with its hot-springs, and ancient 

ruins, among which oar author discovered and copied some Greek 
inscriptions, must not detain us from the Plain of Troy, (p. 36.) 
where he found reason to commend in the strongest manner Sir 
William Gell's ' extraordinarily accurate descriptions and draw- 
ings/ He passed through the paltry village of Koum Kali, 
and crossed the rivers Simois and Scamander below their junc- 
tion, where they were (on the l6th of June) about fifty feet 
wide, and knee deep ; in the heap of stones called Hector's 
Tomb, a large hole, seen by one of Mr. T/s party eighteen 
years before, was now filled up with wild fig-trees. Some of im- 
mense size abound in this neighbourhood. The Simois la 
beautifully bordered by trees of the richest foliage. The English 
gentlemen dined and passed the night in Bounarbashi, at the 
Aga's house, where they breakfasted next day under an arfak>ur 
of vines in his garden, said to occupy the site of Priam's. (P. 
38.) Some women of the village, washing at one source of tht 
river Scamander, reminded Mr. Turner of Homer, who de- 
scribes the Trojan dames assembled there for the same purpose 
in time of peace. (Iliad, xxii. 155.) At Alexandria Troas be 
copied some Greek inscriptions, and examined the ancient aque-^ 
duct, remains of a gate, a theatre and bath — but the Turks are 
daily reducing these ruins, whence they derive materials fot, 
the stone balls discharged from the batteries round Constant!^ 
nople, and for their buildings in the vicinity. (P. 40.) At the 
Asiatic town of the Dardanelles (called Abydos by Europeans) 
Mr. T. crept with ease into the great gun which fired stone 
shots at our fleet in 1806; it lies immoveable on the ground: 
the diameter of its bore is two feet ; it requires sixty-three oke^ 
(each oke 2^1bs.) of powder, and its stone ball weighs one hun- 
dred and forty two okes. Here Lord Byron's experiment ex- 
cited our author's curiosity on the subject of Leaqder's exploit i 
and he attempted to swim across from Asia to Europe; but so 
strong and adverse was the current, that after twenty-five minutes 
of violent exertion, he had not advanced sbove an hundred yards, 
and desisted. He is convinced that no man could swim a mile 
and a half (the breadth in the narrowest part of the strait) against 
such a current — whereas the task is comparatively easy from the 
European side. 

* I therefore,' says he, ^ treat the tale of Leander's swimming acrosi 
both ways, as one of those fables to which the Greeks were so ready to 
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give the name of hiistory; qtudqidd Gracia niendax audet in hittairia* 
(P. 45.) 

We must be brief in noticing the arrival at Constantinople, 
and the British Ambassador's audience of the Sultan, whose letter 
to the Kaimakam, or officer representing the Grand Vizier (then 
absent), ordered him to * feed, wash and clothe the infidels, and 
bring them to him/ Indeed such are the studied insults to 
which every ambassador from a Christian Sovereign is exposed 
on his introduction tp this barbarian despot, that it is difficult 
to conceive why the goveniments of Europe submit so tamely to 
the degradation of their representatives — the more, as it does 
not by any means serve to advance the conduct of their negotia- 
tions* Mr. Eton (in bis Survey of the Turkish Empire,) relates 
that the Freneh Ambassador in 1700, (Mons. de Ferioles,) did 
not obtain an audience of the Sultan because he would not take 
off his sword, yet. ^ he remained a dozen years longer at Con- 
stantinople, and transacted the business of his office with credit 
to himself and advantage to his country/ After some very ju- 
dicious observations on the Turkish government, the character 
and policy of the Sultan, the system of dragomans or interpre- 
ters attached to European missions; the extraordinary establish- 
ment of Janizaries, the plague, the dogs that infest Constan- 
tinople, the population of that great city, (perhaps, including the 
suburbs, between six and seven hundred thousand souls, to sup- 
port which the provinces are often drained after a severe plague,) 
and various other subjects, Mr. Turner begins the account of 
his journey to Greece. (P. 93.) On this expedition he set out 
from Constantinople (or Pera, close to it) in August 1813, and 
returned to the same place in July of the year immediately fol- 
lowing. The principal objects which he visited during this 
expedition w*ere, the islands of Tino, Zanta, Cephalonia, and 
Itbaca ; Patrass, Ijepanto, Prevesa, Arta, Yoannina, the cele- 
brated residence of Ali Pasha, Mount Pindus, from the sum- 
mit of which were visible Olympus, Thermopylae and Par- 
nassus, with the Achelous and Peneus, now inconsiderably 
streams; he passed a month at Tripolizza, then proceeded to 
Argos, the ruins of Mycenae, Corinth, Salona, Delphi, Mount 
Parnassus, Livadia, Thebes, the remains of Platsea, and Athens. 
We cannot follow our ingenious author -closely through all these 
places, most of which have afforded him subjects of pleasing 
communication, curious anecdote, or instructive remark. Near 
Previsa he examined the ruins of Nicopolis, where had been 
m temple of Apollo, and two theatres : of the smaller he says :— ^ 

^Tbis was the most interesting remnant of antiquity J had yet seen. 
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and gave me the best idea of a Roman Theatre: but I could not h^ 
being astonished at the smallness of the stage, which could not have been 
above fifteen feet wide, nor more than eight deep. I found a few copper 
medals, &c.' (P. 109.) ". 

At Argivocastro Mr. T. had an interview with All Pasha^ aud 

was most graciously received. JHis Highness spoke with much 

regard of Mr. Liston, the ambassador, mentioned a very flatter* 

ing letter he had received from Mr. Canning when Secretary of 

State, and wished that all Englishmen should consider Albania 

as their home ; and this most aspiring and ferocious tyrant 

spoke of Bonaparte's ambition and cruelty, which he said it was 

necessary to curb. (P. 128.) In consequence of the Pasha's 

invitation, our author visited him at Tepelen, where an apartment 

in the palace, magnificently furnished^ (the same which Lord! 

Byron and Mr, Hobbouse bad before occupied) was allotted for 

his accommodation. 

'Dinner, consisting of eighteen dishes, was soon brought in on a large 
tin tray, about three feet diameter, which was laid on a reversed stool, 
and placed by us as we sat on the sofa, while a page of the Vizir (as Ali 
Pasha is entitled) laid on our shoulders fine napkins splendidly embroi- 
dered. This page's story was very romantic ; and the beauty of his per- 
son added to its mterest; his father was the chief of the Suliotes, who 
fought against Ali Pasha for eighteen years with a handful of men (not 
above 5000), and caused him a loss of 20,000 troops. On hein^ taken be 
was ostensibly pardoned ; but he died suddenly a year ago, it is strongly 
suspected, by poison ; his son, though apparently a great favorite of tbt 
Vizir, is daily apprehensive of the same fate/ (P. 134.) 

We revert to p. 130, where a note informs us that the his- 
tory of this Suliote war with Ali Pasha had been published in 
the Romaic, or modem Greek language, and recorded instances 
of individual, and particularly of female courage, truly wonderful: 
we regret that Mr. Turner did not complete the translation of 
it, which, as we learn, he had commenced. At Zante he was 
obliged to perform quarantine, and amused himself in the laaea* 
retto by reading books aud newspapers lent to him by 

' Prince Commiutti, (son-in-law of Mr. Foresti,) who was an adept in 
reading English, though he could not speak it. An old Zantiote, named 
Bova Nicolas, (a common appellation for old men among the Greeks,) 
was sent to me as a servant by Mr. F., and provided for my cookery and 
bedding with tolerable comfort. On a subsequent examination of my 
ba^age, I found he had plundered it unconscionably. He carried ou 
this system of robbery till he was detected, and flogged round the island 
by order of General Campbell, who would have been justified by law in 
aanging him for the offence that entailed his punishment, viz. deli?ertng 
Stolen articles to an accomplice out of the lazaretto, by which he might 
have introduced the plague into the island. It was, however, fur this act 
of justice that General C. was arraigned in the liouse of Commons as a 
lawless tyrant/ (P. 171.) 

Similar charges we have lately seen preferred against the 
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'Mccessor of General Campbelli and probably Mrith as little foun^ 
(ration ; the difficulty of governing by gentle means such people 
ais the inhabitants of Zante ^ill appear from a few anecdotes 
related in the work before us, but not more unfavorable to their 
charactier than many others that we have heard well authenticated 
front diier quarters. The island contains about 37,000 souls— 
the nobles agree only in tyrannising over the lower classes. 

* Hereditary quarrels/ says Mr. T., * are carried among them to a 
dreadful pitch , and while there I saw a man hung for assisting a father 
to murder his son. I suppose one might defy the whole world to produce 
such instances of villany as are acted in the Seven Islands. The mo6t 
revolting and unnatural crimes are common ; and were almost entirely 
overlooked b^ the Venetian and Septinsular governments, to whom, iiH 
deed, the selling of impunity or of pardon was a common source of emo-« 
lument. A Zantiote nobleman not loqg aso, on his deathbed, pistolled 
his own brother; another administered a slow poison to the only son of 
a rival, as the most bitter vengeance he could take on the father. The 
poor boy survived, but is to this day a wretched object from its effect,. 
In short it would be eqiially impossinle and needless to enumerate their 
crimes. There are only two classes, the very rich and the very poor. 
The former are constantly intriguing to remove from office or to niurder 
each other; and the latter are such submissive retainers to them, from 
fear or bnbery,as to be always the ready instruments of their vengeance.* 
(P. 180.) 

Such are the nobles of this island, where the poor see nothing^ 
in their clergy but voluptuousness and rapacity, and in their 
legislative bodies nothing but chicanery, deceit and delay. Under 
the former government it was usual for the nobility to employ pri<* 
▼ateers, by which they intercepted the commerce, and plun- 
dered the property of their own countrymen. 

* As General Campbell was one day riding out he saw four men creep- 
ing behind a wall on the side ol^the road, and called them to him; they, 
said they would come round the wall, but made off as quickly as thej 
could, and he soon saw them escaping in a boat to the Morea. Unfor* 
tunately he was attended only by a servant, so that far from being able 
to take them, he may be considered to have had a fortunate escape. 
Next morning word was brought to him that these men had shot three 
boys who were gathering onves. little doubt was entertained that 
they had been employed by some Zantiote nobleman to destroy the ob- 
jects of his displeasure, and large rewards were offered for their appre- 
hension, but hitherto without success. The present laws are Venetian ;' 
great delay takes place in the execution of justice, trials frequently last- 
ing three or four years. Two years had been occupied in the trial of the 
man whom I saw executed; and, at the gallows^ though long urged to 
confess, he insisted that he was only an accessary, and that the two prin- 
cipals (the father and brother), who had actually committed the murder,' 
had been acquitted. They fled the island immediately after the trial was 
finished. It is to be hoped that English laws will soon be introduced 
here as at Malta; but in the interval (before the national character and- 
the government of the Ionian islands is settled) the governor is in a great 
difficultyi having no standard to guide himself; as he cannot consis*. 
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fently employ English authority to administer the unjust and partial HmB 
of Venice, and no others are yetestablished. Every mode of conciliation ia 
adopted ; and the. national and religious prejudices of the islanders are as 
much consulted as is consistent with good government. It was amusing 
enoush to see the seriousness with which our soldiers joined and canied 
candles in the church processions.' (P. 181.) 

* The indifference of the Zantiotes with respect to assassioalkNi, 
may be understood firom an anecdote recorded in p. 208« Aii 
old man, who bad fled ten years before, in consequence of having 
committed two horrible murders, returned to secure some pro- 
perty, and quarreUing with his wife, beat her severely. She com- 
plained to the Capo di Govemo, and General Campbell by this 
circumstance, discovered who be was, and instantly ordered bim 
to be hanged. 

'When the order was communicated to him he exclaimed, 'Whatf 
would you han^ me now in my old age?* and several nobles of Zante re- 
inonstratedagamst the iniquity of punishing a crime so long after its com* 
mission ; but as they could not bring the General to acquiesce in such an 
absurdity, the man was hanged. A Turk, then in Zante, at whose village 
in the Morea this wretch hSi been long living, came to beg his reprieve, 
but was told to his great astonishment, that the Sultan himself could not 
avert the execution of justice in Zante.' 

Mr. Turner notices many abuses by which the nobles in Zante 
and throughout the Ionian islands, oppressed the lower orders, 
whom General Campbell effectually protected against them— 
in consequence of which, the nobles have sent complaints to 
England of the severity practised by the British authorities^ 
whust the poorer classes invariably express the happiness atid 
security they enjoy under our protection* (P. 211.) The 
reader will be glad to learn^ that through the unwearied exertiona 
of General Campbell, who employed Mr. Turner in the affair^ 
three of the four assassins, who murdered the poor boys above 
mentioned, were discovered at Corinth, and after a desperate 
resistance, one was kUled, and another wounded, who with the 
third, and the head of the dead murderer, was sent to Zaote; 
and the execution of these villains is said to have put an end to 
the practice of assassination in this island ; the fourth suffered 
death at Gastouni for a murder committed there. We cannot 
here trace our author in his antiquarian researches at Delphi, 
where he copied some inscriptions, nor at Thebes, of which be 
l^ives a view neatly etched, nor at Argos, which he thinks still 
entitled to the epithet bestowed on it by Homer, on account of 
the beauty of its women, xoAXiyvvaixa ; nor at Mycenae, where 
he again bears witness to Sir William Gell's accuracy of deline« 
ation. But we shall rest with him a moment at Athens, whicb 
be entered 
'by the gate of a miserable wall that surrounds it, and rode imme» 
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diately through streets of wretched houses, to the house of Signor tiOgo^ 
theti, whose son is English consul ; almost every Greek as we passed 
•aluting roe with KaXws ^ere (welcome) 'E^vSt (equivalent to Sir in 
Turkish.) My friend T. and the consul's father gave me a cordial wel- 
come, and came immediately to shake hands with me. Lodgings wer6 
•Don found for me at the house of a Signor Vitali, where I am very com- 
ibrtable, and have a fine view of the temple of Theseusi which I saw to 
my right as I entered the town. I went immediately with T. to visit 
the three Graces of Athens, the Consolinas, (so called from their father's 
having been English vice-consul here) Mariana, Catharina, and Theresa. 
The two eldest are fine eirls ; hut the youngest is very pretty« She is 
the ZiAti fwv 0-01 dymrd of Lord Byron. It is considered a sort of duty for 
English travellers to fall in love with one of the sisters. The eldest speaks 
a little Italian, and understands something of English* They are exces- 
sively poor, and are strong instances of the discordance that is too fire* 
quently found between Nature and Fortune. They maintain themselves 
by working in embroidery. I then walked with T. round the ruins ; first 
to the Temple of Theseus, which is within tlie walls $ then (conceive my 
delight) I stood on the Pnyx where Demosthenes spoke his orations to 
the Athenians; to the Areopagus, to Mount Museum, from which I 
saw Salamis, and the mountain where, it is said, Xerxes sat to view the 
battle; to the Odeum, and to the columns of Adrian's Pantheon, or of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, ffor opinions are divided as to which of 
these edifices they belonged,) and re-entered the city by Adrian's arch, 
which now forms a gate of the city. Wherever I moved was some mo- 
nument of antiquity, even over the doors of the Greeks were basso re- 
lievos. These ruins have all been so amply and ably described, that it 
would be presumptuous in me to enlarge on them. I entered Athens 
exactly at noon, and I shall ever look on the 15th of May as a holiday^ 
I dined with T., passed tlie evening with the Consolinas, and at mid- 
night lay down, and being very tired, slept soundly. But it is a shame 
to speak of one's self at Athens.' (P. 323.) 

1q another number of this journal we propose to conclude 
our account of Mc* Turner's interesting work. The first vo- 
lume, which we have here abruptly closed, contains a neat and 
excellent map of Greece and the Archipelago, by Walker — a 
colored frontispiece representing the mode of travelling in Tur- 
key, very accurately designed — a beautiful view of Zaute, also co- 
lored, and other plates* 



An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology^ to which is 
addedf A Critical Examination of the remains of 
Egyptian Chronology. By J. C. Prichard, M. D« 

Xhe general scope and design of this work are analogous to 
those of the Pantheon JEgyptioriim of the learned Jablonskii 
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to whom the author acknowledges himself to be mider conduleH 
rable oblisations. 

He diners from that writer with respect to the reliance placed 
by him on Coptic Etymologies, and dissents from the numeroii4 
conclusions, which Jablonski has derived chiefly from thalt 
source. The author of the present work places his confidence 
almost exclusively on the testimony of ancient Authors, and 
has therefore been careful to assemble in the examination of 
each topic, aU the important information that can be derived 
from antiquity respecting it. Many subjects are also farther 
elucidated by a comparison of parallel passages in the Hindoo, 
and other systems of mythology, but all these portions are in- 
serted in notes or supplements to the several chapters, in or«> 
der to prevent the introduction into the body of the work oC 
materials, the intimate relation of which to the Egyptian mjH 
thology, may be thought to rest upon hypothetical or questiona- 
ble grounds. In his method of explaining the Egyptian Mythi 
he has adopted in a great measure the principles of that school 
of critics, of which Heyne may be considered as the head, and 
to which his writings have contributed to give an extensive pre- 
valence upon the Continent, l^hese writers agree with the an-. 
cient stories in regarding the fictions of ancient mythology in 
general, as founded chiefly on physical theories or speculative 
attempts to explain the origin of things, and the phenomena of 
the visible Universe. Dogmas of this description, mixed with 
moral allegories, were clothed during the infancy of science and 
philosophy in a mystical garb, and adorned with poetical image- 
ry. The powers of Nature were described under prosopopoeiaSj 
mA these gave origin to the personages of mythology, whose 
fabulous adventures have, in many instances, been successfiiRy 
resolved by Heyne and his followers into representations of 
some remarkable fact ^^r theory relating to physics or astro- 
nomy. The author of the present work supposes the moat 
striking and conspicuous part of the Egyptian mythology to 
have been of this description, and therefore allied in its nature 
to the fables of the Greeks and Romans ; but he considers all 
this portion to have been an addition or superstructure raised on 
the basis of a more recondite system of principles, derived 
from a corruption of patriarchal or primitive revelation. ^Fhis 
general idea of the composition of the Egyptian mythology 
has furnished the author with the division of his two first booka. 
In the former he treats of the popular religion of the Egyptians i^ 
comprehending their theogony, and the fabulous history of their 
gods* In hook tbe £d he inquires into their philosophical 
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doctrines-cosmogony — their notions respecting the soul anti 
die future state, and the moral goTenuneotol dbe wokM. In a 
third book the religion of Egypt is compared widi ^t of the; 
Hindoos, and other oriental qfitions, and an attempt b made ta 
trace its history through succeeding seras of degradation and 
corruption, corresponding to thole successive changes which 
the religion of the Brahmins has been shown to have nndergone^' 
by the researches of Messrs. ScUegel, Colebrooke, and other 
eastern scholars. The 4th book surveys the exoteric or popu- 
lar religion of the Egyptians, describes die worship of animals,' 
the pomps and processions in honor of the divmities, the sacrn 
fices and rites in the temples, all those parts of religion which 
may be supposed to have been most influential on the charac*' 
ters of the people. The work concludes with a long chapter 
containing a comparison of th^ Egyptian rite3, and the ordinan« 
ces of Moses. 

Having thus given a general summary of the principal division* 
of this work, we proceed to survey *the materials which are em« 
ployed in filling up its different parts. 

After a copious introduction on the sources of information 
respecting the Egyptian literature and philosophy, we come to 
the first chapter of the first book, * on the nature of the Egyp- 
tian gods in general.' After an appeal to a variety of ancient 
authorities, among which those of Chaeremon and Jamblicus are 
chiefly distinguished, we are conducted to the conclusion, at 
the end of the 4th section, that the worship of the f^yptians 
was directed towards physical objects, or the departments and pow- 
ers of Nature. * The Egyptians, as Jamblicus asserts in the pas- 
sage above quoted, considered every part of the visible universe as 
endowed with an inherent life, energy, and intell^ence ; they wor-' 
shipped the intelligent and active cause of the phenomena of Na- 
ture, as it is displayed in its most striking and powerful agencies, 
but as we shall hereafter find reason to conclude, without acciw 
rately discriminating the cause from the effect ; or they believed 
as men seem naturally prone to imagine, that the elements were 
themselves animated. * Such,' says Eusebius, ' was the doc* 
trine of the Egyptians, from whom Orpheus deriving his theology, 
represented the universe as a god, formed or composed of a 
number of subordinate divinities, as integrant parts of himself; 
for we have already shown,' he adds, ^that the Egyptians reck- 
oned the departments of the world itself as gods.' The operations 
of the elements, described in a mystical and poetical' style, 
were perhaps mistaken by the vulgar, for the, adventures of gods 
or demons; but the original sense of these theogonical fables' 
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would appear to have been merely physical, or founded oii that 
species of paganism, which Eusebius declares to be the moat 
ancient, namely, the worship of Nature. Barbarous nations 
have ever regarded storms, winds, and the moving bodies in the 
heavens, as animated and guided by genii ; and the same super* 
stition, decorated, and reduced to a system of mystical representa- 
tions, appears to have been the popular religion of the moat 
cultivated nations of anti(}uity/ 

In the remaining section of this chapter the same general 
notion respecting the Egyptian superstition is illustrated by refe- 
rence to the remains of the sacred poems of the Greeks^ the 
Orphic fragments, and other materials known to have been 
derived from the Egyptian sources* 

In die 2d chapter the author proceeds to a particular examina'^^ 
tion of the worship of the Egyptian triad. Osiris is shown 
to be the genial, or productive power in Nature; Typhon ia 
die destroyer^ and Aroueris, or the elder Horus, the renovator. 
The male divinities represent the active elements ; the god- 
desses Isis and Nephthys, consorts of Osiris and Typhon, typify 
the passive or sublunary departments of the world, or the physi- 
cal attributes ascribed to them. Osiris and Isis, under a particular 
relation which is analysed, become the sun and moon, and the 
legend of their adventures is thought by the author, as it was by 
Plutarch, Macrobius, Jablonski, and Dupuis, to refer to the 
progress of the sun and moon along their courses. The Isiac 
and Osiriac festivals are considered in their relation to the sea- 
sons, to the phenomena of which the voice of all antiquity, with 
one exception, refers them. That exception is found in a pas- 
sage of Geminus of Rhodes, who censures Eudoxus and the 
Greeks in general, for supposing that the feast of Isis corre- 
sponded exactly with the winter solstice, and intimates that this 
aolemnity alter^ its place in the seasons, with the changes of the 
vague year. But a great mass of evidence favors the opinioa 
that Eudoxus was correct, and gives reason to believe Geminus 
was imperfect in his information. These authorities are cited 
at full in the work before us. The subject has also been consi- 
dered by Messrs. Humboldt and Jornard. 

The vivifying principle in Nature seems not to be exclu- 
sively in the sun. Accordingly all other genial elements are 
forms of^ or emanations from Osiris. Such was the fertilising 
Nile, whose consort was Isis, the fecundated soil of Egypt. 
Nephthys was the abode of death^ the parched desert, where 
Typhon or the burning Simvom raged. When these arid 
tracts were overflowed and fertilised by an unusual inundatioQ^ 
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then Osiris was said to leave his garlands of Melilotus in the bed 
of Nephthys. Horus like Osiris had the emblems of generation* 
The attributes of the three persons in the triad, were more natu* 
rally arranged by the Egyptians than by the Hindoos, who com* 
bined the generative and destructive powers in one personifica- 
tion, although in detail, Maha*Hala, the destroyer, is distin- 
guished from Iswara, when he assumes the attributes of gene- 
ration. 

In the remaining chapters of the first book, all that can be 
collected from the ancients respecting the inferior Egyptian gods 
and goddesses, has been brought together ; we have reason to 
regret the want of sufficient data for certain conclusions, but 
in general it seems that the gods resolve themselves into various 
forms of Osiris and Typhon, and the goddesses into forms of 
Isis and Nephthys. Serapis is Osiris as god of the nether 
world, and bears a relation to the sun, after his descent into the 
southern hemisphere* 

The 2d book commences with an inquiry into the esoteric 
philosophy of the Egyptians ; their notions respecting the Su* 
preme Deity and the origin of the world. We learn chiefly 
from Jamblicus and Eusebius, that the Egyptians asserted the 
existence of an eternal immutable Spirit, whom they term Cnipli 
or Chuphis, and represented under the form of a serpent. Accordr 
ing to Porphyry this god was worshipped in a 'statue of human 
form and dark azure complexion, holding in his hand a girdle 
and a sceptre, wearing upon his head a royal plume, and thrust- 
ing an egg out of his mouth.' By the egg, as we learn in 
a passage iu the Evangelical Preparation, was meant the world, 
and with it was produced a secondary or generated god, who 
was both masculine and feminine* In the masculine character 
he is termed Phtha, or Vulcan the Demiurgus ; and in the femi- 
nine Neith, or Minerva ; and by this divinity the visible uni* 
verse was formed out of the chaotic egg. Phtha is identified 
with Osiris. We have here an exact counterpart of the 
generation of the Hindoo Brahma, from the substance of the 
eternal Brahm. 

In chapter the 2d the doctrine of the alternate destructions 
and renovations of the world, which was held by several of the 
Grecian schools, is analysed, and nearly all the passages of the 
ancient writers in which it is contained, are cited. 1 his doc* 
trine is ascribed to the Egyptians chiefly on the evidence of the 
fact, that Egypt appears to have been the source whence the 
Grecian philosophers who taught it, derived their instructions. 
It is expressly ascribed to the Egyptians by the nutfaor of the 
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Asclepian dialogue^ and by inference in some passages of Syncel* 
lus. In a supplement to the same chapter, the ideas of the Hin* 
doos, and some other nations on this subject, are compared with 
those of the Greeks aiid Egyptians. 

The opinion that at stated periods of whatever duratioD, tba 
whole universe was destined to be destroyed, and all finite be- 
ings to be resolved into the essence of the Deity, has an obviona 
connexion with the future state of the soul. It is asserted in 
the old Hermaic books cited by £usebius, but now lost, that all 
individual souls are emanations from the one soul of the uni- 
verse, and it seems to have been the general opinion of antiquity, 
that after a limited period of separate existence, they are re-fuaed 
into the source from whence they originated. It is not certain^ 
though very probable, that the Egyptians held this opinion; 
their doctrines respecting the fate of the soul are considered by 
the author in the Sd chapter of the second book. He adheres 
to the testimony of Herodotus, which represents them as beiiev^ 
ing in the Metempsychosis, and rejects the opinion of the Pre^ 
sident de Goguet and Schlegel, who have ascribed to tbem a 
doctrine analogous to that of the resurrection of the body. 
The testimony of the Pseudo Hermes is again adverted to on 
this subject, who in the book iutitled Ciavis, speaks of the trans* 
migration of souls into animals. 

Book the third is an attempt to trace an outline of the history 
of this mythology, and to illustrate it by reference to the sacred 
books of the Hindoos. The author begins with a sketch taken 
from the writings of Schlegel and Colebrooke, of the history of 
Hindoo Mythology; the religion of the Hindoos is traced 
through four successive eras. In the oldest representationa 
which are found in their sacred books, it appears comparatively 
but little corrupted from the faith of the Patriarchs ; the doctrine^ 
however, of the transmigration and emanation of souls, is referred 
to this period ; the age of Pantheism succeeds. The introduction 
of Astrolatry and the worship of Nature in its various parts, foK^ 
lows in the natural progress of corruption. The doctrine of 
two principles, or the eternal warfare of light and darkness. Vice 
and Virtue, established by the elder Zloroaster, seems to have 
been a partial attempt at reformation, and to revive the ideas of 
antiquity, '^bis was a Persian and not an Indian school ; but 
with what propriety it is introduced into the succession of In- 
dian doctrines, we shall leave to the reader to inquire, lit the 
3d chapter of thi? book the author compares at length the se* 
veral parts of Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology ; he points out 
n similar progress in the history of the latter ; the. observations 
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on this subject we have not room to analyse ; he concluded 
with general inferences respecting the origin and history of my- 
thology ; he thinks he has proved analytically^ that the first 
mythology was a corruption of revealed religion ; ' the first step/ 
he observes^ ' towards the corruption of this simple form of 
theology, seems to have been the attempt to adorn it with the 
fragments of philosophy, according to that style of philosophis- 
ing that was suited to the genius of the old age. It is to this 
period that we must refer most of the pagan cosmogonies. 
Many of them contain the doctrine, that the world was created 
by the voluntary agency of the Supreme ; bat this idea was not 
enough to satisfy curiosity, and we find it often blended with 
some fanciful analogies derived from natural processes that are 
daily observed. The production of an organised world was 
compared by some to the germination of seeds ; an idea which 
occurs in the institutes of Menu, and in some of the representa- 
tions of the Orecian schools. Hence also the celebrated fiction 
of the mundane egg, or the egg produced spotitaneou»ly in the 
womb of Erebus, containing in itself the elements which were 
afterwards distributed into the various departments of the 
world. 

' To the same childish fondness for analogies and illustra 
tions, we must attribute that description of the demiurgus, or 
creative power, which represents him as comprising in himself 
two sexes, and producing all subordinate creatures by the way 
of generation. On this subject enough has been said in the 
foregoing pages. Another important step in the progress of 
superstition, and one which seems to have led the way to the 
establishment of the first pagan worship, was the habit of re- 
solving the doctrine of emanation into those descriptions of the 
]>eity which verge towards pantheism. These two theories are 
so nearly allied, that the former naturally degenerates into 
the latter, while the pantheistic representation of the divinity 
involves or leads inevitably to the deification of material 
beings, as particularly of the more striking and conspicuous ob- 
jects in the visible universe. To the same style of philosophy 
belong the personification of the most remarkable powers of 
nature, the consecration of emblems, some of them the most 
obscene, as types or symbols of those powers, the decorated^ 
pomps and gorgeous superstitions of the pagan world, and aH 
the prodigious abominations in which a corrupt religion emulated 
and exceeded the actual depravity of men. All these innova- 
tions produced a mist, which darkened the eyes of the victims 
of superstition, and concealed from them those principles which 
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were still recognised by the learned as the basis of their 
ous system/ 

The 4th book commences with the ceremonies coDnected 
with the worship of animals in Egypt, which forms a remarks* 
ble feature in the superstition of that country. * It was re- 
marked by Clemens and Origen, that those who visited Egjpl 
approached with delight its sacred groves and splendid temples^ 
adorned with superb vestibules and lofty porticos, the scene of 
many solemn and mysterious rites. The walls, says ClemenSi 
shine with gold and silver, and with amber, and sparkle with the 
various gems of India and Ethiopia ; and the recesses are cotw 
cealed by splendid curtains. But if you enter the penetralia, 
and inquire for the image of the god, for whose sake the 
fane was built ; one of the Pastaphori, or some other attendant 
on the temple, approaches with a solemn and mysterious aspect 
and putting aside the veil, suffers you to peep in, and obtain a 
glimpse of the divinity. There you behold a snake, acrocodilei 
or a cat, or some other beast, a fitter inhabitant of a cavern or 
bog, than of a temple.' 

After some general observations on the worship of animals, 
the author proceeds under each head to collect the accounts 
which the ancients have left. — Section 3d, on the worship of 
quadrupeds— of the ox-kind; including the rites of Apu, 
Af uevis, and other sacred bulls, and of the cow dedicated to 
Isis — 2dly, the worship of dogs — 3dly, of cats— 4tb of the 
wolf — 5th of the rdm — 6th of the goat — 7th of the worship of 
the deer — 8th of monkeys and apes — Qlh of the ichneumon— *> 
10th of the shrew mouse — 11th of the lion — 12th of the hip? 
popotamus — 13th of impure animals. 

Section 4th — of the worship of birds: 1st, of the bawk— - 
2d, of the crow— 3dly, of the vulture — 4th of the eagle — 5tli, 
of the ibis — 6th, of the goose. 

Section 5th, on fabulous birds, which are traced in the 
Egyptian Mythology, contains remarks on the phoenix, and in a 
not^, a citation from Bede, which proves that that author un- 
derstood the phoenix, in a passage of Job, which has often been 
referred to of late, ^ fieri ergo potest ut Beatus Job in similitu* 
dinem avis illius dicat, se post mortem in camis cinere velut 
in nido pro .tempore futurum et inde resurrecturum in gloriam, 
atque hos a^temos esse dies quos multipHcandos sibi fidelis 
Dei cultor expectet. Ita enim et superius iocutus est dicens. 
* Et rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in came mea videbo 
Deum!" 

Section 6th includes the worship of fishes, reptiles^ insects, 
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plants and stones. From the latter superstition is derived the 
doctrine of talismans. In section 7lh, the motives which gave 
rise to the worship of animals are investigated : the conjectures 
of Plutarch and Diodorus, who fancied diat animals were wor- 
shipped out of gratitude for the benefits which men derive from 
their use^ and that of Lucian^ who connected the veneration paid 
to animals with astrolatry^ are considered^ but the author en- 
deavours to prove from some passages of Porphyry and other 
writers, that this practice was derived from the doctrine of 
emanation^ and the incarnation of the superior beings in the 
forms of animals. He concludes with notices of several 
Egyptian Avatans very much according to the style of the ce- 
lebrated fictions of the Hindoos. Section 8th, on the worship 
of men who received at Anabis divine honors, analagous to 
those paid to brutes, concludes with some remarks on the deifi*« 
oation of the Egyptian kings, a practice derived from the same 
superstition. Section 9th, on the antiquity of the worship of 
animals in Egypt. The chapter concludes with a note, com- 
paring the above-mentioned rites with the customs of the Hin- 
doos, as connected with metaphysical ideas of a similar kind. 

In the following chapter, the author describes the sacrifices 
and festivals of the Egyptians — the sacrifices of human victims 
— of swine-^sheep — goats — the ceremonies relating to Ty* 
phon ; the annual festivals : under each topic the statements left 
by the ancient writers are collected. 

In the 3d chapter the civil institutions of this nation are ana- 
lysed : the different classes into which the community was divide- 
ed are described, and an account is given of the subdivisions of 
the sacerdotal class, and the religious duties, abstinences, 6cc» 
enjoined to them. These customs are in a note compared, and 
found remarkably to coincide with those of the Hindoos. 

^rhe last book concludes with a minute comparison of the 
ordinances of Moses, with the rites of his Egyptian instruc- 
tors : of the mode in which this important subject is treated, 
we have not room to give our readers an adequate idea. Each 
topic is discussed singly f first, the theological doctrine of Moses 
is compared with that of the Egyptians — secondly, the political 
and civil institutions-^thirdiy, the ceremonies and ritual laws. 
The last section is on the origin of circumcision, and in this in- 
stance the opinion of Michaelis is adopted. 

The critical examination of ihe remains of Egyptian chrono** 
logy which is appended to the work on mythology, cannot at 
present be fully analysed. The object of the author ia to de- 
termine whether the records of Egyptian chronology really assert 
VOL. XXVI. C7. JL NO, U. G 
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a claim to so vast a period of antiquity, as the tables coiB|Mled 
by Manethon and other .writers seem at first sight to evioce* 
It was long ago conjectured by Sir John Marsham, that seveni 
of the SO dynasties were coeval, and not as it had been preaonwsl, 
successive ; this writer and his numerous followers have tupposed 
that Egypt was divided into a number of petty alates. Suck aD 
hypothesis, as the author of the present work coatenda, is 
contradictory to the general voice of history, sacred and profane, 
which ever represents Egypt as one kingdom, and speaks of the 
Pharaohs as nionarchs of the whole realm ; of w hich Tbebea, at 
the era of the Trojan war, and subsequently Memphis, waa the 
capital. Marsham has succeeded in bringing down the age of 
Menes, the founder of this monarchy, within the limits of the 
real age of the world, and of genuine history ; but he baa done 
it by vicJent means ; he has cut the knot, instead of unloosing it. 

The author of this work informs us in his preface^ that he 
believes himself to have fallen by chance upon the clue by which 
this enigma is to be solved. He says, ^Mn repeatedly examin- 
ing the fragments of these chronicles, I thought I perceived 
some pbsenomena that explained the principle upon which they 
were originally constructed, and promised to connect the whole 
into one system. The nK)re I investigated the matter, the 
more I became convinced that I was not deceived by fallacious 
coincidences. Of this, however, my readers will now judge, I 
shall only premise that, if I am correct, there is in reality no 
want of harmony between the historical records of the ancient 
Egyptians, and those contained in the sacred Scriptures. 

The author's hypothesis is, that the tables of M emphite and 
Diopolitan kings u ere not different and coeval successions, but 
that they are in many instances different copies of the same iden- 
tical series of kings, derived from the records of different tem- 
ples, and with variations arising from the practice of giving aeve- 
ral appellations to the same prince, or from the occasional inser- 
tion of the names of monarchs or provincial governors in the 
place of the hereditary sovereigns of all Egypt. The proofs of 
this position are to be found in the comparison of different tables 
with each other : we shall conclude by giving the reader a spe* 
cimen that may enable him to form an idea of the kind of evi- 
dence adduced. 

The three first dynasties of Memphite kings, which occur in 
Manethon's tables, happen to be preserved without any lacu- 
nae. The whole period of time ascribed to these 3 dynasties is 
691 years. On the author's supposition respecting the foroaa^ 
tion of these tables, it is probable that this is the Memphite re- 
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cord of the first seren centuries of the Egyptian monarchy. The 
names and reigns of these kings are accordingly set down in one 
colamn, and opposite to them are placed the kings of Diospoiis 
from the iaterculus of Eratosthenes, which are professedly 
taken from the temples of Thebes. Menes, the first king, is set 
down at the head of the column, and it terminates at the end of an 
equal portion of time with that occupied by the three Memphite 
dynasties. Here, the author considers the coincidences that dis- 
play themselves to be sufficient to demomtrata the truth of 
his hypothesis. 



Theban list of Eratos* 
thenes. 
Menes or M^ues 
Athothes 



Athothes 9, 
Diabies . . 
Sempbos or 
Som-pbos 

Toigar ^ 
St. Oichos 

Gosormies . 
Mares . 



years of reigns 



19 

18 

30* 
26* 



Anoyphes ... 20 
Siroes .... 18 
Chnoubos Qneuvos ^ 
Rauosis >bO 

Bi-yris > 



^Saophis 
*Saophis 2 . 
''^Mos-cheris . 



29 
37 
21 



2 kings reigned 



68 



Apappos . . . 100 * 
Achescus O cajas . 1 * 

*Queeu Nitocris , 6 



First Memphite di/nas* 
ties of Manethon. 
Necherophis 
Tosorthros or ^scu- 

lapius 
Tyris 
1 7 Mesochris 

16 Soi-phis 

g. CTaser-tasis 
(^Achis 

SO Siphouris 
26 Ker-pheres 



29 Soris* 

Afj C Rhatoises 
(^Bicheres 

63 Souphis 
66 Souphis 2 
63 Men-cheres 



* 
* 
* 



Ratoises 
Bicheres 
77 reigns of 5 kings 

100 Phi-ops 

1 Mente-Souphis 
12 Queen Nitocris 



Totals 



687 



691 
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The coincidences here sufficiently speak for themselves. 
Some of the discrepancies are explained by the author, and in 
one or two instances, synchronisms are established by historical 
testimony where the tables give no evidence to this effect. In 
particular, it is proved by a collateral authority, that Tosorthros, 
or the ^sculapius of Memphis, was contemporary with the 
Thoth of Diopolis, who is, as the name appears to indicate, the 
Hathoth or Athothes of the tables. 

The asterisks are meant to point out the more remarkable coincidences. 



NOTICE OF 

ITINERARY OF EL HAGE BOUBEKER 

AN Z AN I J an African, from Seno-Pakl in Senegal 
to Mekka, published at Fort Louis, Senegal, in 1820 ; 
and translated from the Arabic by M. F. Rouze^. 

JLhis Itinerary gives a description of a pilgrim's journey across 
Africa, from the French possessions on the westeqi coast of 
Africa, to the Arabian gulf, performed in the years 1810| 
1811, 8cc. 

Europeans have no authentic intelligence respecting the 
districts situated between Housa and Darfour. Uncertain 
notices, collected in different places, have given place to various 
hypotheses respecting those countries, so that no part of the 
world is represented on our maps with such varying uncertainty 
as we perceive in the vague description of these countries. 

Where Rennel places a merja* or morass, other geograpbers 
place a desert ; some again substitute a chain of mountains, 
whilst others describe a lake or Mediterranean sea : among all 
this uncertainty, although the Itinerary of Boubeker does not 
resolve all these doubts, yet his narrative contains, at least^ the 
information that may lead to the most useful explications, as he 
crossed Africa from west to east, and passed through those 
countries that lie between Housa and Darfour. 

 a:^«m09 nierjah, is an Arabic word signify ing a large sheet of vrater, ' 
lake, or morass ; it is spelt by the French translators, as well as the word 

-.1^') £1 Hage, with a d : but there is no d in either of the words, as will 

appear to any one who can read Arabic : moreover, the pronunciation has 
not the sound of o : there is no reasor), therefore, why this word should be 
encumbered with a superfluous letter. 
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Boubeker is a Foulah by birth^ and his family resides at 
Fouta-Toro ; his communications with M. P. Rouzee, how- 
ever, were in Arabic. 

On his Vleparture from his native town Fouta-Toro, he im- 
mediately proceeded to Ojaba, and from thence to the great 
town of Tjilogu, the capital of Fouta-Toro. After receiving 
the benedictions of the Almany, he hastens to pass the frontiers 
of Fouta^ and soon after reached the kingdom of Cagnoga, 
inhabited by the Sericoulis. He halted several weeks at J awar^ 
one of the principal towns of the country, then^ passing gently 
through the province of Kasso, after about three months' absence 
since his departure from Seno-Palel, he reached Jarra^ a consi- 
derable town, situated north-eastward of Jawar, the capital of 
the territory of Bagona. Jarra belonged formerly to the king 
of Karta, but it is now dependant on the Moors, and its popu- 
lation consists principally of merchants of that people. The trade 
here is considierable, particularly in salt, which is brought hither 
from the town of Tishet, near which are extensive salt mines. 

His journey from Jarra to Sego exceeded a month's travel- 
ling. The country is covered with forests. It is peopled, but little 
cultivated. Sego, the capital of Bambarra, is situated to the 
east of Jarra, on both the banks of the Joliba. Bambarra is very 
fertile. The parts cultivated by the Foulahs are in general the 
most productive. 

From Sego our traveller directed his steps towards Timbuctoo ; 
and after travelling 27 days, reached that town. Timbuctoo is 
situated towards the north-east of Sego, at a short distance from 
Cailoum, a considerable river, which Boubeker thinks is a 
branch of the Joliba. Timbuctoo is as extensive and as populous 
as Sego, but much richer, having more trade. A considerable 
portion of the inhabitants are Moors ; but the Twaricks are 
equally numerous, and sometimes superior to the Moors, in 
power and influence. 

Boubeker intended to pass through the kingdom of Twart,' 
situated north-east of Timbuctoo/ and proceed to Fezzan, to 
await the caravan of pilgrims from Barbary, which was about 
proceeding to Mekka through £gypt ; but having no other sub- 
sistence on the road but the alms of pious Muselmen, he altered 
his plan after having contemplated the poverty of the Twariks, 
and their indisposition to chanty. The Twariks are a Bedou- 
ween, and a warlike' race, professing Islamism. Our traveller 
resolved, therefore, to return along by the banks of the Joliba^ 



The name of the country inhabited by the Twaricks. 
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and arrived at Jin6e the 10th day after quitting Timbuctoo. 
Tbeie two towns he considers as forming a part of Bambanra^ 
and they are nearly in the same parallel of latitude. 

A great trade is carried on at Jin6e : the negroes are more 
numerous there than the Moors ; but the latter have the jurisdic- 
tion and authority. From Jin6e our pilgrim arrived m thirty 
days at Housa, which is a large town^ situated two days' noarch 
from the Joliba. This journey was partly performed m a caooe 
on the river, and partly a*foot, passing through the countries of 
Kabi and Noufi. 

The country known by the name of Housa comprehends five or 
six states. The Housians were formerly the only inhabitants, but 
at present the Foulahs and the Twariks possess, with the MoorS| 
the greater part. The Foulahs occupy almost exclusively the west- 
em quarter, which is therefore called the Foulan. These Foulabs 
resemble in their color, physiognomy, and language, the inha- 
bitants of Fouta-Toro. Among themselves they take tbe name 
of Dhomani. The Housians are black like the Joliffs, or the 
Seracoulis : they appear to understand but little of agriculture, 
or the rearing of sheep ; whilst, according to Boubeker, tbe 
Foulahs are the best shepherds and the best ' laborers in the 
world. The Foulah country is the best cultivated of any hs 
ever saw ; and he therefore places it next to ^ypt for richness 
and produce. The domestic animals are in greater abundance^ 
and in better condition, than any where else. There are neither 
sugar canes, nor such a variety of fruits as in Egypt and in Syrian 
But wheat, barley, and two kinds of Indian corn, are produced 
in abundance : hemp and cotton also, with which they manubo- 
ture cloths, which they die with the indigo of their country. 
They understand the art of dying in blue and in all other colora. 
The town of Housa has less commerce with Timbuctoo and 
Jinnie, than with the countries situated to the eastward. The 
sultan who resides at the tovm of Housa^ is the most powerfisl 
of all the negro sovereigns in the western countries of Housa. 

Our pilgrim proceeding from Housa eastward, was nearly a 
month travelling before he. reached Kassinah, which is the mosl 
considerable town of the eastern part of Housa on the banks of 
the Joliba : it is fifteen or twenty times the size of St. Louis oa 
the Senegal river. From Kassinah he proceeded to the town of 
Boumou, which he places exactly eastward of Kassina, the 
Joliba river passing through the whole country of which it is the 
capital. The natives of Bournou are as black as those of Hoosa^ 



' Query.— Is not the name itself a kind of corroboration of this optnioo ? 
It sieniSes in Arabic, a cultivator or farmer. 
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and resemble the latter in manners and customs, but they speak 
a different language, and are considered more courageous, as 
well as more intelligent. I'he sultau of Bournou is very power- 
ful, and haa a numerous cavalry. 

From Bournou he proceeded to Wadae (Waday), where he no 
longer observed on his right the river Joliba. He often inquired 
where that river terminated, and he was invariablv informed that 
it communicated with the Nile. Its course according to some was 
80utherly,and extending to the interior of Hubesheh or Abyssinia. 

Wadae is watered by many rivers which join the Joliba. Bou- 
beker crossed! he country in the direction of south-east to north- 
east, and entered the territory of Begarm^. He soon after 
reached the great lake of Kouk, which receives a mighty stream 
from the south. The sultan of Kouk is often at war witli the 
sovereigns of Begarm6 and of Wada^. 

Nearly two months after his departure from Kassinah, he 
reached the mountains of Four ; but he remarked no great town 
between these mountains and Bournou. 

From ihe Four country he passed on eastward to the country 
of Kordofan,' inhabited exclusively by Arabs. After proceeding 
along the banks of the river two or three days, he crossed it 
opposite to Tjondi, a considerable town, from whence he entered 
the Barbara country, where he found the inhabitants occupied 
ID agricultural pursuits, who resembled in physiognomy and com- 
plexion the Foulahs. From Tjondi he arrived in fifteen days 
at Suakim on the Arabian Gulf, and from thence he embarked 
for Jidda, the port of Mekka ; having thus journeyed duringfour- 
teen months or thereabout, since his departure from Seno-Palel 
in Senegal. 

Our pilgrim, after performing his devotions at Mekka, went 
to Medina, and from thence to Jerusalem, St. Jean d'Acre, 
Cairo and Alexandria. In this last town he remained a long time, 
and then embarked for Algiers, where he remained several years, 
after which he again returned to Fouta-Tora by the Marocco 
caravan, passing through Telemsen, Fas, Mequines, Marocco, 
^YadinooD, and the Sahara. From his long residence in Egypt, 
and on the coast of Barbary, at Alexandria and at Algiers, he had 
forgotten many particulars, which, although uninteresting to 
himself, would have been important to Europe. 

This interesting Itinerary is followed by some apt observations 
of M. Rouz^e, who thinks Cagnana, a kingdom so named by 
Boubeker, the same with the Gayaga of Labat, and the Kaiaaka 
of Mungo Park. Djarri is the town called by Delislo, Jara, and 

This is confirmed in the Classical Journal • No. XLiXt p. 150. 
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bj Mungo Park, Farra. These little differences will neces- 
sarily continue in the progress of our discovery of Africa^ until 
the Arabic language shall become more generally known. The 
Moors, M. Rouz6e observes, scarcely know the name of Farra, 
but call it Bagnall, which is the name of the country of which 
it is the capital. Some Arab sheiks spoke to the translator of 
this paper from the Arabic, of a town named Tedjagja, which is 
near to Waden, or Haden according to the maps, where a great 
commerce is carried on in salt. The translator thinks this 
place is identified with Tagazza.' 

The position of the kingdom of Bournou, as Boubeker hat 
described it, agrees exactly with Hermeunus account. The great 
river which runs from the south into the lake Kouk, appears to 
M. Rouz^e to be the Misseled of Brown. The mountainous 
country of Four is unquestionably Dar Foor.^ Tjondi is the 
Shandi of the maps. The Arabian writers mention a country 
called Barbara, inhabited by a race of a reddish-black color.' 

Our Senegal translator heard the traveller mention the name 
of Wancarah, which is unquestionably Wangara. Boubeker 
places the country south of Bournou, and describes it as being 
overflowed by the Joliba, as Egypt is by the Nile, and that gold 
abounds there.^ He had heard of Kano and Guebur (Cano and 
Guber), but he did not recollect their position. He sa^ 
Takzour in several of the negro languages, signifies the same 
with the Arabic word Sudan, i. e. Nigritia. 

Translated from the French by 

JAMES GREY JACKSON. 

' This is likely enough, because the latter word is spelt with the 
Arabic guttural letter grain, ( e) which partakes of the Eoglish c and B, 

but can hardly be pronouncedly an European throat. 

^ For a dissertation on the Arabic word Dar, vide Classical Journal, 
No xLix. p. 149. 

^ We suspect these to be the Berebers, originally of the Atlas. Their 
dark color does not weaken this opinion : the same race of men living in 
mountains, and afterwards coming down to inhabit the plains, soon be- 
come several shades darker, as I have myself perceived in tkie mouDtatns 
of south Atlas. Also by exposure to the siin and air of the plains. I 
recollect having an interview with Muley Soliman, the present emperor 
of Marocco, at Mogador, before he became emperor, when he was as white 
as a native of southern Europe. He is now almost black, or rather was so, 
when I had ray last audience of the sultan ; that is to say, about 16 or 18 
years ago. They may also be the Brabeesh, who are A tubs occiipviog 
the country north of Timbuctoo, as also east of Cairo in the Nubiaa 
desert, between the Oasis and that city ; for which see the map alluded to 
in the following note. 

- ^ See the situation of this place in the map of the c a rav a ns ia 
Jackson's account of Marocco. 
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NOTICE OF 

IDYLLIA HEROIC A DEC EM, Librum Pha^ 
leuciorum Unum, partim jam primo pariim iterum 
atque tertio edit Sa vagi us Landor. Accedit Qturs- 
tiuncula cur poet a Latini receniiores niinwi legantur. 
Pis is, apud S. Nislrium mdcccxx. 



Tavrei ^ ffycJy aM$ TiX^YjirofjLen rfii vorjira) 
JUrsivcoir^ sv oStj) wapaSeufievoHf ovSff /xe X^an/ 

Xhis is in all respects an extraordinary publication. A 
volume of Latin compositions, by an Englishman of the 
nineteenth century, is of itself a phenomenon. The cha- 
racter of the pieces themselves, too, is heterogeneous ; ex- 
hibiting, amidst numberless inaccuracies of phraseology and 
violations of costume, a classical spirit, and an acquaint- 
ance with ttie true genius of Latin poetry, such as has rarely 
been equalled, especially in these modern times. To com- 
plete the anomaly, the work is published, not in the au- 
thor's native country, but in a foreign land, from motives 
which vrill hereafter be explained in a quotation from his 
Latin essay. 

Of Mr. Landor himself our knowledge is principally de- 
rived from his writings ; from these we gather that he is a 
man of an original and somewhat eccentric turn of mind, in- 
dependent in his^opinions on all subjects, and free in his de- 
claration of them. As a vniter, his characteristics are 
vi^or of fancy, acuteness, and nicety of taste; with which 
he joins a share of classical scholarship greater than has 
fallen to the lot of English poets in general, since the time of 
Gray. Like Gray, he has cultivated Latin poetry and that of 
his own language with equal zeal, and almost equal success. 
We call him an English poet, aldiough of those now exist- 
ing he is the least known: were we, however, from our 
partial acquaintance with his works, to assign him a place 
among the highest, we have reason to believe that we should 

^ II. Y. 414. Mr. Landor has not given the passage accurately. Read 

9T9mnrf and mfMfiofat. 
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not be alone in our opinion. His first publication^ of which 
we have any knowledge, was an epic poem, intitled Gebir,* 
founded on a modern romantic story; published first in 
Latin, and afterwards in English. Wi^ the Engligh poem 
only are we acquainted; it is uninteresting as a whole^ fcom 
causes into which this is not the place to enquire ; its merits 
consist in the classical stateliness of its manner, and in the 
power of imagination and vividness of description which 
characterise detached passages. We were particularly 
struck with the episode of the shepherd Tamar, and the 
descent of Gebir to the infernal regions : it is no mean praise 
to have treated a hackneyed topic, like the latter, at once 
well and originally. It is evident that the writer had Milton 
before his view in this work ; it exhibits throughout, on a small 
scale, the same chastised dignity of style, the same elaborate 
harmony, and the same rich and studied condensation of 
thought: his excessive desire of brevity, however, frequently 
betrayed him into harshness and obscurity — the latter abeset* 
ting fault of our author's, as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to notice. Of " Chrysaor," a poem founded on the mythology 
of the Titans, we know noting. Mr. Landor is likewise 
the reputed author of Count Julian, a tragedy, on a subject 
of which other portions have been treated by Southey and 
Walter Scott^ and in which^ if we may form a jud^n^it 
from an imperfect perusal, coupled with the opinions of 
better critics than ourselves, he showed himself fully ade- 
quate to compete vnth those masters. In this, as in all his 
works, his predilection for antiquity is visible: the diction 
and versification of Count Julian is rather that of a Virgiliah 
and Miltonian epic^ than of an English tragedy. 

It is as a Latin poet, however, that we are now to consider 
him. Of his productions in this language, some, we be- 
lieve, exist only in private circulation ; others (among the 
rest several of those before us) have been, as the title-page 
informs us, already published ; the present collection, how- 
ever, is the first which has ofiered itself to our critical 
notice, and of this we shall proceed to give an account. 
Should our extracts be more numerous than usual, the sin- 
gularity of the work itself, as well as its intrinsic excellence^ 
must plead our vindication. 

'To Mr. Landor, as the author of Gebir, the Curse of Kehama was 
dedicated by Dr. Southey ; to whom a community of opinions and pur- 
suits in earl^ life seems to have attached our author, ana whom be never 
mentions without expressions of aflfectionate admiration. 
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Tbe Latin preface to the '' Idyllia Heroica'' exhibits a 
specimea of tlie negligences so frequent in this volume. 

Idylliuin, ut quibusdam videtur, heroica esse noa potest. Veteres 
alia fuisse senteotia versus quo unico scribitur dedaraL T^ia sunt The- 
ocriti quaedam, ejusdemque esset generis CatuUianum illud de nuptiis 
PeleietThetidiSynisipeph descrvpuointercedisset ; ea non tantum episodia 
est sed pars major ut et melior poematis. £x Ovidio excerperemus plu- 
rtma. Si rattonem haDC operis normamque conservare, si suis actionem 
quamque finibus concludere, nee perpetuam prodigiorum seriem dedu- 
cere mdluistet, locum profecto minus opportunum habuisset suavissimus 
poeta verborum abundantlae. 

£t olim nostra forsitan ob id saltern le^ possint, quod, cum omnes 
omnium ssculorum qui poemata latina scripserunt, aiiena scripserint, 
nemiuem nisi semel, idque versibus tantum quaternis, imitemur. 

We shall not stop to examine the correctness of this 
opinion^ bat shall proceed^ without farther delay^ to the 
poems in which the author has exemplified his theory. 

The most striking feature in Mr. Landor's Latin poetry 
is its originality. He has more of the air of a genuine an- 
cient than any writer we are acquainted with. Uis style 
is that of Latin poetry in the abstract, and not that of any 
individual Latin poet. He has not copied the manner of 
Lucretias, or Catullus, or Ovid, or Virgil, or Horace ; but 
he has transfused into his own compositions the character 
and spirit common to all, and by which they were distin- 
guished from the poets of other countries. This is the true 
method of imitating the ancients ; not to borrow the words 
of a classical writer as vehicles for our own thoughts, but 
to write as much as possible, in the same manner as we 
ourselves should have done, had we been ancients. This 
is indeed high praise ; and its value may be estimated by 
its rarity. It is, however, subject, in the present case, to 
considerable deductions. In the first place, Mr. Landor^s 
phraseology is far from being sufficiently accurate, espe- 
ciaJly in lus heroics. He exhibits, indeed, as we have be- 
fore intimated, a singular compound of classical taste and 
feeling with careless, or at least incorrect, diction. In this 
respect, as in all others, he is the very reverse of Casimin 
Casimir's style is, if we may so express ourselves, ele- 
gantly inelegant His thoumts are unclassical, but they 
are classically expressed ; nis materials are rich, but ill 
arranged ; all the parts are good, but the effect of tlie whole 
is rather showy than pleasing ; there is abundance of good 
things, but they are scattered about with a slovenly and 
tasteless profusion, like that of the barbarian feasts described 
by Aristophanes. Mr. Landor, on the contrary, is elegant 
in the aggregate, but inelegant in many of the particulars. 
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This defect is more conspicuoas in his prose than in his 
poetry^ and in his heroics than his hendecasyllabics. The 
latter^ too^ are comparatively free from certain other faults 
ivhichare observable in his Idyls ; an occasional obscurity, 
less visible indeed in these .than in his]earlier productions; and 
a certain harshness and brokenness of manner, very unlike 
the round and compact style of ancient Roman poetry. His 
poems are deficient in continuity; they want a pervading 
and vivifying spirit; their excellence lies too much in parts, 
in delicate touches, and insulated thoughts and descrip- 
tions; they are unformed masses, which want only the 
magic touch of a combining power to make them start 
into systems of life and beauty ; there is much more 
of minute felicity than of general effect. We are disposed 
to attribute these faults in some measure to the pecnUa- 
rity of the author's disposition. Throughout his writii^s 
there is visible a determination to judge for himself, and 
a lofty contempt for the cavils of narrow-minded cri- 
tics. We do not blame him for his independence ; it is a 
proper, and, in these days of critical invective and abuse, 
a necessary quality ; but there is a difference between fhe 
spirit of independence and the spirit of defiance. It is 
possible for a man to put too much, as well as too litde, 
confidence in himself. Mr. Lander's muse, like the indul- 
ged part of her sex, likes to have her own way. She v?ill 

for no man's pleasure 

Change a syllable or measure. 

He has too much the air of an English gentleman writ- 
ing at his ease. In' his disdain of the arts by which others 
obtain transitory popularity, he is not sufficiently studious 
of the legitimate means of acquiring the good opinion of 
the well-judging. This will at least account for much of 
the hardness of mi^nner, and perplexity of expression, 
which occur in thes.e poems, and which a little care, pro- 
perly directed, might {apparently have removed; as well as 
for some occasional irrelevaticies and whimsical excresccaiccs, 
of which the most extraordinary instance is in the tenth 
Idyl, where, in the very critical point of the poem, the 
writer suddenly starts off into a digression, containing as 
many enigmas as lines, relative tQ certain modem swind- 
lers, whose exploits are in some inexplicable way con- 
nected with the subject of the poem. From these, and 
from some other causes, Mr. Landor frequently stands in 
as much need of a commentator as the classics themselves. 
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With all his skilly too, he has not been able to avoid occa- 
sional anachronisms in point of sentiment and manners ; 
and in the disposition of his incidents, as well as in his 
manner of relating them, a modem air is sometimes visi- 
ble. It is hardly practicable, indeed, for a modern, writing 
in imitation of the ancients, to avoid occasionally betray- 
ing the secret of his age by some slips of this kind. To 
these faults must be added a grossness, which, however 
it might be pardoned in an ancient writer> is inexcusable 
in the countryman of Milton, and the friend and admirer of. 
Southey. It is but justice to Mr. Landor to observe that 
this is but an occasional deformity, and not the general 
character of his poems. Of its muse we hope it may be 
said, as of the convert of old — " Peregrinatus est in nequi* 
tia, non habitavit.'' We shall hereafter have occasion to 
quote from him an enei^etic passage relative to the union 
between poetry and good morals. 

His versification is as original and peculiar as his style, 
and resembles it in character. It is chaste, and free from 
the tamen^ss chargeable on modem Latin versifiers, but 
deficient in flow, and sometimes rugged. We do not 
think he is monotonous; at least, if he is so, his monotony 
does not resemble that of any other writer. But he wants 
compass ; there is no sufficient extent or flexibility in his 
harmony ; nothing Virgilian — no 

: ^winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

In his rhythm, as in other respects, if there is any 
writer whom he resembles more than others, we think 
it is Ovid. He is not over-correct in his quantity ; is 
this owing to a want of that regular and long-continued 
practice, which is almost as necessary as the frequent 
perusal of the classics, for the attainment of correctness 
in these minute pomts ? The Latiii versifiers Of the sixteenth 
century wrote no poetry but Latin; the idea of employing 
their vemacular idiom on such subjects never at all occur- 
red to them ; their faculty of Latin versification was there- 
fore kept in constant exercise, and acquired ease and cor- 
rectness by practice. But all this is mere speculation. 
We shall conclude our preliminary observations, which 
will perhaps be thought somewhat too protracted consi- 
dering the extensive field we have to traverse, with a pas- 
sage from Mr. Landor's " Quaestiuncula,'' containing a 
character of the Latin poetry of the Jesuit Des Bussieres, 
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in which he has partially anticipated our remarks on his 
own performances. — '^ Sutheius noster^ in annotationibns 
ad Rodericum^ e Bussierio descriptionem laudavit. Suavis 
est ilia, nee indigna quae summo poetae ac peritissimo ju- 
dici placeat, vellem tantummodo pleniorem spiritom dnce- 
ret Bussierius, nee membra sententiarum frangeret.'' p. 
250. 

The subjects of these Idyls are without exception taken 
from ancient fable or mjrthology. We consider the choice 
judicious. Modem subjects can be treated with propriety 
only in Latin verse, where they involve none of the diffe- 
rences in opinion, or custom, or feeling, between the mo- 
dem and the ancient world ; but in narrative poetry this is 
impracticable. We do nbt deny that there is a beauty of a 
peculiar kind in the combination of ancient language with 
modem thoughts, and the treating of modem subjects in 
an ancient manner ; but this is not the beauty of classical 
poetry ; it is the result of contrast, not of conformity. 

The first Idyl is intitled ^' Cupido et Pan ;" tho subject 
is a half-sportive contest between the two deities, termi- 
nating of course in the victory of the former. We 
shall give the greater part of it, without any comment, 
as a specimen of Mr. Landor's general style and icernfi- 
cation. 

Porrectum somno deprendit Pana Cupido, 

Eripuitpellem, tegeret qua membra, caprinam, 

Atque hinc incurvos atque illinc corpore villos 

VeUit, at ille rubro profiavit pectore curam 

De grege, de nivibus, taptum alto in monte relictis. 

Nee sensit magis ac perstricto cortice suber. 

Sub cello jacuit dilecta cicuta reclini, 

Hanc puer amovit neque senserat Areas, at aurem 

Furtivo attactu leviter tremefecit acutam. 

** Jupiter ! an quisquam tranquiUior Arcade divum,'' 

Clamat Amor, ** conjux nihil hunc tua voce moveret/' 

Deinde labris subdit roseis inflatque cicutam 

Acrior : e foliis geminas sonus excitat aures, 

Tnfremit et saltu terram quatit : altioralis 

Exilit increpitatque puer ridetcfue minacem. 

<^ Pone tuos arcus, Amor im probe, pone sagittas, 

Et quid ages ?" 

" Quid agam, Pan, experiere ; jacebunt." 
Dixit, et arcus humi sonat et salit aureus ictu, 
Et pharetra occulitur nascentibus ilicet herbis. 
"Sedpudet".., 

*< Haud pudeat mecum contendere quemquam, 
Ilaud etiam vinci, considerit ira, pigebit : 
Tu, pudibunde, manusjam con sere, con sere t hostis/^ 
Vulvebat flavos oculos deus, atque repente 
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Captabaty veluti volucrem si retia claudant 
Ignotam et metuat formosas perdere pepnas, 
Brachioluna, propius quum illudere CGcpit, Aniori. 
Purpureum puero faciem liquisse coloreai 
Nunc primum, et subita tanquam nive, tempore verao^ 
Id medio tactam lusu disci-ve trochi-ve, 
Contremuisse ferunt et correpsisse fugaci. 
" I, puei^' Areas ait " majores disce vereri, 
Et procul ; impubis preme verba minacia formse ; 
Qui mecum certare audes urgesaue quietum 
Ter quinos aliquis, ni sis deus, aonuat anoos 
Exigere. . i, salicisque lime sub vimine poeaam.^ 
His puer exardet, stimulant pudor iraque, dictis, 
Erigitur, validumque intentat saevior ictum 
Pectus ubi hirsutum, caprese sine pelle, patebat, 
Ocior aut aquila aut quod detulit ilia Tonanti 
Fulmine : vitavit venientem providus Areas 
Corripuitque manum ; manus arsit ut ignis in ara. 
Abstinuit subito senior, buccaeque rotundae 
Subtili afflavitpatulam spiramlne dextram, 
Turn petit amplexu et cbnstringere lubrica certat 
Colla sinumque dei, tremit intertexere curvo 
Crure femur teneramque ungui subvertere plantam, 
Et premit aptatis cedentia marmora palmis. 

The second Idyl, " Pndoris Ara," describes the carrying 
away of Helen by Theseus, and the marriage of Penelope, 
as related by Pausanias (III.); two subjects, between 
which it is difficult to discover any connexion, except that 
of time, according to Plutarch as referred to by our au- 
thor; which nevertheless are here united in one story. 
The first part, the rape of Hden, is one of those pieces of 
gratuitous indecency of which we have formerly spoken 
as disgracing this volume : all that can be said in pallia- 
tion of this, as of our author's other impurities, is that they 
are coarse, open and palpable, like FalstafTs lies ; undis- 
guised by any sentimental drapery, and ^'made easy to the 
meanest capacity/' Of the two, we prefer downright, ho- 
nest, unsophisticated grossness. The story of Penelope, 
however, is sweetly told :, we extract part of the narrative. 

Audiit haec, et lora manu laxata repressit 
Dulichius ; recimt micissima nata geroentem, 
Dumque senis Isvo coraplexa est colla lacerto 
Frigida rugosas muloebant oscula malas. 
Hunc interpellat juvenis. ^ Me Sparta domusque 
Penelopes retinere diu uatalis amantem 
Et merito potuere, sed est pater, est mihi tellus, 
Est populus, neque neglect) sine crimine divi/ 
' Si pius es,' pater inckmat, < mihi cede voleiilem. 
Eligat* ille refert : audito pallida vultum 
Penelope de6glt humi, sed dextera vestem 
Arcta viri tenet et singultu pectora surgunt. 
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* Eli^/ ait genitor, ' carae reminiscere matris 
£t miseresce roei V torqtientur corda silenti 
Diim Jubet, seteruum tamen baud invita sileret. 
^ Quin loqueris, mea Penelope, vis?' inquit Ulysses. 
Avertens liquit patris in cervice lacertum, 
Obductoque tegens bumentia liiroina velo 
Debile cum gemitu collum inclinavit amanti. 

The next poem^ intitled '^ Sponsalia Polyxenae^'' is in 
our oplDlon the least happy of the v^hole ; the incidents 
are ill digested and ill told, and the general effect singu- 
larly unsatisfactory. The dying speech of Achilles, with 
which it concludes, and of which we extract a part, con- 
tains some examples of the author's proneness to slide into 
Anglicisms. 

Ponite . . vos jubeo . . nemo roortalis Acbillem 

Audeat ulcisci, nisi sanguine cretus eodem 

Et patre dignus, avoque domi ! celerate regressum, 

Alciroe et Automedon, taciti secludite castris, 

Ne cetnant, metuantque parum nil triste jubentein^ 

Myrmidones . . Ajax,Tydide, linquite corpus 

FiXanime, et minimis vivorum animalibus impar.. 

Quid loquor ! auferte . . baud videat quo gaudeat hostis ! 

EtTrojana meum CsLrpent armenta sepulcrum ! 

Ne pius incassum stillet cervicibus bumor, 

Quisquis es a dextra ! rigido stant lumina ferro 

Optatosque negant extremum agnoscere vultus . • 

Fata vocant . . numeris imbellia bracbia quseso 

Exuite ! ingenti vos pondere meque fatigant, 

Saeva languoris pendentia tabe peresa. 

Deficio . . voces-ne meas auditis, an sgro 
Omnia conatu expirant meque ipse fefelli? 
Haud memini, jam tanta animi caligine mersor. 
Quae jussa ediderim, quae vota indicta relinquam, 
Attamen baec absint vobis obi i via nostri^ 
£t, quanquam occulta sub vulnere distrahit orcus, 
Primonim accipiar timearque recentibus urabris. 

'^ Dryope^' is a tale of celestial scandal, related in our 
author's broad manner, de^eo-rois ^'freci xa) &xa>iXM7fl(rroi§ ; we 
shall therefore be pardoned if we abstain from making any 
quotations, and pass on to the fifth Idyl, ^' Cory thus," oneof 
the anther's best performances, though marked in parts 
with his besetting faults of flatness and obscurity. It is 
the story of Corythus, the son of Paris and CEnone, who 
on arriving at manhood was sent to Troy by his mother, 
where the favorable reception given him by Helen excited 
the jealousy of Paris> by whom he was slain before he had 
an opportunity of making himself known. To this cause 
the poet attributes the inflexibility of CEnone, when her 
assistance was afterwards solicited by Paris in the cure of 
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his wound. We^ would extract the soliloquy of (Enone 
on Corythus's departure, but our limits forbid. The intro- 
duction of Cory thus to Helen is well managed. The latter 
appears here invested with the same graceful majesty as 
in Homer. 



ORIENTAL CRITICISM. 



Jn the notices of Oriental Literature in jour Classical Journal, 
48., having observed a party statement of a literary dispute 
between nie and another anonymous writer, under the sig- 
nature of Munsif, in the Asiatic Register and Journal y I beg 
leave to draw your attention to the other side of the question ; 
and trust to your impartiality and candor for inserting what I 
now have to say, in your next number. 

I passed the best part of my life in the East- India Company's 
Bengal establishment, and have for some years lived retired at a 
distant provincial capital in England, with the competent means 
of a gentleman ; and having made the Oriental languages there 
my study, find in them here that recreation, which many of your 
learned readers at Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh or Dublin, 
do in Greek and Latin : and having, during the last six years, 
gratuitonsly indulged the public with lucubrations in Persian 
and Arabic Anthology every alternate month, in the Asiatic 
Journal, I could not, of course, help animadverting upon various 
and often questionable topics ; and though on my own part I 
rather courted liberal criticism, and was occasionally threatened 
by the Hayleybury-college Professors, I might have quietly pro- 
ceeded, had I not incidentally more than intentionally touched 
upon the tender craft of book-making ! 

And this was the occasion : Professor S., as you notice, had 
pubiishtd a translation of the 7th chapter of the Anwari SohailT, 
or Persian text of Bidpai or Pilpai's fables; a work which, 
next to the Bible with the Jews, the Gospel with Chris- 
tians, and the Coran with Mohs^mmedans, is highly prized 
throughout the East. Having had the loan of a copy of it for 
a few hours from a friend, I was so pleased with it, as to pledge 
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my«elf in tbe A. J» of June to bring it into notice by njkvorabli 
review of it; but on a closer view, and putting; it to the test 
afterwards of a comparison with tbe Persian textp 1 found I 
could not honestly pr^iise it; and though so far coDimittedy jet 
liaving no wish to wound the translator's feelings, I abatained 
from exposing his mistakes to a greater degree^ than a just regard 
for truth y and tiie duty I ov^ed the public, as a literary critic, 
required of me; and confining my hmetii remarks to the ^rs^ 
and last sentence of it, volunteered a translation of my own to 
supply its object and place. This appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal of October. 

In the A. J. of November the translator answers me ; and 
seems at first, as he expresses it, inclined ** to let the public de- 
cide on its merits :" and had he maintained this prudent resolti" 
tion, he and I would have been of one mind, aiid parted good 
friends. But he unfortunately adds, *' the attempt of GulchiQ 
appears very little calculated to recommend literal translations; 
Its numerous errors and inaccuracies relieve me from all anxiety 
as to the effects of his censure." Here he concludes, without 
specifying what those errors and inaccuracies are : like a junior 
counsel, he thus contents himself with reading his brief, and 
cunningly, he thinks, manages to let his cause be opened, and 
his case detailed, by a leading counsel, and his evil spirit, Mun* 
sif. This the latter attempts in the Journal of November, not 
by justifying the mistaken translation of the Professor, but by 
recriminating on Gulchin; as a specimen of which I may quote tbe 

Persian compound substantive ^'^j ^' jibar-ba/idrt, which 
** Gulchin," he says, " renders a spring cloud— --it should be a 
vernal cloud !" and two thirds of the 1 8 errors, which he thus 
specifies, are of a like hypercritical, trifling, and quibbling stamp! 
But the other six are of a more serious complexion, not aa bear- 
ing against Gulchin, but as forcing upon me glaring examples^ 
and \ihat in mercy to the translator I had myself avoided, of 
the grossest blundering of himself in false grammar, and of hit 
assistant in incorrect rhyme , quantity and accent! 

But to prevent any misconception of my motives in thebe 
remarks, let me in justification of myself premise, that I coiiair 
der the East- India Directors as the most liberal corporation in 
England, and the establishment of their' colleges at Hayleyburj 
and Addiscombe, as well as the mother-college at Calcutta, as 
an honor to the British nation. Nor can I ever bHog myself 
to speak or think ill of tbe College Professors as a leprned body; 
but when individuals of them submit to become book-makers 
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and pseudo-critics, tbey become ifi their turn the subject of fair 
criticisfB. 

To follow Munsif through all his windings, and bring his own 
and party's blunders into entire view, would require a constant 
reference to the Persian text and type; and therefore in order to 
prove my assertions, nee must be content with two examples in 
Persian, and one in Arabic; but as they are strong and full in 
point, and as I shall accoHipany them with an analysis and ordo 
verborura, a process I find Munsif flies from, or silently 
passes over, I can have no doubt of convincing your learned 
readers of the ignorunce of this pretender to Oriental Uteru* 
ture. 

My first example is a clause of the first sentence of the 7ib 
chapter of the Anwari Sohaili ; tmd, as indeed it first struck rae, 
it is an instance of the inadequateness of the Professor's tf ansla- 
tion for tbe purpose which he intended, and his own incapacitj 

for the task. Tn tlie Persian characters it rnns thus : CsAmo U 

y^J^ (jj.^^^ f«>5 ^y^ JZ^** *^® ftVemZ translation of which 
is ; *' that he may, through any manner of exertion, put forward 
his foot in this business with safety ;*' the analysis aiid ordo 

verborum running thus : Lj in order that, ^ through, <3>^ 
4W/y, or flwy sort of, ^^m exertion, • be may put forward, or 

plant, f*>o the foot, J^ in, ^^^ (the contraction of ^.1) this,JS 

business, w with, uX>«)U» safety:, and no young gentleman of a 
month's standing in the first term at his college could find any 
difficulty in construing this: yet Professor S, divides it into two 
clauses; and Munsif repeats this division, and makes them thus 
separately the 11th and J 2th articles of my imputed 16 errors i 
The first of these two clauses the Professor translates, *' in order 
to fffect his liberation:^ and faisassistimt Mmisif, after tr month's 
deliberate consultation and study, alters it a little, but does not 
mend it, by re-echoing it as a charge against me in these words: 
" so that he may estate in safety ;^^ both of them Aras convert- 
ing the substantive na^uijah'd, signifying effort, into the third 
person singular of the aorist <rf the verb juhtdan, signifying to 
ieap, spring, gallop, ^of ; but admitting it were otherwise ri^t, 
in no sense implying, td effect liberation or escape ! 

This is not, however, the worst part of it ; th^ second of his 
two clauses the Professor translates, '^ say, how sfbaU he attempt 

this?'' thus givmg the adjective noun <-3^^, signifying any, and 
which in this sense should agree with its substantive jaKd, 
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effort, the combined signification of a verb and an interrogathe 
pronoun in the two words of his translation, '* saj/, howl?" And 
this assistant MufisiJ] in order again to make it a more plausible 
article o( recrimination npon me, suppresses the verb **5/iy/' and 
retains only the interrogative pronoun ** how^^ making it *' hom 
shall he attempt tliisV* Moreover, both have rendered tkisf second 
clause into their English translations, for which they have no au^ 
thority in the Persian text. As he had done in two or three other 
instances of his own detected blunders, Munsifv/oM have called 
this an oversight, had he not, in his anxiety of imputing it as ano- 
ther of my 18 errors, made too deliberate an act of it, to get 
thus rid of it: yet with the same assurance^ and although he has 
had my analysis and ordo verborum twice laid before him, in 
his rejoinder in the Asiatic Journal of February, he again calls 
on me to explain it — which, by the bye, I had done; and the 
party having my answer submitted to them in Ms., on finding 
it unanswerable, had the power of suppressing it!!! 

In the Classical Journal, No. 48, Mr. Editor, Munsif says 
that, *^ in the small space of ten lines he has detected no less 
than 18 of Gulchin's errors;" and I now reply, that I thus, dis- 
pose of two of the ten lines, and of three of his six errores maX' 
imi, and return them upon him and his party with interest; and 
it is only want of room, and having blunders of still greater 
rnagnituae to animadvert on, that prevent my re-assigning the 
whole batch to them. 

My next example is a tetrastic of Persian poetry; and as it 
contains a series of the Professor's and Munsifs blunders, I 
shall have occasion to refer to it repeatedly, and must accordingly 



quote it entire in the Persian text: j) T cIumJI f«xS lmM ^j^ 
f>#A**'iJ^ *JJi ^^♦^ (jA^; tSj'S' «X^ CaT j^%;*^j^W 

which Professor S. translates, *^ A man of resolution is he nho 
will not deviate from his purpose, although compelled to uander 
round the world like the heavens : like the phanix he remains 
unmoved in the midst of storms, not like the sparrow, "^hofaUs 
by the wind of a pop-gun." And let me in the first place contrast 
thiM, as \ fairly did the whole chapter, with my own translation: 
<* Were ine globe of this earth to whirl about, (or be turned up- 
side down,) like the sky, the man firm to his purpose would not 
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btidge from his place; like the Simorgh in mount Caf (our 
Caucasus), whom a hurricane cannot move from its place, and 
not like a wren, which zffi/l fall from the pufF of a pop-gun 
(or rather pea-pufFer and blower),^' This fabulous bird, whose 
name is composed of si, thirty, and morgh, birds, and hence re- 
ferred to here, on account of hs hulk and not melody, is not the 
phoenix, which the Persian dictionaries very accurately describe- 

under the word fj^yix^ cacnus, its Ruml, as they call it, or Greek 
name; but a rational bird destined to reside on mount Caf 
throughout all the fourteen revolutions of this world; and which 
Firdosi makes the patron of his hero Hostam and the father 
ZaI; and is no doubt the origin of our GrifBn, of heraldic noto- 
riety. 

I'his, and many thousands of pure Persian words besides^ I 
engage fully to explain from real Oriental documents, in my 
projected Persian Dictionary, on which L have been occupied 
above twenty years; and I might have had it long ago in the press, 
had there not been that college cabal, which 1 have all along 
suspected ; and which Munsif, in his last rejoinder in the Asiatic 
Journal of February, now barefacedly tells me is ready to op- 
pose me. At a long distance from an Oriental press, and aware 
of the hostility of a junto which I have reason to believe is 
averse from all improvement in Oriental literature, and whose 
chief not only was, I suspect, the cause of garbling a critique on 
the Burhaui Catai, also a Dictionary of pure Persian, pub- 
lished lately at Calcutta, but of putting a stop to the Annals of 
Oriental Literature, the periodical work in Part ii. of which one 
half, and that so garbled, of this critique appeared, a solitary 
laborer like myself reaches that conclusion of a huge literary 
work, after much previous and additional preparation. Ne- 
vertheless despising such petty and malignant interventions, 
though this avowed opposition places me again in a pruden^ 
tial state of further preparation, I never meant to court such 
men*s favor, had I needed it : still less as I can apply at 
once to the Honorable Court of East-India Directors, who with 
their wonted liberality will no doubt step between me (which 
is all 1 require of them) and ant/ loss in so necesmry, expensive, 
nnd patriotic an undertaking ; and if I should desire to secure, 
its copy-right, it would be rather with the view of preventing 
any such professed book-makers, than of enabling myself to 
benefit from it. 

I have not been accustomed to speak of myself; and, after 
this necessarily personal digression, make my apology ; and beg 
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leave to return to the Persian tetrastici where the Profcgaor in 

his translation converts ^jf gard, a substantive noun, sigoifyiug 
a body, the globe, 8cc. and the nominative of this chief verb io. 
the first distich of it, into gard, a preposition, signifying about p 

round; and instead of it makes ^j^ mard, signif^ring a mamp the 
namiHative of this verb ; and gives this verb in its cogapomd 

tense, namely ^yj iiyJ^, signifying, *^ it were turned upndedomm,'* 
the signification of '< compelled to wander P* — thus absurdly 
setting his resolute man a wandering round the world like the 
Iteavens ; and then comparing him to the pkctnix, aa remaining 
unmoved in the mid$t of storms! whereas nothing can nacre 
strongly express steadiness and firmness, than the two words of 
the Persian text^ namely gardi'Zamtn, or the bodtf of the earth, 
whicby according to the Ptolemaic scheme of astronomy, the 
modern Persians consider as the center of our planetary systeoi ; 
an opinion which their Saracen conquerors forced ttpon tlievk 
with the Mohammedan religion ; for the ancient Parses recog- 
nised the sun as such, long before Pythagoras or Copefaicee 
thought of him. This series of grammatical blunders Munif 
not only sanctions, by roakii^ tiiem also an article of recnmsMh- 
tion upon Gulcbin, but he must add to them by deliberatelf 
taking, from the margin of some Persian Mss. of the text^ the 

word Ssi3 tofang, a provincial barbarism, where it bad beem 
written to explain the proper word tofak; and in this fardier 
instance of his ignorance offers tofang as a rhyme withyaZaifc / 

Convicted of such transgressions against all the rules of speak- 
ing and writing the Persian language correctly, tlie most hardened 
sinner would be expected to shrink from the contest: but not so 
Munsif ; for, making light of these charges, he rallies with a new. 
subject ; and in liis rejoinder in the Asiatic Journal of February^ 
gives me an opportunity of proving him as ignorant of prosody f 
as he is of rhifme and grammar. For this purpose I must refer 
the reader to the fourth hemistich of the tetrastic, on which I bad 
observed in my reply of January, — ^' that all our copies bad 

omitted the preposition jl az, signifyingyrow, and so necessary 
to the measure, as well as to the sense,** — ^To this Munsif in bis 
February rejoinder replies, that az is not necessary ; for the 

word »^ dom, in its omission, becomes the governing noun, and 
must consequently have the izafat, or sign of the genitive case, 
after it ; which is as much as to say, that this example of elasf^ 
sical Persian poetry, quoted in the Anwari Sohaill from Ibn 
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Yamin, a foH of the first raiik^ and which unlike the Greek 
and Latm^ and all our languages of Europe ancient or modern^ 
has nothing anomalous in its quantity and accent, or uncertain in 
its rhyme, could admit of the &'Aor^ syllable of an izqfatf to sup- 
ply the place of the /ong syllable j\ at ! Indeed so precise in 
this respect is Persian poetry^ that it is not in quantity and accent 
alone, but every moveable and quiescent letter in one Hne of it, 
must have a corresponding moveable and quiescent letter in the 

next; accordingly the corresponding j^ az of the first line, the 

fN^ ham of the second, and the ^ rad of the third of this tetras- 
tic, are all long syllables: and each of the four consists of two 
represented letters, the first being moveable and the last quies- 
cent : and it is hence another singular advantage of Persian 
poetry, that the eye is as good a guide as the ear in detecting 
false measures : and it is the same with its rhymes in the con- 
verse, which must not only sound correct to the ear, btU also 
appear so to the eye. « 

It remains for me to give the ordo verborum of the fiist distich, 

as follows: CunJl or demonstrative proiroua ^t prefixed to 
^^y the contraction of .IamI, and both together signifyingr-^ 

that iSf ^j^ mardi^ a man, ^ «X3 ClA^ of a firm step, T kih, who 9 

A->yj or the third person singular of the aorist of raf tan, to go, with 
the negative 5 nah prefixed to it, and signifying — wilt not go, 

jS az,ffom, L:^ ja, the place : :^^ notwithstanding, (^j ^j^ 
gardi 2^miii,-— the globe of the earth: ^^ CJiS jm a com- 
pound phrase signifying j^ sar, the head, and <^j cXmaT might bd 
whirled round, or were its head turned upside dozen, y^*^ like, 

tfOi the sky: 

 si fractus illabatur oibfs, 

Impavidum Orient ruina^. 

So regular and simple as it is in its rules of. grammar, and 
consequently so easy of acquisition, and abounding with beautiful 
specimens of ingenious and classical works in prose as well as 
verse ; and being the sole government language of business, to 
which it is superiorly adapted, irt all the departments of our 
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great Eastern empire, it has often surprised me, that the' studj 
of the Persian language has not been more cultivated by our 
learned men of Oxford and Cambridge. For my port^ I have 
volunteered my frequent services as a gratuitous tutor, and have 
lately had several young gentlemen, previous to their entrance 
at Hayleybury and Addiscombe colleges, to take lessons io it; 
and have, in the course of six or seven mornings, instructed them 
to write^ read, translate, and parse three or four apologues and 
stories from the Gulistan ! During the last two centuries Oxford 
and Cambridge have abounded with superior scholars in Arabic, 
and I have often read and compared, with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, the translations of a Richardson and Carlisle ; consequently 
it would be paying them a poor compliment to enter so much 
into detail of my examples from that dialect. 

The first example of a pure Arabic clause, which occurs 
in Professor Stewart's translation of the 7th chapter of the 
Anwari Sohaili, is too easy for any Tyro to mistake it: 
therefore I shall proceed with the second ; w hich is as follows : 

^' J^^ ^j^^ 0^>^' 3 which the Professor has translated :— • 
" Consign (thou) the affair to the Almighty:" — an«i has thus 
rendered theirs/ person of the aorist, or future, into the second 

person of the imperative ; has overlooked the conjunction '^ 
waw : and, what was still more necessary, has omitted to give 

any English for the possessive and affixed pronoun <s yia, signi- 
fying my ! whereas the English of this Arabic clause ought to 
be ; — '* and my affair let me relinquish or consign intoihe hands 

of the Deity :" as thus, ^ and, iS the personal, and here possessive 

pronoun, as an affix to its noun^t amr, signifying my,^\ affair; 

O^^il let me, or / will, consign ; J^ unto, or into the hands of; 

aU? the Deity or God! 

Before I conclude, 1 may notice, that in his February rejoinder 
of the A, J., Munsif, in his farther hypercriticism of Gulchin, is 
driven to that opprobrium of his fellow professors, namely of 
Otiental scholars still being in want of Sijixed and authorised 
orthography of the Persian and Arabic^ when represented in the 
English character; and charges him with eleven fresh errors on 
this head : but here he is again equally and uniformly unfortu^ 
riate, as 1 shall prove by quoting two of them, and those very 
common Persian words : and e\ery one of my imputed errors 
might be thiis made a recharge upon themselves ! 
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1 . (^^r^ Jihan, as occurring in the word Farhangi Jikangiri, 
the name of that dictionary of pure Persian words, which^ con- 
formably with Sir W. Jones's memorandum of Desiderata in the 
Persian language, I make the basis of my projected dictionary : 
and this Munsif insists on being properly spelled Jahan; whereas 
the Kashf-al-loghat, one of our best native dictionaries, specifi- 
cally states, that the Jim of this word, when signifying the 
world f universe f and its sense in the compound word Jihdn-gir, 
signifying world-conquering j and seizing, is accented with a 
kasW: whereas the Jtm of this same word, but signifying t«?ea/M, 
riches, 'is accented with hfafh, and then spelled Jahan ! 

2. (j^'^^j-^ Jirdiws, which the Barhani Catai, another respect- 

able native authority, specifies as accented, '* the first and third 
syllable with a kas'r, and the second syllable quiescent ;* — hence 
Firdiwsz, and nQ.t Firdausi, as M unsif ignorantly insists I should 
have spelled it, being the title and signifying ce/es/f'a/, which Sultan 
Mahmud Gbaznowi conferred upon the great Persian epic poet, 
and the author of the Shahnamah I 1 beg leave moreover to add^ 
that conformably with common usage, to which the most fastidious 
And it wise' occasionally to concede, I used myself to spell this 
word Firddusi, that is again accenting the third syllable with a 
J'afh instead of a kas^r, till I stood corrected by all the best 
native authorities ; but as spelling it Firdiwsi might have ra- 
ther SLU uncouth, and pedantic appearance, after the common 
reader had been so long accustomed to the vulgar readitig, I 
judged it best to follow the Persian custom of leaving to the 
scholar to supply the short vowel, and spelt it FirdosiJ 1 quote 
these two dictionaries, as they alone go in detail upon the ac* 
cent of the above specified two words. 

But it would be intruding too much upon your valuable 
pages, to specify any more of Munsif's and the Professor's errors; 
let me therefore for the present subscribe myself 

February, 1822, GULCH IN. 
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PLATO, HORATIUS, ET ALCiEUS, 

EMENDATI. 



Philosophi verba suat in Phaedr. p.. £67. Aid. luittd longi 
ab initio : 

itfup^km^r^ Tff xal di|n]X)|' roS ri iyvw to uipo; xa) ti o-umioy «m^ 

rimw vi ye eei ?ngyi^ %agi8(rritri} uro r^^ vXaravoi} ^ fAmXa ^oymi 
u$«ro^y «f y§ T(f iroS) T8X|u.i2pd0ord«r Nufu^m hi riMtv tctid '^yiAoKW 
if^y a»r) ray xopoiy re x«} ^KXjLuirciy &ix«y cTyof * il fi* «S fimihk^ ti 

XiywpJy UTi);^Cf t» tow rtrriytw xof ». 

Haec verba, inquit Ruhnken. ad Tinuemb ¥• 'j^^iAafiy, 
imitaodo sua fecit Aristienet. i. 3* hta ThaTmBOi ftif ^pfUAofi^fV 
xo) (rt!<rxiof — mox »^ £v wuoM^rroLr^v irupi^M riv Ipiir/uav Timt «^ 
dein yj hi frriy^ ^agiUfrAn^ ^o t^ wXetrifff ^u S&tirof sS fA?^M ^ 
;^p«Dy w; yi TOO Tot\ TfXjx)fpa(r4ar — • denique ri c&ryMiy t^^ uSpt^ 
Xiyt;|ov uTij;^ffi t« ftMMrixw roxy rrrriym$ Xop». 

Mihi vero iriter PlitkMophi verba parum arridet S^o^ post 
(f^n^Xii.. Vocem tan>en atramque agnoocit Suid. V* "Ayy^^ neo- 
non Eustath. '0$. i. p. 367, 49. Mox ^rayxoXoy itanude poskoM 
Platona dedecet. Dein av — irdepep^oi vix satia bene cum aeiH 
tentia convenit. Deinde x^pSav ambiguum est ; non enioa fMiells 
ibi turn aderant ; neque xopd&y pro xopoxM-jMiow, uti vol nit Kuha- 
ken. ad Tim. V. AopoirXaioi. hie intelligi potest^ Deui abuiH 
dat ri zimyovv toO rwrou propter wm^itrraLTOv — tgVov. Deinde 
otyoLTTixlf vix et ne vix quidem de loco dici potest^ Poatrvsio 
isqmv — ^9r>7%ef intelligi nequit. Maliin igitur totum locum 
ita legere^ 

^ re yaiq wXaTuyos uvtvj fiaKoL ajx^iXot^ij^ Tff xotl u^^X^, ro5 rs devyw 
TO u^avTixoy iroisl to crucrxioy uir' ayKuXooVj to ts euryouy, oo; ajpt' 
axjx^y e^si rrig avirig, co$ otfjJ eocoSscTTaToy wag6%ei Toy ToWoy Nuyufi* 
$6 Tiyeoy xai 'i4;^eXtt/ot; Sepoy aTro twv xpoovaov re xal oLya\i/,iroov Sbixfy 
elyai* ^$ff yap Tr^yi) ^apiso'TaT)] ^o t^^ 'jrXariyov ^ii yiAXet "^ntyoA 
uSarof, &^ ye t<» 9ro§} TSHii^Yiponrioir el S* av /SouXei ti tou xotoO^ ii 
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T» T»y Terriywv X^f w. 

Inter fasec tueri illud u^oivriKov poterit Theocritas in Id. vii. 
8. Alyetptu Trre^^iat rs Jdaxtov aXjoros vfcufof. Ita ema perile 
admodum corrigtt D. Heinski^ vice l^fof. Cf. YirgA. tenia 
texunt umbracu/a vitts. Quod ad verbum u^aivav, Smrililer m 
Horn. 'A. r. 212. alii ftijrfy ^atvov, alii S^mv, qaod probum eat^ 
propter ittud jx^tv aut $oXot;^ ttXexsiv : cui simile est u^afvei (iSjtm^ 
in Philostrat. de ^sopo, Icon. 3. p. 767. Sed et re hi^Kt^i^ 
emendafi debuit. Hiatus etenim istiusmodi ferri nequit. Lege 
AtyeiQOt TTTfAiai r su 0-u(rxi9v aAero^ S^oeivoy : quo respexit Horatiin 
et ipse corrigendus ; Quapinus ingens albuque populm Vmbrum 
hospitalem consoeiare amant Ramts, et obiiquam laborat Xynh- 
pAaJugam crepitante rivo. Cf. Ovid. Metam. xi. 604. * Inviiat 
somnos crepilentibus unda iapillis :' Atictor Copae^ li (vulgo 
Est) strepiiam ranco mnrmure rwus aqua. At leniorem aomiai 
voluit Horatitts^ uti patet ex ilits^ Levis crepante hfmpka desi'^ 
Rit pede, et loquaces lymphte demtiunt. Quod vulgatur obUquo 
faborat Lympha fug/ax trepiektre riw>, tie Latine qiikieB» dici 
potest^ nedum ad Boratii morem. RecMe vv ayxetKaof^ stib 
ntms, 

e&$ &[/,» — is ofut — De femiHla bujuamodi multa Valck. ad 
Ptioen. 1184. et in Not. Msa. petteanae subjui^it Phi)ostralr 
Epist. 33. ojxoS Tf Uvyef eOooharifW ^gtorhs xnV^canoXeTO. 

Vice xopmv sentential tenor aliquid postulat inaniinatufBi quod 
cum ayoiXfji^iroov eonjungi possit. Conjeci xfouvAv, 

Cum verbis irorw^ »$ yahet fSmvtiv hri^ xoA 9'^iipei ^ con- 
ferri possunt sSspotw 7«X« in jSiisch. Pers. 611. necnon svitotov 
^ios in Prom. 811. ubi Stanl. altegat Acbil). Tat. iv. p. 269. 
yXuxb Si irtvop^ttfoy ijy: ip^ vere ad JEscb. Suppl. 4. addidi 
HeKodor. it. p. ilO. mfnf re sari yXuxiretrdSy necnon £uri-» 
pid. ArcheK Fragm. a me ita emendatum, xaXAio-roy woyXaryw^ 
HBvp. Et sane irwdS iegtsse videtur ^lian. V. H. xiii. 1. 
Platonica imttatus uSoltu — xoAotpa *Am xoii '^^poi Sray tv 
atffftftev^ Twxp.'^paKrtai xu) xocrotyvoovui ^ri^vri. yert)tira paulo^ 
infrequens tfXijihjpffTy e Gakno citat Budceus. Quod ad sen- 
tentram cf. -SEschyl. Agam. 901. KaXXiflrrov — '^Ohtvipto 
h^&m flnjyaloy f wj. Verum Platonica omnia imitatur Theocrit. 
Id. VII. 135. h Tf fiatflatis *Ahiois vylioto yjxps.tvviv'if \x\it* 
0)}ftff^'. . . . UoKKeii y a^jxiv wceph xotri x^rhs iofiorro AJyugdt ms" 
>^ai rr to 6* iyyUtv iepiv v^otp Nvp,^ If ivrp^io xarei^op^f^v xeXa* 
puo'Ss* To) 8f 9r9r} vrxapous dgo^pLvitrtv aldaXlooi^s Temyes A^A^e* 

y^wTf; : quae Bucolica in avirao babuit Horatius, Libei Jacere 
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modo sub antiqua ilice, Modo in tenaci gramine;' Labuntur 
arlis Integra in rivis aqua, Queruntur in si/lvis aves ; Frondes- 
que lymphis ohstrepunt manantibus; sic enini lego vice alth 
tnlerim ripis: ubi tainen MS. rivis: recle hoc; cf. pura: rivui 
aqua: unde restitui integra, menior huci ei'iuni juvat iniegros 
accedere fotites : mox arlis pro altis luelur eudem var. iect. in 
\Aox2Li\^\maUo—fruticeto; ubi MSS. flr^i; dktxwjrondess'xct 
fonies est emendaiio Marklandi, advocantis Propel tiaiiuin MuU 
tuque nativis obstrepit arbor aquis, adiiinbratiiiii ad '1 heocrit. 
Id. 1 . 1 , wiTU^ — ^'A wori rai$ vayoila-i fAffX/irBrrai, H a?c obiter. Ad 
Tbeocritea priora redeo, Ibi aidaX/coyg; sunt astivi, H oc patet ex 
Sapphus Fragni. lv. ila emeudato in C7. J/. N. xx vi. p. 570. 
JlTtpvycov UTTO Kux^iu \ly\}f a^iTag aoiloiVf *OvoTav ^Koyiqay xetSr(t 
hn naTToKoo xut ettyXav ; cui similia sunt ilia Ananii upud Athen. 
VII. p. 282. C, Srav diqos r ^, xaxirat fioifipul^cocriv : Pseud- 

Hesiodi in *A(rv, 393. xvxvoTrrtpo^ a^era Tim^^'O^co ifel^6[ji,eyos 

^iu auS^v "Uei hv amroTaro^ (ubi, ut id obiter inoiieam, lege 
xuxvo»T«go^) : Comici in Av. 1095. *i/yiV b iea-iria-tos 6^b [uiXos 
ax^iras taknea-i ftfCijix/Sp/yoi; ^Xiojxav^^ /3oa (quo respexit Cleuieiis 
Alex. Coliori. p. 2. coga xay/xaTOj, o^njvixa ol TeTTiyes ttTn TOif 
ireraXoi^ ^Sov ava ra optj Sepofievoi ^Xia) : necnon Hesiodi in "Epy. 
581 . 4x^^^ TCTTif Jev^cp e^E^o/xevo^ XiyvprjV xari^iVBv aoi^^v ilt/xyir 
v9ro 7rreg6yaiv dipeog xaftarco^eo^ oogYii ubi Alciei verba (Fragm. 
XVI II.) facillime sunt eruenda e verbis Prodi: 

riyye wiVfAOvoL PqIvm* to yag acrrgov irspniXkerm* 
i 8* Stgoi yoKffKcC itaynoL %\ SirJ/avr* etnth xavfiaTog* 
ayii f ix frreptiyciov oiUa Temf hn TraTraKco' 
etvisi he (txoXv^s' vt^v ^s ynvcilxi^ pi^iagwraratg 
^ iipi>ii$ XfVTOTaTOi, twv xs^aX^v yvla t« Selp^Oi 
a?0i, xavfji,a ^epoov y&JiuoL ^ip ouv* foivo^ axo^ f/Myov. 
Inter haec aSea debetur Graevio. Mox ev\ vaTTaXeo restituitor 
Alcseo ; quod et Sapphoni conservatum tribuit MS. Denietrii 
vice ImifTiiuevov. Vox eadem excidit et ex Aristoph. Nub. 1421.; 
ubi vulgatur xaici ^Jxou xa$£u$6i$: at MS. Rav. xoexi icKuovi lege 
igitur xav vuTToiXoo : excidit quoque vox affinis e fragmeiito Ly« 
rici apud Hepha'{»t. p. 13=26. ubi nonnulli libri sifi^ooTuirvirva 
xoiXvieio'et, alii eijx ctfor airo frvo'O'aXoo Xvei(ra : unde Bentl. etp,' anrr 
wK va-fraxa) XvisKra : veio proxime : lege w fi,w(r kit v<r<reixto Aii- 
flelo-a: cf. Pindar. Ol. i. 27. uno fopii^iyya wacro-fltAou Xctfjufian. 
Synonyma sunt vtra'axos et 'jra(ra'a\o$, Photius *Tir(raxou§' tou( 
vao'O'uXovs, * Api<TTo^oirt\s Av(ri<rTgaTYif xa\ oJ Ampm$. Dein ytiii 
Ti 5'«/p«oj a?6i plane tuetur Pseud-Uesiod. *A<r7r. 395. "JSei « 
alyoTaTcp, OTrori X^oa Stigios a^e» : quibus ipse subjunxi xaufiM 
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^epojv, menior Horatiani Adduxere sitim temporal et sane xatJjxa 
^epav legisse videlur Proclus, cujus sunt verba, xai yaq oStoj, 
scil. 2!eipiogt — KavfjiaTciov ahiog sctti, et niox rlva ovv axijrou xat;/xaTOf, 
unde erui olvo^ aaog fi^ovov : quod commune atiquid habet cum 
dicto Epiaici apud Athen. x. p. 432. D. wo6,oia xavfiarog XuViv. 

G. 2?. 



REMARKS ON 
Mr. Bellamys Nero Translation of the Old Testament, 



Part. I. 

OELnoM in this country has a work of the nature of Mr. 
Bellamy's been ushered into the world with such a display 
of great names : never, perhaps, was there a more favorable 
time for such a work. The publication of the infidel works of 
Paine, Volney, and others, had excited the public mind in 
no ordinary degree. Mr. B. had, for years past, been in the 
constant practice of holding himself forth as the only person 
capable (for, according to him, no person had done it) of re- 
pelling those objections which unbelievers, ever since the time 
of Porphyry and Celsus, had been in the habit of bringing 
against the Christian religion ; he was continually asserting that 
there had been no translation from the Hebrew since the 1^8th 
year of Christ; that Jerome principally followed the Septuagint, 
being but little acquainted with the Hebrew, M'hen he made 
that translation which has ever since gone under the name of 
the Vulgate ; that many errors had crept into that celebrated 
version ; that the nations of modern Europe, \\ heji they trans- 
lated the Bible into their various vernacular tongues, on account 
of their ignorance of Hebrew, were obliged to have recourse to 
the Septuagint and Vulgate; and that« consequently, all the 
errors of those ancient versions (which according to Mr. Bellamy 
are neither few nor small) have been retained in all the trans- 
lations of the present day ; giving occasion for the impious rail 
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lery of infidels, with whoniy to ail appearance^ be had vwoni to 
wage an exterminating war. The result of all iKts was, tht 
his work was anxiouHly looked for, and, for aonre tioie^ readiij 
bought. But, such are the mutations of this world! M'e sborlij 
heard no more of it, except from the Reviews which attacked it, 
and it speedily sunk into comparative obscurity. — We might, 
perhaps^ without running the risk of going very far wrong, con- 
clude that its learned author had failed in realising those pleas- 
ing illusions, in making good those unmeasured assertions by 
means of which he had rivettcd, for a while, the public attention. 

That such, Sir, was really the case, was soon made evident 
by many of the periodicals, which pointed out many of bis 
errors ; but by no publication was it so clearly shown, as by 
that of Mr. VYhittaker, which 1 shall now, as shortly as is con- 
sistent with perspicuity, notice. 

Mr. W. has divided his book into three chapters and an Ap- 
pendix ; the two first chapters are subdivided each into 4 sec- 
tions, the third chapter is continued undivided throughout. 

The first section of the 1st chapter is devoted to the enquiry, 
what use a judicious author, in translating the Bible, woaU 
make of former versions. Mr. W. commences this enquiry by 
stating " what is meant when we say that any particular irambh 
tioti o/* the Bible was made from the original languages.** *' By 
these words" (says Mr. W.) " it is merely understood, that ill 
authors regarded nothing as authority, except the original He- 
brew of the Old, and the original Greek of the Ne\Y Testament, 
a condition w hich is evidently not violated by their consultiilg 
any number of prior translations during the progress of their 
work. No person would attempt a new version, without avd- 
ing himself of the labors of former interpreters, unless his di^ 
cretion was altogether overcome by self-conceit, or he was so 
bad a critic as not to be aware of the advantages resulthig from 
a comparison of different independent translations. Accordinghf 
those who have undertaken this arduous task have invarimy 
paid the greatest deference to their leanied predecessors ; wbicb 
respect has generally been proportioned to their own modesty, 
and has therefore been most shown by men of the highest attain- 
ments. That degree of confidence in his own acquirementi^ 
M hich leads a translator to neglect or under-rate those who have 
gone before him, usually proceeds from vanity, and may be 
esteemed no unsure token of inconsiderate rashness."' 
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*^ If in tKimlating the OU Tefttament be consklers none of 
Uie vefG^ons thus employed as of ultimate and decisive authority^ 
it is con^aded that his tran^ation is made from the original 
H-ebrew, and from nothing else/" With these observaiionSy 
Sir» I entirely agree, and 1 am persuaded that your readers 
will be of the same opinion. 

In the second section of this chapter Mr. W. proceeds to set 
thoae right, who may have been misled by the charges which 
Mr. B. has thought proper to prefer against Jerome and the 
X^tin Vultgatc ; and the manner in which he has accomplished 
this demands the highest praise. As it would, however, be im- 
possible to iio justice to his treatment of this part of the case 
by an extract, I must beg leave to refer your readers to the 
ivork itself. lii this third section Mr* WhitJ^er, in opposition 
to the assertions of Mr. Beiiamy that ^^ the common transla^ 
tiom in all the European languages mere made from the modern 
Septuagint and Vulgate/'^ shows the ignorance under which 
Mr. Bellamy must have labored when he made those sweeps 
ing charges ; he has produced a list of more than twenty ver« 
aions, the greater part of which, he has indisputably shown, 
were made directly from the Hebrew. Mr. Bellamy has stated, 
that Pagninua attempted to rectify Jerome's errors full twentif 
years before a copy of the Hebrew Bible was printed, and his 
inaccuracy has been as decidedly, proved in this instance as rt 
was in the former. So far from its being true that no copy of 
the Hebrew Bible was printed until twenty years after tlie ver- 
sion of Pagninus had made its appearance, the fact is, tiiat, in 
the short space of the thirty eight years preceding the publican 
tion of Pagninus's translation^ there had been no fewer than 
twelve editions of the Hebrew Bible struck off. 

This erudite translator. Sir, had vaunted much of the light he 
was able to throw upon the Keri Notes ; they had hitherto, he 
saidy been supposed to contradict the Chetib ; but the happy 
moment had at length arrived when mankind^ after a worse than 
Cimmerian darkness of nuire than 1700 years, were, according 
to his account, to have their eyes opened on this important sub- 
ject; They would find that, so far from any opposition, there 
was nothing but harmony, and that the delusion arose from the 
forwner translators and revisers havii^ been totally unacquainted 
with the accentual reading. But here again, Sir, we are doomed 
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to sufFer another disappointment ; for so far is our author from 
being able to instruct others on this point, that he seems quite 
to have misunderstood the nature of the Keri notes himself. 
This subject is discussed pretty much at la^-ge in the 1st section 
of the 2nd class of Mr, Whittaker's Historical and Critical 
Enquiry. 

1 have now arrived at that part of Mr. Whittaker's book 
M'hirh treats of the Hebrew accents^ the knowledge of which 
department of learning Mr. Bellamy has arrogated to himself 
exclusively ; his ignorance of the subject has, however, been 
shown in the most glaring colors. This subject occupies the 
2nd section of the 2nd chapter of the Critical and Historical 
Enquiry. 

In the 3rd section of this chapter Mr. Bellamy, so far from 
having made those discoveries which he had so loudly proclaim- 
ed, is shown to be unacquainted with the subject of the conver-' 
sive conjunction Vau, and, in the fourth section, to be equally 
uninstructed on the subject of the reciprocity (of which recipro- 
city he had denied the existence) of the preterite and future 
tenses in Hebrew, The remaining chapter is devoted to a 
minute enquiry into his qualifications for becoming a transliitor 
and expositor of the Hebrew Bible. After what has b^en 
already seen of this gentleman's critical abilities, you will not. 
Sir, be surprised to find that he has been proved deficient in 
those qualifications which have, heretofore, been looked upon 
as requisites in an undertaking of this description. 

It must not however. Sir, be concealed, that Mr, Bellamy has 
published 15() pages of what he calls a Critical Examination and 
a Refutation of the objections which Mr. VVhittaker had raised 
againjit his translation. Your readers viill be surprised when I 
inform them, that he has not answered any one of Mr. W.'s 
objections. The whole of his book is a tissue of the most un- 
founded assertions. Many, indeed, of his former statements he 
has, as far as silence may be construed into consent, abandoned ; 
but still the errors which he thinks it incumbent on him to 
defend, snrpabs every thing 1 have yet met with. 

1 have. Sir, given this short account of Mr. Whittaker's Cri-. 
tical Enquiry into the merits of Mr. Bellamy's translation, that 
it may be clearly perceived, that, before he published the two 
following parts of his work, he had had sufficient notice given 
him of his errors, to prevent him from falling into errors of the 
same description in any future parts of his translation. He diet 
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noty however, profit from this in his subsequent part, and, con- 
sequeutly, Mr. W., faithful to his promise, published a supple- 
ment to his critical enquiry y convicting Mr. B. of the same 
ignorance of the simplest rules of the Hebrew language in the 
second, which he had already displayed in his first part. 

The mistakes, arising from violations of the first principles of 
the Hebrew Grammar, amount to the astonishing number of 
189^ which added to 134, the amount of those in his first part, 
make 323 I And yet they bear but a small proportion to those 
which might have been enumerated ; for, says Mr. W., ** those 
mistakes which have arisen from giving words a different sense 
from that which they realty bear, or other senses which they 
may in some, cases require^ comprising all perversions which do 
not involve the charge of grammatical ignorance^ will not be 
noticed at all. Had any attempt been made to collect such 
errors, the file would have been gigantic.'^ Whether such 
animadversions as these on his first and second parts, have pro- 
duced that effect on our ingenious Critic in conducting his third 
part, which they ought to have done ; whether he have betaken 
himself to his Hebrew grammar, and made himself acquainted, 
as every one who pretends to translate ought to be, with the 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, as well regular as irregular and de- 
fective, in their various moods and conjugations ; whether he 
have abandoned that unmeasured abuse of all who have labored 
in the same vineyard for the last 1700 years; and whether he 
have succeeded in putting his translation, 1 will not say, into 
language equally impressive, beautiful and clear as that of the 
authorised version, but at least into language that may be un- 
derstood, and that does not violate every rule of grammar and 
of composition, I shall now. Sir, briefly enquire. 

The l6th chapter of the book of Numbers is the first com- 
plete chapter of our author's third part, and, unfortunately for 
him, he gives a wrong translation of the very first verse by ren- 
dering XXWX^ ^!1^ '*the son of Reuben^' instead of "sows of 

Reuben" as in the authorised version ; nor is he more fortu*- 
nate in his attempt to mend the language of the common 
version in the fourth and fifth verses : the juxtaposition of the 
two translations will, perhaps, better enable your readers to 
appreciate their respective merits. 

New Translation. Common Version, 

4. When M oses heard, then 4. And when Moses heard 
he fell before his face. it, he fell upon his face. 

5. And he spake to Korah, 5. And he spake unto Korah. 
VOL. XXVI. CL Jl. NO. LI. I 
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and to all bis company, saying : and unto all bis company, sajr- 
In the morning, (for Jehovah ing, Even to-morrow the Lord 
will distinguish who are for will show who are bis, and who 
him and who are consecrated) is holy ; and will cause him to 
then be will approach before come near unto him ; even him^ 
him ; yea, concerning whom whom be hath chosen, will he 
be will select for himself, be cause to come near unto him. 
will draw near to him. 

However strange it may appear to those who have not been 
in the habit of perusing the lucubrations of this sagacious author, 
he substitutes this mass of obscurity as an improvement on the 
authorised version ! What meaning he may attach to this col- 
lection of words, I am quite incapable of determining. 

The twelfth verse of this chapter is thus given in our com- 
mon version : *^ And Moses sent to call Dathan and jihiram, 
the sons of Eliab ; which said, We will not come up ;" and 
people have generally supposed that Dathan and Abirani^ when 
they used the words *' We will not come up," refused to go to 
Moses, who had sent for them ; not so, however^ our critic, who 
thus instructs us in his note, which at least has the merit of being 
short, " We will not come. The word TVV^ naegneleh, does not 
embrace the meaning of come, but to ascend; that is, to ascend 
to the land of Canaan ! ! !" 

In his note on the 17th verse, we perceive a striking proof of 
the great care that Mr. Bellamy has taken not to misrepresent 
the version which he pretends to correct. ** Each of you his 
censer. The word IHpl ukehow, the imperative of the verb to 
take, is omitted in the common version. It describes the man- 
ner in which they were to approach^ viz. Heb. jind take yeJ* 
Tiie propriety of this note will be apparent when the two 
translations are placed before your readers ; 

Common Version. New Translation. 

17- And take every man his 17* And take ye every man 
censer, and put incense in his censer, and put incense 
them. Sec. 8cc. therein, &c. 

it would be needless for me. Sir, to call the attention of your 
readers, after the above specimens, to the rest of this chapter : 
suffice it to say that Mr. Bellamy goes on, in the same manner^ 
charging the translators with errors which they have not coni- 
mitted^ and proposing new renderings which can never be sus- 
tained^ being alike opposed to the plain meaning of the original, 
and the idiom of our own language. I shall therefore procee4 
and eitmine some of the more obvious errors of which be has 
been guilty in the subsequent pages of this part of his work. 
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We find the authorised translation of the 10th verse of the 1 7th 
chapter to be^ '^ And the Lord said unto Moses, Bting Aaron^s 
rod again before the testimony ^ to be kept for a token against 
the rebels ; and thou shalt quite Jake away their murmurings 
from me, that they die not.'* Auhongh this rendering is quite 
consistent with the sense of the original, and perfectly intelligi- 
ble to any one who understands English, it does by no means 
suit the refined taste of our Critic, who thus tries his hand at 
amendment : ** And Jehovah said to Moses, Brin^ the rod of 
Aaron in the front of the testimony, to be kept Jor a token 
before the children oj the rebels: thus thou shalt end their mur^ 
murings against me, that they die not,** It will be perceived 
from Mr. B/s note, that he objects chiefly to the words 
*' against the rebels/' in our version, charging our learned 
translators with having omitted the word ^^27. The fact is, 
as might be supposed, that those excellent scholars did not 
omit this word; they found in the original ^^D*^jZl7 against the 

children of rebellion ; and instead of this Hebraism they adopted 
the plain English word " rebels," which exactly answers to the 
sense of the original. But Mr. B. renders the singular noun 
HD as if it had been in the plural number, and then proceeds to ^ 

accuse our translators of not having given the meaning of the 
clause ! In his note on the 21st verse of the following chapter, 
he, in like manner, charges King James' translators with having 
omitted the word ^/H chaleph in their version, which they have 
not omitted ; and absolutely calls the participle DH^ gnobdim, 
a noun plural^ and translates it servants; referring his readers 
for authority for such a novel rendering, to Gen. ix, 25. Lev. 
XXV, 55, 1 Sam. xvii, 8. where the wor^ does not occur, unless 
he have abandoned the vowel points, which he has over and over 
again declared to be of equal antiquity and authority with the 
consonants. But leaving, for the sake of argument, the points 
out of the questiQn, the construction of the passage will show 
every body acquainted in the slightest degree with the Hebrew, 
that the consonants compose a participle in Numbers, and a 
noun substantive in each of the three passages to which he has 
referred. In a note on the 26th verse of the 20th chapter^ we 
find the following piece of information : '^ Four times the trans* 
lators have rendered the ^ vau, in this verse, by the conjunction 
copulative and; whereas, according to rule, it occurs only once.'' 
What this rule is, or whether its discovery is one of the fortu- 
nate results of his profound researches into the doctrine of the 
aqcents, our author has not deigned to let us know. 

\To be etmdluUd m wr next.} 
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ALPES AB ANNIBALE SUPERATJE. 



Romanis arcibus olim 
Exitium magnum^ atque Alpes immittet apertas. 

T URBAM inter, fremitnsque^ et pallenti agmina luctai 
Stemeris ad templa, et frustra veneraris iniquos^ 
Roma, Deos; toto circum portenta moveri 
Visa polo, Stygiis Sol immiscerier umbris, 
(Infandum!) diroque rubescere sidera bello. 

Ergo in Romnleos male conjurata Penates 
Fata ruunt ; non ilia novas avertere pompas 
Diis Superis visum, non sanctse oracia Sibyllas. 

Ergo erit, ut seras multo cum sanguine poenas 
Exacuant Manes, et Dii morientis Elisae ! 
Ilia amens animi, et furiis baccbata cruentis, 
Impia fatali pinguescere littora caede 
Audiet, ultoremque armari in praslia Martem ; 
Audiet, ac saevo vix jam satiata triumpho, 
Laeta omen feret, et gressu insultabit ovanti ! 

Victor ab Oceano, Zephyrique tepentibus arvis, 
Barbaricas vires, et belli immania monstra, 
Poenus agit, durasque ardens Eversor ad Alpes 
Fnlminat — una omnis ruit in certamiua pubes, 
Caede recens Afer, niveisque Hispanus in armis, 
Et quos terribili spirantem funera vultu 
Gallia alit prolem, volucrumque agitator equorum 
Itifrenis Numida, et fundae Balearica virtus. 

Gallorum circa campi — pleno aestuat amne 
Proruptum volvens Rhodanus mare— dura coronant 
Saxa super, coelique oris miscentur apertis. 
Naturae salvete domi! (sen numine templa 
Digna suo, mediisque aetemas nubibus aras, 
Omnipoteus dedit ; aut caedes miseratus acerbas 
Irarum finem, et divisi moenia mundi, 
Immotis posuit claustris ;) vos ardua supra 
Rclligio, Terrorque, sedet ; vos pallida vestit 
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Majestas^ gelidaque horrens Formidine Letum. 
Hoc solium sibi fixit Hyems ; super omnia torpent^ 
Sternum diadema^ nives ; furit improbd. circum 
Tempestas, ignesque^ et viva toniirua^ densat : 
Innumeri reboant montes^ totoque tremiscit 
Exanimis Natura sinu; tam lurida noctis 
Caligo, et saevi nigrescere Turbinis ira, 
Et circumfusi late mere atria coeli. 
Audin V ut insano fracta de rupe tumuitu 
Praecipitat moles^ fulmen nivis ! aspera nutant 
Saxa procul^ sylyaeque ruunt^ praeruptaque passim 
Fragmiua, et horrificis trepidarunt antra minis. 

Extemplo ingenti secum fervescere motu 
Poenus, et optato turbari pectora visu ; 
' Tandem/ ait^ ' hie nostris succumbit terminus armis ; 
Numen adest ; sic ante preces, sic yota fuere. 
Hie ubi devicto fluitantia vertice signa 
Instituam, et dulces Italum spatiabor ad auras^ 
Ausoniae fletus^ Roroanorumque ruinas, 
Aure bibam^ tremuloque metus suspiria yento. 
Me Capitolini yictorem ad limina templi 
InnumeraD metuent gentes ; me numina Divum^ 
Et sancti Patres^ et Plebs invisa Quirini 
Agnoscet Dominum^ et justo exomabit honore. 
Caede arae rubeant, per tecta madentia caede^ 
Exercete iram, saevasque immittite flammas, 
Impiaque aeterna^ succumbant saecula nocti/ 

Taliaventurae spirans insomnia famae 
Barbarus^ ac coeptis ingentibus effera volvens 
Lumina^ per densos> fiirialia corda^ maniplos^ 
Target iter; non iQe cpulas^ aut munera Bacchic 
Assuetus colere^ aut festi convivia luxus, 
Sed mores rigidly sed mens exercita curis^ 
Immortale odium, et can genitoris Ims^o, 
Accendunt animum> et belU insatiabilis sCrdor. 

Quin omnis subit ista olim sanctissima pompa. 
Cum Superos, Manesque, ultro testatus, ad aras 
Staret, et aetemos odii servanda per annos 
Vota daret ; rutilis fulsere altaria flammis 
Conscia, et attonitae sacrarunt omina turmae. 

Atqui ipsum (ni vana fides) monuere Deorum 
Prodigia, et victas monstrarunt ordine gentes, 
Ut, fati interpres, diva apparieret Imago, . 
(Altum inter somnum, mediaeque silentia noctis) 
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Squamigerumque atro sequeretur corpore monstrom; 
Turn ruere infandse strages, sylvseque trementes 
Prosterni^ et magnum percurrere murmura coelum. 

Jamque omnis properanda via est ; tota undique castra 
Pulvere misceri^ et nigram increbrescere nufaem 
Aspicio. Tu ! qui gelida dominaris in area, 
Regna tenens, horrende Geni! cui infonnia.parent 
Frigora^ cui saxis superimpendentia saxa, 
Pande tuae penetrale domus, daque omnia versa 
Rite sequi ; tu nam medias nova bella per arces 
Vidisti ingruere^ et solio sublimis in alto 
Non impune tuos violarier hoste recessus ! 

Ergone Naturae duros perrumpere fines, 
Maxime^ inaccessasque gravi quatero agmine nubes, 
Ausus eras, nulloque calcntia sidere regna. 
Nil hyemis valuere minae, nil ira Deorum, 
Ingentem turbare animum ; mis arduus alto 
Bella movens coelo, et superos armaris in hostes. 
Quid memorem erroresque viae, turbataque passim 
Agmina, et infestos glaciali frigore cursus ? 
Quid dubias penitus subterlabentia rupes 
Flumina, ut insano spumantia vortice fervent, 
Avulsosque globos, disjectaque fragmina volvunt? 
Ipse Alpes miscere suas, et tarbida visus 
Regna Deus. Quoties ruptis infida cavemis 
Dissiluere antra, atque infra Plutonia pallent 
Tartara, et invisi late penetralia Ditis ! 
Parte alia, intonsae, pubes montana, catervae 
Impendent capiti, feraliaque agmina jungunt; 
Discurrunt, variantque vices, pugnamque lacessunt 
Infensi, latebrisque iterum celantur opacis; 
Rursus in arma ruunt, duramque trahentia mortem 
Saxa rotant, longisque acuunt ululatibus iras. 
Obstupuere animi, ut saevas nemora horrida voces 
Ingeminant, ictusque cadentum, et vulnera utrinque 
Caeca, repercussisque sonant in vallibus arma. 

Interea nonum reparabat in aethere solem 
Alma Dies — summo insultans in vertice Poenus 
Explicuit signa, atque optata in sede superbit : 
Hinc procul Ausoniae campi, felicia rura. 
Visa oculis : mediis se infert pulcherrimus agris 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, sacrisque vagatur 
Vallibus, et pingui ditat sua gurgite regna. 
Hie vere assiduo spirant ridentia prata. 
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£t spiss8& lucorum umbrae, castique recessus. 
Hie laetaeque olese; et vitis gratissima Baccho, 
Aurea purpureis distinguit culta racemis. 
Continuo mirari omnes, finemque laborum 
Aniplecti procul, et yisu mansuescere corda ; 
Ut placidse sedes, et fortunata virescant 
Regna hominum^ riguisque errent in vallibus undae; 
Ut fluvios, yivosqae lacus^.sylvasque comautes, 
Egregiasque urbes infra, et delubra Deorum, 
Oppidaque antiqua dudum florentia pace, 
Diffandat radiis, et inauret lumine cxbIuiq. 

'' En dignse Divum sedes ! en aurea regna 
Italiae/' exclamat; '^jam victas incendia geuti 
Ferte, Saj^tinoque recentia tela cruore. 
Vos neque perpetuis urgens Hispania bellis. 
Nee Pjrrenaei nigra formidine saltus, 
Non tajiti domuere hostes ; superatus Ibertts, 
Et rigidi Volcae, et Rhodanus violentior undis, 
Et nollis parens insana Druentia ripis. 
Hinc faciles cursus, bine mollia rura ; laborum 
Praemia, devotique bostes ; jam moenia Romao 
Procumbunt, araeque, et desolata nigrescunt 
Templa Deum, et mistis Capitolia versa ruiuis/' 

Ergo itemm toto spirans e pectore martem, 
Anna rapit, properoque instat descendere cursu, 
Bellatorum acies : quis longam iterare laborum 
Rite velit seriem ? quis saxa liquentia flammis 
Dicat, et insolitis pacatas viribus Alpes 7 
At Yos, O Superi, quorum sub numine Roma e3t, 
Infandum proUbete nefas! prohibete piorum. 
Exitiam, et priscos gentis servate triumphos ! 
Ehea ! si poterunt unquam fata aspera rumpi, 
Saltem aliquod tardate malum ! furit horridus armis 
Afer, et ad fractas tonat ingens Annibal aras. 

Tandem igitur latis Italum spatiaris in arvis, 
Carthago ; totis tremuerunt agmina campis, 
Ut saevas hominum species, ignotaque castra, 
Squallentemque manum, et ddbrmia monstra, elephantas 
Aspiciunt — magnas volat improba fama per urbes, 
Dira monens procul, et terror comitatur euntem, 
Romanasque quatit praesagis motibus arces : 
Testor te, fluctu labens Ticine cruento, 
Vos, fontes Trebiae, et Thrasymeni nobilis unda, 
Testor vos, Romas fatalia taomina, Cannae, 
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Quis belli furor, et qnanti tibi, Poene, triumpbi. 
Ante odium coeli, tristisque resederit ira. 
Ante graves Stygio requierint littore Manes. 
At tu, quisquis eris, cui sint mortalia cvatdo, 
Contemplare breves pompas, perituraque regna, 
Infelix 1 et res tecum meditare caducas. 
Hie veteres inter tumulos, dilapsaque fana 
Roma jacet ; frustra deserti in littoris ora 
Errabis, magnamque petes Carthaginis umbram. 
Una urbes, odiumque, silent ; quis in arma vocabit 
Scipiadam, aut belli jactantem fulmina Poenum ? 
Forsitan et fractis super illacrymere tropaeis 
Et tristi accumules dono ; ' Quibus exul in oris 
Umbra, gemis, sedesque et non tua littora servas? 
Atqui non patrii ritus, non flebilis olim 
Bellatorum ordo, lacrymseque et vota tuorum, 
Composuere senem tumulo, coeloque dedere, 
Poene, Deum ; non solenni Victoria pompa 
Si gnat hnmum, sanctamque irrorat fletibus umam ; 
At decussus honor, mixtoque Infamia luctn, 
Eripuere diem ; at Romani sanguinis ultor, 
Regnorumque potens, tremefactique arbiter sevi^ 
Annulus ; Ausoniis caput execrabile Diris 
Ille dedit, scelerumque ultricibus abstulit undis. 
Scilicet hie rerum finis ; quid inania questu 
Projicimus verba, aut tristi indulgemus amori ? 
Hie Virtus, Nomenque jacent ; nil sanguine tellus, 
Pinguis et armorum sonitu perterritus orbis, 
Nil reliqui fecere — brevi Deus omnia claudit 
Limite, praeteritisque aequat prsesentia fatum.' 

F. CURZON, 

COLL. ^N. NAS, 
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An re vera pravaluerit apud erudiiiores antiquorum 

PolyiheUmus. 

Quocumque te floxerisy ibi Deum vides occurrentem tibi< — Seheca. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

Iniroductio. — Ezponitur quid sit Polydieismus. — ^Eniditiores antiquonim potois- 
sent pcrvenire|ad Unuio Deum agnoscendum, natura mooBtrante iter, et aliquid 
purro aflferente luiuiiiis disciplina a majoribus qualicunaue tradita. — lidem de 
Uno Deo saepis»rae locuti sunt. — Quaeritar quibus e ratiunibos fluxerit pturium 
Deorum mentio, et qualibus rebus veteres imposuerint nomen Dei. — Petuntur ar- 
gunienta e sacrosancds literis, que inonent Poljtheismum apud eroditiores an- 
tiquorum non valuisse. 

Illis profecto qui humanitatis istudiis assidue colendis 
favent^ condonandum est si eorum fuerint pauIo studiosiores 
quae dixerit, quae judicaverit^ quae literis mandaverit an- 
tiquitas. Nihil vero magis dignum est quod curam moveat, 
quam ilia de natura divina opinio, quae apud eruditiores ve- 
terum valuerit. Hac enim in explicanda elaboraverunt 
viri, quibus nihil a doctrinanon delatum videtuf : hac de re 
disserentes Philosophi docuerunt quid esset in humano in* 
genio acuminis et virium, et quibus in erroribus idem te- 
neatur illaqueatum, simul ac fines divinitus positos austim 
fuerit temere transgredi. 

Possumus igitnr turn emolumentum percipere turn vo- 
luptatem, ex hac re penitus investigata : sed cum tarn Ion- 
ge lateque pateat, cum tanta de his certetur dissensione, 
ab iis qui eloquentia saepissime usi sunt ad celandum, po- 
tius quam ad proferendum, id quod ipsis persuasum esset, 
cum tanta interdum in eodem scriptore extent, ambiguis 
obvolnta verbis, aut inter se repugnantia, diligentiam maxi- 
mam adhibeamus oportet, ut in his ambagibus certa quae- 
dam ratio inesse appareat, et ut huic obscuritati lumen lite- 
rarum subvenire possit. Difficilis sane est quaestio, pe- 
tentibus nobis quid tacite cogitaverint eruditiores antiquo- 
rum de natura summi illius imperii quo moventur atque 
gubemantur omnia. Qui autem argumenta sunt adlaturi 
quae moneant ne apud eos Poly theismum valuisse credamus, 
ii accurate definiant necesse est, quam vim huic verbo sub- 
jectam velint, ut in aperto ponatur id de quo lis intenditur : 
statuatur itaque Polytheismus plurium societas Deorum, 
per se ab aatemo existentium, ac res hominum suo arbitrio 
curantium. Orta igitur de hac re controversia, priusquam 
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ad ea deventum sit quse^ Uteris tradita^ temporis injuria 
parum violavit, non alieni juris fuerit ab argumentis profi- 
cisci e nuda ratione rei petitis, et sciscitari utram mens ha- 
mana^ suis tantnmmodo freta virifamSy ductara foret ad 
Unum Deum agnoscendnm, eos qni, ingenio olim florentes, 
veri reperiendi stadio flagrarent. Qnod si quis negayerit, 
natora dnce^ homines feni ad aliqnam confitendam poten- 
tiam quse mondam regat, nas iUe reclamantem habuerit 
omnium gentium historiam, ex qua abunde constat hanc 
notionem, si non sponte insita sit in animis hominnm, ad 
primas tamen opiniones revocari et referri. De eo solom 
ambigituTy an ea quas cerauntur id momenti habitura essent, 
ut suaderent eruditiores veteram, mundum unias> potius 
qnam plurium^ mente ac consilio gubemari. 

Hie vero nequaquam accedendum est ad exquisitas illas 
sabtilitates disputandi, quibus scilicet, aut acute inventia^ 
aut perite dictis, uti liceret, si id ageretur ut commonstre- 
mus Deum unum esse : sed ea potius adeamus argumentai 
qusB ex admiratione coelestinm rerum atque terrestrium ne- 
cessario videntur oritura, quaeque ultro obventiira forent 
Fhilosophis veritatem unice colentibus. 

Hi profecto sensuri essent tempestatum yarietatem, cer- 
to reyolventium ordine, quarum porro mutationes modom 
conseryant adeo temperatum et constantem, ut in his nihil 
conturbetinfinita saeculorum series; sensuri essent motas 
aaquabilitatem qua utuntur' solis lunasque cnrsns, astra 
etiam ita inyicem locos mutantia, ut, certis circumactls 
temporibus^ sua yestigia repetant, et eadem spatia conilci- 
ant, nulla his interveniente discordia quae plurium Deorum 

{lotentiam indicaret. Eodem accedat oportet ut ubique 
ocorum eandem yisuri essent naturam, iisdem pbsequen- 
tem legibus ; eandem scilicet conyersionem coeli, eosdem 
marinorum aestuum accessus et recessus, et eam denfqtte 
consensionem rerum, eum quasi simplicis et absoltttl b](^- 
ris effectum, ut animis illico arreptiiri essent unum humen, 
a quo administrentur et cui parcant omnia, 

Sed si verisimile sit unius notionera Dei i^ponte sua sese 
oblaturam fore naturam contemplantibus, alii etiam tunc 
temporis non defuerunt fontes, unde eadem sententia ad 



' At vigiles mundi roagnum et versatile teniplum 
8ol et luna suo lustrantes lumine circum 
Perdocuere homines annorum tempora vorti : 
£t certa ratione geri rein> atque ordine certo. 

Lucretius, iibt v. Ild5. 
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eraditiorem quemque permanasse potuerit: cum enim' 
abunde constet plurima ad hos pervenisse antiquitus tra- 
dita, et cum nobis religio sit dubitare an unius Dei cultus 
fuerit commissus primis hominibus^ quid vetat quiii^ una 
cum rebus'ita traditis, hie cultus quoque locum habuerit ? 
Quod quo facilius credamus, in memoriam revocandum 
est, iis^ qui Graeciae philosophiam, induxerint, frequens 
olim cum iEgyptiis Tyriisque commercium interfuisse^ qui* 
bus notissima erat Judaeorum de uno Deo sententia. 

Ileque committendum est ut dixisse \ideamur nos, his 
modo adiatis, rem prorsus dijudicatam habere; id tamen iis 
inesse auctoritatis placet, ut moneant, eorum opinionem qui- 
bus Yisum est Polytbeismum non valuisse apud eruditiores 
antiquorum^ non modo non absurdam esse, sed eam esse 
quae, lite adhuc manente Integra, menti potissimum se com- 
mendaret. 

Hac itaque praemunita via, faciliorem cursum oratio 
tenebit, ad Philosophorum scripta investiganda jam ac- 
cedens : quorum tanta est copia, ut decisis omnino quot- 
quot ab Eieatica profecti disciplina, omnemnuminismetum, 
pietatem omnem sanctitatemque e vita sustulerint, mate- 
ries tamen relicta erit pene ampUor quam fert instituti hu^* 
jus ratio* 

Neque sane moras nectemus lonicam scholam ab initio 
repetentes; quoniam qui ante Socratem primas in hac 
adepti sunt, solum occupati videntur in iis quae ad Physi- 
corum prudentiam spectant: quaa quidem studia^ per se 
semper jucundissima> ilia tempestate ceteris etiam tutiora 
erant, propter quod tyranni civitatibus Grasciae insidentes, 
iis colendis faverent potius, quae eruditorum animos av^te- 
rent a quaestionibus ad jus humanum et civitates admini- 
strandas^rtinentibus, aut ad ea officia quibus nexa est ac 
colligata societas. 

In Socrate autem laudando quamvis nemo nimius esse 
potest, tamen hie loci non necesse est ut oratio longior po- 
natur ; tantom enim abest at ille uberrime de divina natura 
disputaverit, ut ab.ea re potius avocandos homines judica* 
Terit, cui investigandae mentis humanae acies impar omnino 
esset atque iropotens. Sed cum hunc videamus plane dis- 
sentientem iis fabulis quibus referta esset popularis super- 
stitio, et Anaxagoras dli annuehtem cui persuasum fuerit 
universum naturae corpus ab una quadam contineri mente, 
a materie prorsus sejuncta, jure quodam colligimus plurium 
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societatem Deornm ab ejus philosophia maxima alienam 
esse. 

Ventiim igitur est, relicto Socrate, ad scholam Platonis^ 
deinde ad eos qui Aristotelem omnibus anteponendam arbl- 
trabantur. Aliis vero prsecepta Zenonis arridebant, quibui^ 
cum adjeccrimus Pythagoraa discipulos, quatuor habebimus 
praecipuas Graecse philosophise partes, quse rem nostram 
causamque continent. Neque nobis id severe nimis est 
objiciendum, si prsetermittamus eam repetitam quidem ab 
Arcesilao, a Cameade vero confirmatam, disciplinam : quid 
enim magis inutile esset quam quserere quid ii senserint, 
qaibus placuerit omnia esse adeo circumfusa tenebris, ut 
nihil cognosci, nihil pro certo percipi aut sciri possit? Ad 
Platonem vero devenientes, non est cur miremur quani- 
plurima apud eum inter se repugnare ; quippe cni mos ille 
cordi erat ab Mgy^io petitus, tradendi scilicet doctrinas 
mutuo discrepantes, quarum haec veritati studeret, iUa utili- 
tati ; hsec paucis explicaret id quod unicuique Philosopho 
persuasum esset, ilia coram omnibus proferret, quse ad 
plebem in officio retinendam maxime accommodata vide- 
rentur. Quse cum ita sint, oratio ilia quae inscribitnr Ti- 
maeus digna omnino jndicanda est quse ante alias adeatur : 
in hac enim consulto agitur ac fuse de divina providentia; 
banc igitur appellat Cicero, ad banc confugit Plutarchus, 
quoties veras Flatonis sententias reperire etexpromere velint. 

Multa idcirco in Timaeo disputat Plato, ut probet quam 
difficile sit ilium quasi parentem mundi invenire, quum au* 
iem inveneris, eundem in vulgus proferre, nefas ducit : docet 
idem ' materiem primo extitisse, quss vim habuerit omnia 
accipiendi ; hanc, ordine carentem et concordia, aspexisse, 
temperasse, et in modum reduxisse, uiium mundi opificenl 
ac molitorem Deum. Ex hac materie ita deposita, quo- 
niam invito numine dissolvi non potest, fit totius orbis 
compages, mutuis apte inter sc ordinatis partibus. Sed ne 
luce egerent haec omnia adeo expressa et effecta, exoritnr/ 
praeter lunam et errantium flammas siderum, sol etiam, qui' 
m causa est cur certa ferantur ratione tempestatnm v^arie<- 
tates, ac gratae dierum noctiumque vicissitudines. Qdid 
vero necesse est Platonem sequi de ceteris mundi disseren* 
tem partibus ? jam enim patet, id quod caput est, dedisse 
eum tanto operi, unum plane auctorem et effectorem. 

Proximum est ut ad Aristotelem accedamus, cujns ing6- 
nium acre et acutum, exhaustis omnibus quse in terrJBi, ccdo, 

* Plat, in Tim. 
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marique natura ostendit, seipsum tandem contulit ad ha- 
manum genus contemplaDdum: quod cum animadvertisset 
et sentire^ et ratione uti, mentem Idcirco coUegit hominibus 
insitam : deinde aliquid excogitavit necesse esse hac ipsa 
mente prsestantias, quod hepysioLv ' dictum voluit. £k hac ^ 
pendet naturae ordo, haec omnia movet^ tractat, complecti- 
tur, haec^ una est atque simplex, haec denique Deus est. 

Relictis Peripateticis sequuntur Stoici, quorum in sen- 
tentiis indagandis Cicerone uti duce licet. Apud quern 
cum fialbo tribuantur partes, ut Zenonis opiniones expli- 
cet, nititur profecto ille ipso illo argumento quod nos valere 
apud eruditos initio suspicati sumus. Coelestia enim ob- 
servans rogat, '^Quld potest esse tam apertum tamqueper- 
spicuum, quam esse aliquod numen praestantissimas men- 
tis quo hdBC regantur."^ lisdem utitiir argumentis Chry- 
sippus, iisdem Cleanthes, quorum hie cum videret solis^ 
iuna^, siderumque omnium, varietatem, pulchritudinem^ 
cursum, tantos motus statuit ab aliqua mente gubernari ; 
alter agnoscens ''tam constantem rerum ordinem ab ho- 
mioe non posse confici, ad Deum confugit, et haec ita fieri 
negat, nisi ea uno divino et continuato spiritu contine- 
rentur." 

Neque non breviter hie loci attingendum videtur quod 
Stoici de fato dixerint : quae vis, siye eam fatum dici ma- 
luerint, sive sempiternam seriem causarum, nihil aliud re- 
vera est, nisi ratio in mente supremi numinis concepta, e 
qua, cum perfecta sit, Deus degredi nescit. Quo etiam 
spectant Senecae verba, '' Ille ipse omnium conditor atque 
rector scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur, semper paret, 
semel jussit." 

Jam vero quaestionem initam delis quae Pythagoras cen- 
suerit, perdifficilem baud dubie judicabit, qui in memori- 
am revocaverit quam obscuris loquendi formulis, et quasi 
mysteriis, obvolvantur ejusdem praecepta, quae ad bene vi- 
vendum pertinent. Accidit autem fortuito, ut id quod nos 
jam petendum curamus, pendeat statim ab ipsis hujus Phi- 
losophiae principiis. Pythagoras enim, imaginem quaerens 
quae clariorem redderet suam de divina natura sententiam, 
incidit in numerorum seriem : et quemadmodum hi onmes, 
qualescunque sint, ab uno proflnant necesse est, ita docuit 
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unumquemqne accurate inquirentem nnde deductus sit re* 
ram omniujn ordo^ postrerao perventurum ess^ ad [jt^ovitei : 
banc yero ftovaSa unum signincasse Deum credimus^ Laer- 
tio et Plutarcbo testibus, qui in sententiis veteram perse- 
quendis^ multum opera; ponere solebant: bis etiam consen- 
tit Velleius, dicens Py tbagoram pntavisse Deum esse ** ani- 
mum per naturam rerum intentum et commeantem." 

Jam cum oratio^ lapsa faerit ad banc a Pjrtbagora usar- 
patam similitudinem^ liceat paucas modo ejusdem generis 
adferre^ quibus scilicet alii utebantur Pbilosopbi, ad ean- 
dem rem illustrandam. Stoici '' mundum gymnasio simi- 
lem Yoluerunt^ ubi cum cematur omnium rerum ratio, in- 
telligitur esse aliquem rectorem^ moderatorem, et tanquam 
arcbitectum, qui praesit et cui pareatur."' Apertius adbnc 
loquitur Aristoteles^ ingenti similitudinum turba usus, e di- 
yersis petita locis, et in boc tantummodo consentiente in- 
ter se, ut unius prsepotentis Dei imaginem animo prsebeant : 
lit enim, ita disserit, navi gubemator^ ut currui auriga, ut 
cboro praesul, ut civitati lex, ut exercitui dux, ita mundo 
Deus imperat. 

Hie vero receuseamus oportet quae dicta sunt, ut magis 
pateat quid adhuc effectum fuerit, et quantum profecti si- 
mus ad id quod quaeritur cognoscendum. Hactenus ergo 
commonstratum videtur, nihil prorsus impedire quo minus 
credatur, eruditiores antiquorum ad unum numen agnos- 
cbndum pervenire potuisse, natura nimirum monstrante iter, 
et aliquid porro e^erente luminis disciplina a majoribas 
qnalicunque tradita : deinde eorum scripta aggressis, ex il- 
kistrioribus quibusque aliqua adferre in promptu erat, bro- 
viora certe ilia quam pro rei amplitudine, sed satis firma 
ad docendum veteres Pbilosophos pluribus in locis, de atio 
Deo omnipotenti atque infinito, fuisse dilucide locutos. 
Quae cum ita sint, jure optimo flagitemus quam ob causam 
ita locuti sint, nisi id ipsis vere persuasum fuisset? Nihil 
enim afferunt unde credatur, eos id fecisse quo facilius 
adirent potentiam, divitias, auctoritatem, decus, cum con- 
tra eo magis periculis olim implicitus quisque fuerit, quo 
ad yeritatem de uno Deo propius accesserit: bine Anaxa- 
gorae* yincula, bine Socratis caedes, bine nostras etiam 
sanctissimae religionis ratio,^ crimen impietatis subiit, ut- 
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pote quae gentibus novam norman inferret, uiiins colendi 
numinis. 

Talia autem interroganti qoi desiderant quid respondea- 
tur, nos fbrtasse vicissim urgeant, percontantes, quid sit 
cur eruditiores antiquorum adeo multos Deos toties nomi- 
naverint, nisi Poly theismus apud eos valuerit: ubiqueetiim 
81 bortandi sint cives ne privatis ant publicis officiis desint, 
non Dei, sed deorum timor incutitur : si jungenda sit ami- 
citia, si ferendae leges, si sancienda foedera, si denique 
acuenda sit mens amore virtutis, aut e pravitate mornm 
avocanda, ad Deos confugitur, eosque pene innumerabiles, 
et, prout occasio rem variaverit^ ingenio ac potestate di- 
versos. 

Hsec yerissima esse nemo prorsQS ignorat: quae cum 
Tideantor aliquantnm cum antedictis pugnare, nos totos in 
praeteritas aetates memoria rejiciamus necesse est, et rem 
aperiamns ab alta origine repetitam. Id quod non adeo 
facta facile est : ut enim nayigantibus nobis, quo longius e 
terra progrediamnr, eo fit difficilius formam relicti littoris 
accurate oculis metiri ; ita de opinionibus yeterum quae- 
stione inita, quo longius recedatur ab iis quibus interfuerunt 
temporibus, eo magis yerendum est, ne fallamur in earum 
natura, qualis ac quanta fuerit, dijudicanda. Nobis sane 
religio est dubitare, quin yeri cultus Dei fherit commissus 
primis hominibus : qui tamen cum obsolescere coepisset, 
disciplina paulatim languescente, mortales earn facile 
transferebant ad id cujus beneficio assidue afficiebantur, et 
ad eos, quorum beneyolentiam grata recordatione memine- 
rint ; bine soli et sideribus honores habiti, htnc praestantis- 
simus quisque, postquam e yita raigrayisset, numero Deo- 
rum est ascriptus. Verum ubi jam eo progressae essent 
res hmnanae, ut artes multimodae excolerentur, orti sunt 
poetaBy qui otio languentibus admoverent stimulos, aut 
lalbore defatigatos mulcerent. Hi, si Herodotum audia- 
mas, primi in Gra&ciam intulerunt Deorum cultus, et cum 
in tales offenderint de mcM'tuis hominibus opiniones jam- 
pridem usu receptas, quis tam caucus est ut non cemat eos 
id ante omnia curaturos fore^ ut populo morem gerant, 
yarias nempe fingendo adornandoque plurium Deorum fa- 
bulas ? Hac enim yia consuleretur optime suorum carmi- 
num yenustati ; cui qnidem plurimum obfuisset yeri cultus 
nuda simplicitas, ubi Deorum praeliis, amoribus, alilsque 
mnltis traductis ad similitudinem bumanae imbecillitatis, 
nullos omnino locus relinqueretur. Attamen nisi breyitati 
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scrvicudum csset, et longius vagari oratio timeret^ facile 
comprobari posset apud ipsos poetas, et pra^cipue apud 
llomeruin/ crebram fieri mentionem supremi unius numinis, 
alios Deos suo nutu cohibentis^ etreram humanamm saluti 
suo arbitrio prospicientis. 

Hos autem secuti sunt speculatores et venatores naturae, 
qui Physicorum prudentiae studebant, et res diligenter ob- 
servatas, aut utiUter inventas, figuris et a?Js,riyoglous solebant 
adumbrare: unde orta est tandem infinita Deorum molti- 
tudo, et mythologia, quam vocant^ fabulosae levitatis plena. 

Alia vero ex parte, iis qui ad respublicas capessendas 
acccderent, operae pretium erat quam plurimos Deos po- 
pulo^ colendos proferre, turn declarare, virtutis acuenda) 
causa, qui erga civitq^em officiis optime perfuncti essent, 
eos post mortem Deos esse : quo nihil dici potest aut fin^ 
quod civibus magis-suadeatncfacultatibns autliberisnimis 
parcant,utque et labores et pericula, mortem denique ipsam, 
libenter obeant. Quod si aliquando plebs se commoveret 
liberius quam ut imperii meminerit, festiva alicujns nn- 
minis adhibita pompa, facile his artibus deliniri se passus 
est popularis animus, et in nova studia abierunt ranKres 
vulgi. 

QuBD cum ita sint, non est profecto cur miremur Philo- 
^sophorum inconstantiam, quum inducerent multitudinem 
pene infinitam Deorum in eas orationes quas coram con- 
cione habuerint. Quum vero idem etiam in iis «quas 
eo-coTspixa^ vocamus videatur fieri, locum hunc sane baud 
penitus exploratum aliquis putet, nisi de his Diis quoque, 
quales fuerint, quaestionem paulo accuratiorem instita- 
amus. 

Visum est igitur ex antedictis, Platonem, de origine 
mundi disserentem, Unum agnovisse Deum : sed simtd ac 
lapsa sit oratio ad populares Deos, Junonem scilicet, Sa- 
tumum, Jovemque: diserte innuit idem parum ea sibi ipsi 
esse persuasa, quae de his tradidisset antiquitas : rem vero 
majorem esse plane confitetur^ quam ut suum ingenium ad 
earn explicandam valeat : confitetur ea quae e veteribus 
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dicta essent^ ai^umentis h^udquaqaam probabilibus, nedum 
certis^ inniti : his tamen, xfuippe quae legibus sauciantur ac 
consaetudine^ fidem eousque praestandam esse judicata ut 
quicquid in actione situm est^ in eo decretis pnblicis obtcm-» 
peretur : quod quidem etsi magni intersit ad tuendam tran- 
quillitatem civitatis, tacitao tamen secretions animi sen-^ 
tenti83 rationi .unicae parent ; legibus parere neque soieot 
neque possunt. 

His igitur relictis Plato tamen multa est in varietate et 
copia^ pluribus inductis Diis quibus in orbe moliendo mo- 
derandoque^ variae tribuuntur partes. Studiose tamen in- 
quirentibus quales sint hoc dignati nomine^ patet eos esse 
supremi regis satellites ^uasi ac ministros, quibus utitur 
ad mandata sua exequenda; fleoS enim nomen aeri^ igni, 
aqua&^ pariter assignatur, aliis etiam quibuscunque naturae 
partibus^ quae constantes cursus^ aut vim quandam ordina-*^ 
tam, ratosque effectus habeant 

Jam veroStoicorum plures Deos e diversa omnino ratione 
fluxisse credibile est : eos enim apud Ciceronem invenie- 
mus spementes ac repudiantes istam Deorummultitudinemy 
sive ex Physica disciplina deductam^ sive a poetis confic- 
tarn ad augendas carminum venustates ; et Deum unum ' 
ponentes '^ pertinere per naturam cujusque rei, per teiram 
Cererem^ per maria Neptunum, aliosque per alia. ^ Quem- 
admodum enim Oceanus^ unus cum sit, diversis appellatur 
nominibus^ prout diversas praeterlabatur regiones ; ita 
Stoici unum Deum pluribus nuncupabant nominibus^ prout 
eum cemerent diversis fungentem muneribus^ aut varias ac 
multiplices humano generiutilitates adferentem. 

Vidimus itaque quantulis rebus ac qualibus eruditiores 
antiquorum nomen Dei imposuerint, et quam vim huic vo- 
cabulo ipsi subjectam voluerint : sed cum eosdem pariter 
constet saepissime locutos fuisse de supremo uno ac pras- 
potenti numine, jure quodam arrepturi videmur, societatem 
istam Deorum, qualem initio statuerimus, iis nequaqaam 
placuisse. Neque nobis ita disserentibus satis firme occur- 
ritnr, ab iis qui in suam partem trahunt^ sive Deos minores^ 
sive Lares, quorum numero ascribi potest ille Socratis 
Sa/jxa)Vy et frequens ille apud poetas 

Genius natalc comes qui temperat astrum. 
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Antiqnitaiem sane his fidem et calttim adhibuisse non in* 
viti concedimas : neque tamen, hoc concesso, licet illico 
yeteres Polyiheismi arguere : multi enim divinioris sapiential 
alumni, non dobitant qnin confiteantur esse in hac re aliquant 
veri adumbratam similitudinem. Qua sublata opinione, 
cogitatio satis jucunda, et virtus etiam ipsa toUator necesse 
est : quid enim magis utile ad bene vivendum, quam opinari 
esse qui nos semper comitetur, videat, tueatur? ubi autem 
locus constantiae relinquitur, nisi esset cui resist! oporteat, 
ubi vigilantidB, nisi esset qui insidias pararet ? autquid opus 
est prsBceptis, nisi sit qui nos ab oiBciis abducere conetur t 
' Si vero sint qui alia flagitant quibus firmari posstmt quae 
de antiquitate diximus, ad sacrosanctas literas accedamus, 
illo duce qui, cum mirum ad modum a Deo ipso ddectus 
esset, ad veri cultus normam gentibus inducendaiUy tmn 
etiam optime erat, si quis alius, in veterum scriptis versa- 
tus. Qui, Ecclesiam illam Romas olim conditam hortatns, 
ut in fide Christiana se contineret, acerrime item in Philofio- 
phos invehatur;' eos profecto non ignorantias insimulans 
quae irretitos tenuerit, non imbecillitatis quae vetuerit Be ad 
veritatem inveniendam animos satis erigerent, sed prave 
omnino voluntatis, malique animi, quod veritatem jam in- 
ventam palam proferre noluerint. Nihil ad banc rem diser- 
tius excogitari potest, quam quae pia olim sanctissimi iqpos* 
toll indignatiode his ediderit : at jure aliquis requirat quern 
locum tantae criminationi habuisset, nisi ex Philosophomm 
scriptis liquido appareret satis eos Unimi Deum cognovisse, 
at cognitum de industria celasse T 

J. B. OTTLEY, 
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REPLY OF BOJilTOX TO E. H. BARKER.. 

I AM obliged to your learned correspondent for his complimen- 
tary expressions toward me. My observations on his criticism 
will be short. 

With regard to the quotation from Ovid^ 1 had discovered its 
filiation previous to the appearance of Mr. Barker's paper. I 
am nevertheless obliged to him for his reference, as well as for 
his recommendation of the French compilation. The usage 
which 1 was at one time disposed to condemn as a barbarism, 
was not^ as your correspondent supposes, the employment of 
^'pudet" in conjunction with '^nobis^'' but the subjoining 
" nobis," a dative, to *' dici." I allow, however, that my ob- 
jection was unimportant. 

On the second point, the orthography of the words silva and 
solennis, one and the same reply will suffice. I had no intention 
to condemn either sylva or solemnis as in itself a corruptoin, but 
to suggest that the preference given to these readings by certain 
editors, even supposing the readings themselves to be correct, 
might arise from erroneous causes. In the case of Thybris, 
although aware of the Greek usage Bvii^pis, I was ignorant that 
any ancient Latin writer had employed this orthography. Does 
your correspondent mean to imply that this usage is to be found 
among any except moderns ? 

I may add, with respect to silva^ that I am inclined to co- 
incide with the orthography of your correspondent. My autho- 
rity, however, is of little weight in the scale : 

Non adeo ventum est, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Servantur leges, malint a Cssare toUi. 

I thank Mr. Barker for his promised researches on the subject 
of Casimir. 

I shall take the present opportunity of requesting any of your 
learned contributors who may be able to solve the enigma, to 
inform me what '* Eubulus" means by '' twisting monostropbics 
into choruses and dochmiacs f" My difficulty of comprehen- 
sion may be owing to that aveuahifrla so characteristic of the 
Boeotian people ; till, however, some CEdipus arises to explain 
the marvel, all I can do is to parallel it with Lord Hervey's 
celebrated line, in which he speaks of 

Sapphic, Lyric, and Iambic odes : 

on which Pope in his letter to Lord H. observes, '* Your 
Lordship might as well desire your best friend, your tailor, to 
make you a coat, a suit of clothes, and a pair of breeches." 

BOIflTOS. 
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NOTICE OF 

I'he Three Pamphlets lately published^ relative to the 
Studies and Examinations at Cambridge. 

^CONSIDERABLE degree of interest has lately been excited 
in the University of Cambridge^ by the renewed discussion of 
a subject on M'hich opinions will most probably continue to be 
divided. It has long been a favorite scheme with several leadii^ 
members of this learned body to effect new regulations in regard 
to the public general examination, and to require a proficiency in 
other branches of knowledge, besides that of mathematics, prepa- 
ratory to a degree. This discussion has lately given rise to three 
pamphlets : the first entitled 

'^ Thoughts on the present system of Academic Education in 
the University of Cambridge. By Eubulus."' 

The second, " A Letter to the Right Reverend John, Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, respecting an additional examination of stu- 
dents ' in the University of Cambridge, and the different plans 
proposed for that purpose. By Philograntus.'' This pamphlet 
concludes with a Postscript, in answer to the insinuations of Eubu- 
lus at the expense of the University of Cambridge. 

The third, ''A Letter to Philograntus, by Eubulus, being a se- 
quel to a pamphlet entitled Thoughts, &c." 

Although there is much asperity towards each other expressed 
by Eubulus and Philograntus, yet their main object is the same, 
the adoption of an improved system of academical education, 
and the establishing an order of merit among those students who 
shall distinguish themselves in a theological and classical exami- 
nation. Philograntus has advocated his cause most ably and 
judiciously, and combated the objections of those who are op- 
posed to it, with infinite spirit and effect. Eubulus displays 
equal zeal, but less judgment ; and has laid himself open to the de- 
served animadversions of the former by the indiscreet manner in 
which he has thrown down the gauntlet. ^' It gives me some 
concern," says Philograntus, *' to find desirable measures recom- 
mended by a writer who reasons like Eubulus." We agfee 
with him, for it is impossible that any man can serve his party, 
who argues so loosely, or is so much abroad in his statements, as 
Eubulus. Nothing can be more hasty than the mode in which 

' See this article in our last No. 
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he hsfs got up his pamphlet^ nor more unguarded than his expres- 
sions, nor more illogical than his reasoning. It is a grave and 
momentous question upon which he writes; but how does he 
meet it i Most unworthily of himself (for Eubulus could have 
done better) and of his subject, by vague assertions, untenable 
positions, random charges, and unscholarlike presumptions. A 
writer, who proposes to change a system which has been conse- 
crated by the successof many years, and by the approbation of some 
of the first charaisters in the university, and which, with all its 
real or imaginary defects, has contributed most largely to the 
scientific, literary, and intellectual improvement of the country, 
ought, to proceed to the investigation with infinitely more care 
and reflection than Eubulus has shown. It employed a syndi- 
cate, appointed for the especial purpose, and composed of persons 
well qualified, and in full possession of the confidence of the 
university, many days of anxious consideration, before they could 
arrange any scheme of the same nature which Eubulus has in 
view, or digest a proposal deserving of being submitted to the 
senate : and yet he has had the courage to come hastily and ab- 
ruptly to the same question, and supposes he has done justice to it 
in twenty scanty pages, which contain little more than a mere 
outline. The consequence is, that he has exposed himself to the 
suspicion of the real friends of the university ; has called up an 
adversary from his own side ; and has placed himself under the 
mortifying necessity of explaining away, or softening down, in a 
second pamphlet, the incautious language of the first. We can- 
not be pleased with finding the system of our Alma Mater 
treated with levity and apparent contempt, however we may de- 
sire to see it improved : and therefore we deeply^ regret, with 
Philograntus, that we are obliged '^ to notice the general weak- 
ness qjf a performance f in which there are two or three sentences, 
respecting the pursuit of Christian knowledge, highly honorable 
to the writer." 
. Eubulus begins his pamphlet by professing a determination to 
pursue his subject with temper and moderation ; without resent- 
ing, or retaliating, '<if it should excite anger or asperity on 
the part of his antagonists.'^ *^ Indeed," be says, ^' it is not very 
likely that I shall reply." He is, however, forced to reply to the 
strictures of Philograntus, who could perceive no more '^ modera- 
tion or temper" in his observations on the university of Cambridge, 
than we can perceive in the letter which he has inscribed to the 
Dean of Peterborough. Philograntus and the Dean may pro- 
bably be the same ; and we confess we discern much proof of 
resentment and retaliation, and none of temper or good taste, ia 
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the mottos to his letter^ which Eubulus evidently meanb to tipplj 
to the latter. 

Eubulus has taken great pains to explain in his second publi- 
cation what he meant to express in the first^ and to remove the 
effects of erroneous construction ; — but whatever bis intentions 
were, it is impossible to read the following passages, without 
being impressed with the belief, that they contain a charge 
against the university, of paying exclusive attention to Mathe- 
matics. 

" Why is the examination for degrees, why are the honors, 
and generally speaking the rewards and patronage, of the univer- 
sity, confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits ?" p. 4. 

'^ No man can fairly accuse me of depreciating or underva- 
luing the importance of mathematical studies, although I may 
still make it a question why they should be so excbmvely pur- 
sued/' p. 6. 

''Suppose Mathematics not to be the exclusive branch of aca- 
demic examination in this university, would there be any defici- 
ency of great and eminent mathematicians i — The same stimului, 
which was then sufficient to produce a Newton, would always 
operate to produce one^ although there were no exclusive pre- 
ference given to mathematics, and no exclusive rewards.''. p» 11. 

** This exclusive preference militates against the very spirit of 
our institution.'' p. 12. 

Eubulus argues, that his words '' university examination/* and 
'' examination for degrees^** ought to be a salvo against any 
misconstruction — but we think, that the repetition and emphatic 
use of the word exclusive^ and the sentence '' why are the i(^ 
nors, and generally speaking the rewards and patronage, of the 
university f confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits/' are 
quite enough to warrant any reader, who is imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the institutions of the university, in forming the conclii- 
sion, that there are no rewards and no distmctions at Cambridge 
for classical merit, and therefore but little competition or emu- 
lation in this department. It so happens, that there b not an aca- 
demical body in the world where patronage and honors excite 
young men to more emulation in literary pursuits, than at this 
university ; and Philograntus has most forcibly and adroidy 
tumedthis fact into an argument, why the measure, which Eubulus 
mars by his indiscretion, should be carried into execution. '' Our 
university examinations for Chancellor's medals, and univenrity 
scholarships, have, I readily confess, a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the study of the classics. Such is the zeal and industry 
which they generate, that, as your Lordship, who has long been 
an examiner on tliese occasions, will testify, it is not unfrequent 
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to find students of less than three y^rs' standing, who exhibit a 
familiarity with the greater part of the Greek and I^tin writers 
of the purest ages: who, in their imitations of the, poets in 
both languages, performed within three or four hours, show spi<p 
fit, taste, and correctness which would deserve praise, were they 
the productions of .long time and study ; and who add to these ac- 
quirements a very esteusive knowledge in history, antiquities, 
chronology, grammar, and philology ; and sometimes answer 
satisfactorily to almost every .description of questions on these 
subjects that can reasonably be put to a student. Both the 
benefit to the individuals and the credit resulting to the university 
are great : but then the benefit extends only to eight or ten 
persons at the utmost, belonging to each year, who are stimulated 
to exertion by the influence of these prizes. Of the effect which 
IS certain to ensue from the proposed liberal and unlimited coni- 
petition, we have already a strong illustration at the contests for 
our university scholarships ; here the examiners occasionally 
mention with honor some able scholars who come next to the 
successful candidate ; and it is well known that many young men 
prepare themselves long and industriously for this trial, without 
cherishing any hopes of the prize itself, but aspiring only to that 
uncertain and unrecorded honor ; 

Tantus amor laudum, tantas est victoria curie. 
What would be the effect upon the generous ambition and inge* 
nuous minds of the youths, were appropriate rewards offered to 
every gradation of real merit !" p. 32—3. 

We heartily wish with Philograntus that this fine spirit of 
emulation were more encouraged than it is, that a proper ba- 
lance were observed, and that all the honors of the university 
were conferred witbYeference to the collective merits of the can- 
didates, estimated by a joint examination of their mathematical 
and classical attainments : ''the motive for additional industry 
would then,'' as he observes, ''become general, and instead of be- 
ing confined to those of superior pretensionis from talent, it would 
operate upon all gradations of ability.'' But while such a spirit, 
and to such an extent, does exist, itcannotbe said that the university 
neglects the study of the classics, nor, considering the value of the 
prizes and rewards which are annually assigned to classical merit, 
can it fairly be complained that " generally speaking its rewards 
and patronage are exclusively confined to mathematical pursuits." 
The yearly amount of public prizes and scholarships for the en- 
couragement of classical and elegant literature, and which are 
't>pen to the whole university, may be calculated at upwards of 
nine hundred and fifty pounds, while those of the different col- 
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leges have been estimated at two hundred pounds. The effects of 
these rewards and distinctions will be better understood^ if we 
name a few of the living scholars who not only confer lustre oo 
their country in general^ but whose learned and editorial labors 
sufficiently prove with what assiduity they must have cultivated 
the Muses under the auspices of the university. — Butler, Maltby, 
Dobree, Blomfield, Monk, Barker, Burges, and Bailey, are 
characters well known by their literary researches ; whose works 
will attest the classical reputation of Cambridge, long after the 
pamphlets of Eubulus shall be totally forgotten. 
. Eubulus is so persuaded of the general inutility of Cambridge 
education, that he asks, '^ What are the remaining 94, the. avc^rage 
number annually of those who receive no academic honors^ 
What have they to show for an education of three years and a 
quarter, at an expense which cannot be short of £700? 
What have they got in religion, ethics, metaphysics, history, 
classics, jurisprudence F" p. 5. 

- The question is unfairly put, as though the university gave 
them no opportunity of showing any thing for their £700 ; for it 
should he remembered, that even at a school, and much less at 
a university, young men cannot be compelled to become profici- 
ents, or to turn to account the advantages which are offered them: 
The question should be, what mighi they have got i and to this 
we could answer— rthey might have acquired taste, information, 
apd intelligence ; they had admission to valuable libraries, they 
had access to manuscripts as well as books, they had the assistance 
of able tutors who would have directed their reading, and cor- 
rected their judgment; or, if poring over books did not suit their 
health or inclination, they had an easier path to knowlege, which 
they might have followed : they might have attended the vari- 
ous lectures on modern history, on civil Jaw, and the laws of 
England, on geology, mineralogy, or political economy, either of 
.wrhich are known to furnish entertainment as well as iustruction. 
But Eubulus is not the first to ask whether students have become 
wiser or better, and what attainments they have gathered at 
public institutions, expecting to be answered in the negative. 
It would, however, be a very hard thing for schools and universi* 
ties, if the idle and the profligate, if those who mil not learn or im* 
prove, are to constitute the standard by which their utility is to be 
estimated. '^ They who urge," says Philograntus, *^ thai we 
ought to look to the instructions of the tutors, as the means of 
supplying every deficiency of our public system, really expect 
these gentlemen to accomplish impossibilities. From them the 
undergraduate receives advice and direction in his studies, assist- 
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ance in bis difficulties, and encouragement to exertion and perse- 
verance ; from their lectures he derives information relative to 
the subjects which he is studying^ and is daily called upon to ex- 
hibit some results of his industry. But when a young man 
chooses to follow the seductions of pleasure or of indolence, ra- 
ther than the exhortations of his instructor, what can the mere 
lectures effect i Regular attendance on these occasions may, it is 
true, be enforced : but what is the advantage, generally speaking, 
of sitting for an hour to hear a lecture on a subject, which has not 
employed a single minute of previous attention ? It is prinqipally 
to the studious part of his pupils that the duty of a tutor requijr-es 
him to adapt his lectures : and though he takes all occasions in 
his power to give encouragement and assistance to those who have' 
neglected their previous opportunities, yet it cannot be expected 
that the deserving and industrious should be kept back in their 
progress, in order to accommodate their indolent or incapable 
contemporaries.'- p. 9** 10. 

We do not, however, concede to Eubulus, that all those who 
take no honors, are non-dreading men, *' and have acquitted nothing 
in religion, classics, history, 8cc." On the contrary we know that 
there are many, whose names do not appear in the Triposes, or 
among the prize-men, but who, after remaining undistinguuhed 
in their academic career, carry into life a large share of the solid 
advantages of an academic education, and become distinguished 
members of society. 

In the sixth and seventh pages of his pamphlet, Eubulus 
has proposed nine questions, the Je^ of which seems to be, that 
much benefit is not experienced from mathematical attainments, 
beyond the walls of the ukiiversity. To one of these, '' Of 
what me to them are their mathematics in common life V* he 
shall give the answer himself. '^ Mathematics," says he, in page 
4, '' are no doubt a high and important branch of study. They 
are a science closely concerned in the investigation of abstract 
truth, requiring intensity of attention, accuracy of research, 
acuteness of application, and severity of judgment : they are 
intimately connected with the most useful arts, and with the 
sublimest speculations ; with those inventions which give man ^ 
power over the world in which he is placed, and with those dis- 
coveries which elevate him to the knowledge and contemplation 
of the worlds beyond and around him." 

For an answer to two more of his questions, we will refer 
Eubulus to the Cambridge Calendar. ^' Is it true," he asksi 
^* that they, generally speaking, turn their mathematics to any 
account, except that of speculative amusenient^ or academic 
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contention ? Tbej may be, and no doabt they often are^ very 
ingenious and acute men ; but does that ingenuity and acuteness 
for the most part tell to any great moral, or political, or sociai 
purpose i" If Eubulus will turn to the Triposes, and read the 
notes under the list of those who have obtained mathematical 
distinction, he will discover a constellation of great names, 
whose brilliancy is not merely shed from the orbs of academic 
glory, but which has enlightened the walks of active life, and 
shone with unclouded brightness amidst the literati, churchmen, 
Und statesmen of the day. He will perceive that there is not 
ft department in literature, science, or politics, in which the 
Wranglers and senior optimes of Cambridge have not held a 
tfistinguished place, and that their ingenuity and acuteness have 
constantly been telling to '^ every great moral, political, and social 
purpose/' We have counted the names recorded in the Calen* 
dar of no less than ninety*three eminent characters, who have 
carried their mathematical acquirements into '' common life," 
and brought them to bear upon those elegant or useful pursuits, 
by which they have risen to the highest honors in the church, 
and in the senate, at the bar, and at the shrine of literary ftime. 
Mr. Pitt was frequendy heard to say, that if he had any advan- 
tage over bis great rival, Mr. Fox, he was indebted for it to 
his mathematical studies : and it is impossible to observe the 
luminous and argumentative style in which such men as Bishops 
Marsh and Middleton deliver themselves in the pulpit, and 
Copley and Tindal at the bar, or to read the substantial and 
pithy sentences of Paley and Malthus, without perceiving how 
much they owe to those metaphysical and philosophical branches 
of knowledge, which bend the mind to habits of rigid demon- 
stration. We have often heard quoted Gibbon's silly opinion, 
as to the injury which mathematical pursuits may do to what 
arei called the finer feelings of moral evidence ; and the senti- 
ment has been carried still farther by persons, who would 
persuade us that a first-rate mathematician can never be an 
elegant scholar. We will refer to the Cambridge Calendar 
again ; and the fact of 36 classical medals having been awarded 
to men who ranked among the four first wranglers f will be a 
convincing proof that great philosophical and literary attain- 
ments are not incompatible. 

To return to Eubulus — whose partiality for that little crooked 
thing, a note of interrogation, again leads him to enquire, 
.** Are not the Cambridge mathematics almost excltisif>el^ spe- 
tulative ?" — " What is the greater part of that examinatton, 
but a set of mathematical conundrums ?"— *' Wh^at will future 
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ages say of our own ? We have even deserted the track of 
geometry f and forsaken the path our mighty master trod.^* 
We must answer question by question. Does Eubulus, when 
he accuses the university of neglecting the practice for the 
theory^ forget the public lectures of the Pluoiian professor, 
where all the fundamental propositions in experimental philoso^^ 
phy, in mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy, are 
proved with the assistance of the necessary instruments and 
machinery f Does he forget the lectures of the Jacksonian pro- 
fessor, in which the application of the principles of natural 
philosophy, natural history, and chemistry, to the arts, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, of the country, presents so useful a 
field of instruction? Is he to be reminded that the labors and 
discoveries of Newton are so far from being neglected, that 
his chair is now filled by the person most qualified, and most 
inclined, to tread in his steps? The present Lucasian professor 
well deserves the compliment which Philograntus has paid him, 
and there is not a Cambridge man who will not thank us for 
transcribing it, ** The late appointment of Professor Turton, 
to fill the chair of our immortal philosopher, while it affords the 
utmost satisfaction to all friends of the university, gives us a 
security, that the philosophical studies of our youth will re- 
ceive the most judicious and useful direction." 

As to the conundrums, and new fashion of mathematics, of 
which Elubulus affects to complain, the last senate-house exami- 
natioQ will satisfy every candid enquirer, that the Newtonian 
branch of the science still occupies its proud and pre-eminent 
station; and out of 144 questions which are inserted in the 
Calendar of 1821, 49 only can be considered as Analytical, or 
bearing upon the French system, while all the rest belong most 
decidedly to *' the closeness of geometrical investigation." So 
much for his lamentation over ^' new refinements, new quirks, 
iind new capriccios of ingenuity !" 

Eubulus is determined to be in arms, and after having brbken 
& lance against Mathesis, the monster of Cambridge, he most 
valiantly puts a fresh spear in the rest, and rides in tilt with the 
Muse : but here he is completely unhorsed. ** Our range of 
Greek reading** says he, " is at present too much confined. 
We labor about the dramatic writers too much^ to the exclusion 
of the rest. We must vot forsake the critics^ philosophers, 
orators, and historians of Greece, for a mere branch of her 
poets.** Let us see if he has applied the terms exclusion and 
forsake, better than he did before ; and for this purpbse we will 
consult some of the examination papers which we have by us^ 
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and they shall tell whether the dramatists occupy an undue share 
of attention or not. llie following are the subjects of a mis* 
cellaneous collection, which happened to fall into our hands ; 
and when we present it to our readers, we declare that the 
papers have not been selected to answer the present purpose, 
and that they are all we are able to refer to at this monoent. 

Trinity College, June 1817. Trinity College, 1816. 

CEdipus Tyrannus. Questions relating to St. Luke. 

Trinity College, 1818. Trinity College, 1818. 

Philoctetes. '^Fhucydides, lib. 2. 

Trinity College, 1819. St. John's College, June 1818. 

^schyii Persae. Demosthenes de Corona. 

St. John's College, 1819. St. John's College, June 1819. 
Prometheus. Questions on St. Luke. 

Trinity College, 1 820. St. John's College, Dec. 1819. 

Jliad. 6. 7* 8. Xenophon. Anabasis. lib. 8. 

St. John's College, May 1820. 

Acts of the Apostles. 

St. John's College, June 1820. 

St. Luke's Gospel. 

Trinity College, 1820. 

Questions on Thucydides, lib. 3. 

St. John's College, June 1820. 

Thucydides. 

Of the only two university scholarship papers, which we 
happen to have in our possession, the first requires a passage 
from Sophocles to be translated into English prose, and Latin 
Alcaics, and a passage from Homer to be translated into En- 
glish prose. The second proposes five questions relating to 
Greek literature : of these the two first bear upon passages 
in Herodotus, and on geographical and mythological subjects. 
The third enquires, what were the principal dialects in Greece, 
and their chief distinctions ? The fourth relates to the metrical 
rules, and peculiar niceties observable in the Greek Tragedians ; 
and the fifth, to the Greek year, and the different cycles that 
were introduced at different periods. Let it be granted that 
these specimens of classical examination papers are fairly 
produced, and they will justify the assertion of Philograntus, 
that the study of the poets and the prose authors is equally 
encouraged. But Eubulus returns to the charge in the sequel 
to his pamphlet, and triumphantly asks, '^ From the year 1800 
to the present time, has any thing issued from the University 
press in Greek literature^ but Greek plays:" It b very true. 
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the Greek drama has been the principal object of the learned 
Editors^ whom Eubulus names — but wherefore? Because this 
branch of literature requires more attention, and more investi- 
gation than any other. False readings in Plato^ Aristotle^ 
ThucydideS; or Xenophon^ are much more rare^ and of less 
importance than in the dramatists ; and even if they were more 
numerous than they are, a second-rate scholar might easily 
detect and correct them ; whereas it demands a vast fund of 
learning, an unusual degree of critical acumen, and a most vigo- 
rous intellect, to eradicate the errors which have crept into the 
Greek plays. In a dramatic author, where the sense is often 
embarrassed, even without a mistake in punctuation er orthogra- 
phy, the wrong position of a word, or of so much as a single 
letter, is known to entangle not only a sentence, but a whole 
passage. Conjectural emendations, phifological criticisms, 
judicious substitutions, and happy illustrations, are therefore 
more necessary, and consequently more highly prized in this^ than 
in any other department of letters : and, as our own poet Shak- 
speare has been permitted to furnish more work for editors 
and commentators than all our historians and philosophers, so 
we must allow iBschylus, Sophocles^ and Euripides, to engross 
a larger share of the scholar's notice, than the historians or phi- 
losophers of Greece. In fact we should be obliged to those 
eminent critics, who have gone so deeply into the troubled 
waters of metrical confusion, and restored order to the per*- 
plexity of choral mazes, instead of carping at them, for devoting 
their time to such weary researches. 

We are as anxious as Eubulus can possibly be, that the 
mighty names which grace the historic and philosophic page 
of Grecian literature, should not be forgotten in our admiration 
of her drama ; but we most earnestly hope the time will never 
come when the university shall cease to pay that attention to 
the muses which she now gives. 

The ancient languages of Greece and Rome can never be 
properly understood without a thorough knowlege of prosody ; 
and pure class^al taste depends as much upon a familiarity 
with the dramatic, as with the heroic, lyric, or pastoral writers : 
nor is it too much to say, that livelier recollections of history, 
and mythology, and a better idea of national manners, are im- 
pressed on the memory by a few lines of a. Greek or Latin 
poet, than by as many pages of a prose author. It is therefore 
quite preposterous to suppose that a person can becoip^ a sound 
or elegant scholar, but by an intimate acquaintance with the 
poets of the language which is to be bis study. As it is poetry 
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which forms the connecting link, *^ with its little documetits/ 
between the ages that are, and those that are gone ; which gives 
immortality to a decayed nation, consecrates its ancient glory, 
and breathes a romantic charm over the soil and climate, the 
landscapes and scenery, which are associated with its history ; so 
it is a love of the muses which refines the taste, cherishes 
genius, and inspires that literary enthusiasm which leads to 
scholastic eminence. 
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Pars. IlL^[Continued from No. XXXII. p. 3?8.] 

1. Professor Dunbar having, in the last No. of the Class. 
Journ. (L. SI9O9 recalled the attention of scholars to Dr. 
Blomfield's observations on adverbs ending in ii and 7, which 
appear in the Gloss, ad ^sch. Pr. 208., and to his o>^n remarks 
on those obss., which are in the 25th No. of the Class. Joum.p 
X shall lay before both of them, and before the readers of this 
periodical work in general, the opinion of Professor SturZ| 
contained in a tract, of which their learned author has kindly 
presented me with a copy, and which is perhaps unknown both 
to Professor Dunbar and to Dr. Blomfield : — ^'Quinque Ora- 
tiones a totidem Scholae Regiae Discipulis A. D. xiv. Sept^ A. 
C. 1814. babendas indicturus de Nofinullis Dionis Cassii Locis 
tertium disputavit M. Fr. Guil. Sturz, ill. Mold. Rector et 
Prof., Grimas, ex Officina Goeschenia." 

De AdVV. DESINBNTIBUS IN « ET 7. 

'' Exponenda nonnulla existimo de adverbilj in ) et e) desi- 
nentibus, et ap. Dion, frequentissimis, quippe quorum termina* 
tiones nulli legi putantur aut subjectae ess^, aut subjiciendse* 
Ita judicant Interpretes Pollucis vi, 162. ix^ 10. 143. aliique,ut 
Alberti ad Hes. y.^Avari. E recentissimis Grammaticis audiamus 
Ph. Butmanni sententiaro, Griech. Grammatik p. 427. sq* Ed. 
6. Berol. 1811, 8^ :— 

' Diese zwiefache Aussprache bestimmte der Wohlklang und 
tielleicht bei Dichtern das Metrum (da i auch kurz gebraucbt 
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werden kann); io unsern Ausgaben die Handschriften oder die 
Menge der Beispiele, (Exempla multa habet Fischer. Specim. 
i> 74. 298. sq.) Diese bezeichnen eineu mit der Haiidlung, 
welche den Satz ausdrlickt^ verbundenen Umstand. Die Ver* 
balia insbesondere gehen aus auf ri oder re/, welche Endungen 
ganz iiach Art der £udung auf rog angehUngt werden, z. B. 
6vofiM<rTi, eypYiyopr), besonders in Zusammensetzung mit d^r 
Verneinung una andern BegriiGFen, z. B. ayeXatrrJ, avidgorr); 
axYipvxrel, — Die von Nominibus gebildeten haben bios / oder 

s{ an der Stelle der Declinir Endung (so dass also das r zum 
Stamm gehort in enovrt, ivarel,) Die meisten sind Composita, 
z. B. 9ray8ij/xel, avrovv^e) (von einer alten Flexion, vuf, wxos,) 

** Mihi vero, auod pace viri eruditissimi dixerim, hsc non 
probari fateor. Nam vera quidem sunt, quae attulit, omnia, si 
nihil nisi quaerimus, quid sit. Sed nullo modo mens et ratio 
humana ita temere, sine lege omni ac norma, in lingua formanda 
versari existimanda est, videndum potius, quas causas ea verisi- 
militer sit in quoque genere secuta. Quod igitur ad adverbia 
ilia at tine t, periculum facefe animus est, num possint leges re- 
periri, ad quarum normam Graeci alia adverbia in \ alia in «}, 
alia utroque modo terminaverint. Scilicet quemadmodum adver- 
bia in a vel i) exeuntia revera nihil sunt nisi ablativi, sive, ut vulgo 
vocantur, dativi, nominum, ut |3/^y xgu^a, kiipUf^rjfio<r(ct, iravoixria-ictf 
iravo'Tpauu, fru^pria-lu, xo[iiByi, xpv^ri, ve?j, (rirovi^, (rp^oXj : ita etiam, 
quae in ) vel e) terminantur, ut axovri, uiivo-tI, (a nom. of/xuori^,) 
hieXovr), Ixovr), auroerei, ^pefi^el. In si igitur exeunt, quaecunque 

briginem debent nominibus in iiov desinentibus, ut uieei a nom. 
flsiov, aut iis, a quibus verba in aoo et ico ei evon, vel adjectiva in 

1]^ descendunt, ut auro^osi (extat aurofioriTog), ourovup^ei (notum 
est hfvvx^co,) TaySi]jxs2 (habemus a^oSij/xeco et similia,) TravofiiXsi 
(quis ofjuXion nescit ?), rpia-roi^el (dicimus (TTOi^Boa,) avroersif et 
^gsfAel, qui, quod modo innui, proprie sunt dativi adjectivonim 
avTOffT^S, et ^psfivi^, aut nominibus, quae in s^Uaba ultima ij habent^ 
ut ufJMp^e] (male igitur ap. Dion. p. 1 14. 40. in Cod. Mediceo 
antiquiori scriptum extat afuaxi,) avarel, aa-rnvh), 7rav<rvhL Prio« 
ra enim sunt a nominibus |xa;^i}, anj, (rirovdij, ultimum a o-uSijy, qui 
revera est accusativus substantivi (rviri. In ) terminantur, quae 
fiunt vel e dativis nominum tertiae declinationis^ ut avtSpcor), 
avravip), auroirol), avToyeip), iFUfiTruiSi, 'jruyyuvuiK), vavioiv), vel 
e dativis nominum declinationis primae, ut a/xerp) pro ufji^eTpici, 
avam (legitur hoc p. 164. 86. in Cod. Bavarico secundo, pro 
avuTif quod in avarei mutandum esse e superioribus liquet,) 
afraprtf cum significat Plene, pro aTFoprla, newarpotr) e ifuwrqA' 
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Ti&, vel quae derivantur ab ejusmodi nominibus^ quae in syllaba 
ultima, aut a verbis, quae m penultima, i habent, ut &xovn\ 

lyxovir), vel a nominibus in ov terminatis, ut ^Sfltxpt/rl, rfrpavo- 

h^Tij vel ab adjectivis in oTexeuntibus, ut axXaur), itKpiri^ itfua- 
;^ijt), afMTaa-TpeTrr), avaifJi^ooT) (de quo v. Eustath. ad II. P. 
497*) avaTveuo'Ti, avm<rT), avtofji,OT),a'jneva'T), a?royi]r}, atrxa^Saftuxr), 
u^ptxTtf cfifofr^r), wiiroiv), vel ab adverbiis in ISoi desinentibus (de his 
et de lis, quae proxime sequuntur, v. Draco Strat. de Metr. Poet 
p. 37. et 96.) ut Sij/xiohtt), Upotxrrty [leyaXoDcirtt veoiHrri, (nisi hoc 
est ab antiquo nom. veeo^, cujus accusal! vus vicora superest. Ce- 
terum Cod. Medic. Dionis p. 195. 90. male dat vtwan),) vel a 
verbis, quae in /?« terminantur, ut AlyvirrKrr), avSpio-r), 'ilmxior), 
fiappapKTTiy fioiar), hui^eXeiari, Jwjior), ioopoBoKKTrt, 'EXkH' 
vktt), &guxia-Tt, *Ivh^T), Avhar), Muicotkjt), AfaxeSoviori, nap'. 
9wt), Ileg<nTT), 'Paofiouarif 5'xu9i<rTi, Terga^roSiort, ^pvytar), 
vel a verbis in a^eo desinentibus, ut ayeXua-Tly Surraxr), (de 
hoc et praecedente v. Valck. ad Theocr. x. Idyll, p. 225. Ed. 
Lug. B. I BIO. 8. ubi reprobat aa-Totxrei non minus quann deye-. 
Xacrre), et Wyttenb. ad Plat. Phaedon. 331.) aoTfvaxT), 'laor), 
^yojxao-r/. In universum et obiter hoc monere liceat, multas 
nominum formas nobis periisse, id quod e paucis vestigiis colli- 
gere possumus. Sic uKk) pro aXx^, Xtri pro Xircp, xXoSi pro 
xXidoo, va-fTm reperiuntur, quasi a nominativis dSx0, Xi^, xKi^, 
va-fAiv, (omnino de talibus v. Fischer. 1. 1. Specim. ii, 182. sq. 
186. sq.) Quid igitur impedit, quo minus auravip) et otvrowoSl et, 
similia statuamus revera esse antiquos dativos nominum a&roy^}; 
et auToiroS\$ et reliquorum ? Ex omnibus autem, quae diximus, 
satis, opinor, apparet, cur nonnulla utroque modo scribi possint, 
ut 7rotv(rvis) a cruSij, et vava-vh) a ttuvo-vHu vel TroLVVvSig, axjxi^re} ab 
ax)X)}T^^y et ax)xi}T< ab axfji,riTO$, fraviotve) a iravioiveeo, et 7rafi(nv\ a 
fravioivlu vel Truvtoms, et cur axij^uxr), axKotur), aina-Si, airrofiot)^ 
rectius scribantur, quam axrjpvxre), (quare in Dionis Fragm. 
cxliii. extr. axYipvKr) eCod. Bavar. 1. recipiendum est,) oxXatire), 
(quanquam enim Valck. I. 1. in Callim. H. in Dian. 267. ^xXav- 
T6( praefert, baud dubie quia metri ratio postulat, ut syllaba pri- 
ma producatur, tamen hoc ejus judicium mihi displicet, tam 
propter analogiam, quam quia Draco I. 1. diserte dicit, c in 
axXat/Tt produciy) a]xi(r$6», (unde ap. Dion. p. 681. 6I. pro aiMtr" 
ie) reponendum arbitror a/xitrflJ,) avrojSoei, (p. 191,47. et 228, 
80. et saepius Cod. Medic, antiquior male dat auro^ot, sed 
uuTopoe) recte extat in permultis Dionis locis.) Ducta enim ilia 
tria sunt ab abjectivis axfjpvxrog, axXuuros, et af^Krtog, ultimum- 
autem a v. fiouoo" Hactenus Sturzius. 

Insignis est nota Brunckii ad Apollon. R. 1, 1019«: — 
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^* AvTovvyif sic B. C. D. Caes. etiam Medic, et Guelferb. In E. 
aurovu;^^* primo scriptum fuerat^ sed itidem correxit librarius. 
Hoc ex inutili circa metrum cautela natum. I produceretur in 
caesura, si necessario breve esset in hac adverbiorum forma; sed 
et alibi longum occurrit, ut in Soph. CEd. Col. 1646. Hujx- 
'^otVTeg' Slo'tukt) Is <ryv raij irotpUvois, Aj. 1227. TKyjvoh xad' 
iJ/Aoov c!8* avoi/Acoxrl p^avsTv." Idem ad 4, 1 130. : — " A. E. aurovij^sL 
Vide notata ad 1, 1019* Ultima itidem producitur in avdiiLwri, 
2,985." 

Addo notam viri eruditissimi uiihique amicissimi, Hermahni^ 
ad Soph. Aj. 1206. quern librum e dono editoris possideo: — 
** Aid. et Codd. nonnulli ivotiicoKreif quod receperunt Lobeck* 
et Erfurdt. Brunckius ex aliis Codd. et Eustath. 723, 28. avoi- 
jisoxrl. Variae de his adverbiis sententise sunt virorum doctorum, 
IJemsterhusii ad J« Pol]. 9, 143. Valck. Adoniaz. p. 228. Spanh. 
Callim. ad H. in Dian. 65. Lobeck. et Elmsleii ad Soph, ver- 
sum, Blomfield. Gloss, ad iBsch. Pr. 21 6. Nondum tamen 
res ad liquidum perducta est. lllud q^uidem recte, opinor, sta- 
tuemus, quae a verbis fiant adverbia, in i terminari, nunc breve, 
nunc longum. In his igitur est etiam avoi/xcoxTi, non illud ab 
oLvolfMOKTOf, sed ab oijxw^co deductum." 

The note of Lobeck is as follows : — *' * Avoif^eoKrl legitur in 
duobus Codd. Brunckii et ap. Eust. 723. Vulgo ante Brunck. 
uvoifMUKTs), ut ap. Suid. 'i^voijuicoxTe/* aa-rsviKTcog : sed in prioribus 
Edd. avoifi^eor) legitur, ut ap. Zonar. 1, 226. 'AvoiulodxtI' ^oop]$ 
ol[i,ayyYis. ^ Sic ao-raxri,' inquit Brunck., ' ultimam producit in 
Soph. CEd. C. 1646. aoTevoLKTi in Comici Concion. 464.' idem- 
que inculcavit ad Apoll. Rh. 1, 1019. Nihilo secius vulgatam 
lectionem sub vexillo retinui ; nam quod ait nihil ad metrum in- 
teresse, utrum hoc an illo modo scribatur, multo aliter est. 
Quippe haec, avaiftcorsi, aoTUKTe) etc. ob earn ipsam caussam a 
poetis usurpata sunt, quod ad numeros explendos erant uberiora. 
Quae aotem a substantivis ducuntur, dativorum sequuntur vicis- 
situdines, ut TraiJLTruih), icayyvvuixi^ iraiwxhyfiel, ^avsSve), bisque 
consona sunt ajSouXft, atntou^iii ^avojxtXe), hKoppi^s\ avdoops) etc. 
iZavSi^jx), Travoixi, iravogfi) librariorum menda sunt aut poetarum 
impeditiorum perfugia, ut quod paulo ante memorabam 9ravSi]]xi^ 
Nicarch. 3. Quae Valck. Adoniaz. p. 228. T. H. ad J. Poll. 9, 
143. Spanh. ad Callim. 2, 174. de hoc verborum genere tra* 
diderimt, mendo non vacant. *A\t,0LyriTi et similia ilia Hevn. 
adeo ad 11. X 182. vel ap. poetas aliter scribi posse negat." 

** V. 1227. ' Avot[ji.€oxr), so Brunck, Bothe, and Schaefer, with 
the consent of several Mss. and Eust. We prefer this ortho- 
graphy to the other form, avoijxeoxrsi, which Lobeck and Erfurdc 
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hfive recalled. The fullest aiid best account of tbese adverbs^ 
which we have seen, is given by Dr. Blomfield in his note on 
uSElsch. Pr. 208. "/Iiovt cc(jlo^6) Tr^og ^iav re h<nr6cgiy. To 
Lis enumeration may be added uvoofji^oT), Herod. 2, 108. ^ay- 
yev), Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 5^ 21. and perhaps a fevir others. Iq 
the remains of the Attic poets we find^ avar), oLaTevaxrt, ourrotr 
xrf, wavSijjxl, wavOjxiX), kif*o^fi\f axXijri, eyepr), JS)tviKrr), ^oopMTi, 
etc. The reader will observe that most of these words are of 
such a form, that the last syllable can hardly be necessarily long 
lu a senarius, especially a tragic senarius. It would be diflScult 
to construct a tragic senarius^ in which the last &yUabieof 
etfio^), for example, could not be considered as short. This is 
the reason, why we find so few verses, which can be compared 
with that now before us.'' £lmsley*s Notes on Soph. Aj.^ in 
Mus. Cr, Cant. 4,485. 



2. De Particula Nri : de Adj. NT^ifi^ : d^ Al- 

CMAN. £T CaLLIM. FrAGMM. 

"In his Note on v. 248. Blomf. remarks, that vriXeoos is by 
an aphaeresis for awiXews, and that the particle vi}, if we can place 
9ny confidence in him, ought to be banished intirely from 
Greece. This language may sound harsh to some of our rea- 
ders : they must know, however, that this unfortunate particle, 
when used negatively, belongs to that class of words, which are 
called Inseparable, but which philologers conceive to have once 
existed in an independent state, as they form an essential part of 
some words, whose origin cannot otherwise be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. We willingly agree, therefore, with Professor Dunbar 
in thinking that Mr. Blomf. should first have completely remo- 
ved this difficulty, and accounted for the formation of tho$e words, 
in which vri is generally thought to be an essential ingredient, 
while in many of them there is either no trace of a prefixed, or 
the^ signification is essentially different. N^irios, for instance, ia 
compounded of yi} and siros, avYjTriog being unheard of; y^^ri; of 
VI] and 6<rri^: ayijcrrK indeed occurs, but in this word, as well as 
in many others, there is as much re;ason to suppose the prefixed 
a to be privative, as pleonastic : v^^rXexro^, Incomtus ; avawXi^, 
Redimio ; vij^roiyo;, (from vij and Toivij,) Impunitus: a^uiroivos, 
(from a priv. and chroiyu,) Non pretio redemtus : vrj[ji^pT^$, (ficom 
VIJ and ctfj^oLpravoo,) ocvaiiapTris, if it can be received, is comppund- 
ed of a priv. and dftapTivM, The Professor asks why^ ft wikws 
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is by fin fiph^eresis for avsXiw^f are tliere do indicatioiis of this ia 
]tIon^er ? a^(]^ if it is compounded of a priv. and sA?o;, why do 
we never find &v8X9i$, or aveXswg^^ But it is evident that t|ie 
onus lies on Blgmf/s shoulders ; for^ if we can produce any 
words, IQ which vn^ is evidently a component part, as we trust 
we have already done satisfactorily, and explain thoae instances, 
which he has adduced in support of his theory, it mqst fajl to 
the ground. With regard, therefore, to ay^xeo-ro^, avi}xou0-T€a> 
etc., the Professor remarks that they are improperly written for 
ctvaxeo-ro^, uvuKpt^oTeoD etc* being cocnpounded of » priv. and 
aitioiMu and axo6o$ respectively, v being inserted euphonia causa. 
The lengthening of the second » depends upon a principle in 
Homer's versification, which iProfessor Dunbar has the merit of 
having itiscovered^'' Edinburgh Monthly Review of Dunbar* s 
Additions to DalzeFs Collectanea Majora^ for March 1&21. 
'^ Alcman ap. Antig. Cary^t. 27. Ou [l ?ri, T^devixai [isKk-. 

dXtTopfofog elgip^s opvts ' Welcker. Fr, 12. v)}Xes^ delevit, quod 
sensiA caret, et Photii Lex. sequutus, rescripsit aheg : optima 
quidemad Lyrici mentem ; sed aSes^est scholium. Antigonus, 
quod non animadverterunt VV. DD., Casaub. ille ad Athen. 
9i l6* Niclas., VVeJcker., alii, ipsam poetae manum exhibet, 
modo paullulum adjuvetur, et pro NHAEES reponamus 
* NHAEES, QDutatione levissima. De adjectivis, cum particula 
priv. v)] compositis, v. Fischer., qui ad Weller. Gr. Gr. 3, 241. 
loca Grammaticorum et Auctorum exempla diligenter excitavit, 
Nn^lAg Schol. quum interpretaretur, ad marg, l&us scripserat ; 
et glossa, nt fieri solet, in textum irrepsit, atque vocis Tron^Tixfc* 
jipag et legitiniae locnm occiipavit. Notandum insuper o&ns 
metro (>rope adversai i ; et pronuntiandum saltern foret, vel scr., 
quod nunc exhibent Horn. Codd., ^SSsI^." Boissonad. in Wolfii 
An^. ]L*iter. N. 3. p. 75. 1. To this ingenious conjecture 
1 ^m prepiir^cjj to assent. 2. The words, ^aXe 8ij, ^aXs xijpu* 
>^$ ^9 are illustrated in the New Gr, Thes. p. 24. a — 25. a. 
from which I will cite the following note as exhibiting) in a very 
small compi^ss, an instance of the utility of the work, and as 
supplying Professor Gaisford with a correction of Suidas, and 
Dr, Blomf. with a Fr. of Callim. : — " Suid. BiKv j3aX«, to rplr 
TW. JSti), 'A¥t\ tqO, eiU jt^f. (£d« Mediol. Bake' ^olXm rh rphop 
fTi), olvt] rou, siia p^^i,) Sic leg. putat Kuster. : Biki' ivtl 
TQU, ifioih4. To Tglrov 'Jfpo<romov» Kol\ ivri rou e!)}, sits fMi. 
Imo respexit Suid. ad Callim. versum, queni nobis «ons^vanmt 
Diomejdis Schol. in Di^nysii Thracis Gr.^ in Bekk. Anecd. £, 
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946.: To a xar' Mlav eoTiv si^xrixoy M^^fiotf 00$ to aTSc, xa) ri 
jSoAe OfAoicog xolt l^iav eTrl^^rjfji^u evxTix,6v, Ba\e /xoi, j8a\« rd r^/roy 
cn}y KoLWiiLd'xpg, Hoc Fr. frustra quaesivimus in Ruhnk. et 
Ernestii Aiictarioy ac Bloinf. Spicilegio. Stiidae locum sic 
restituenduin censemus : BiXr BaXs (mi, fiaXe to rplrov e!rj, 
*AyTl Tou elde." 3. MeXiyapv6$ Boissonade has tacitly substituted 
for ftsXwyaguff^ as wrongly edited by Welcker. 4. *h§6^vot, 
considering that the previous epithet is fieXiyagves, and that the 
poet is addressing virgins, one might be tempted to ask if the 
right reading were not liusqi^uovoi, or ijiiepo(pcovoi ? See the New 
Gr, Thes. p. 1281-2. where the words l/x. and ^ft. are amply dig* 
cussed : 5. and yet the epithet iepo$ cannot be deemed foreign 
to the notion of dancing or singings which was used in all the 
religious exercises of the ancients. Dionysii Hymnus in Apol- 
linem^ (Jacobs. Anthol. 9,, 231.) FKavxa U iraqoids SeKciva Xo^ 
Sptoy iyeiuoviiii. *' Quid sit x'^?^^ wgioj, non plane perspicio. 
An sic vocantur stellae^ quia tempora anni moderari et tempera- 
re putantur F An cSgiov pro copaTm positum Pulchrum, Fulgent 
tern chorum signif. i De Orione cogitavit Sneedorf. ; sed hie 
est *Ilpla)Vy non "flgtov. Nee video, quoniodo verborum syntaxis 
ejusmodi interpretationem ferre possit/' Jacobs. The Editors 
have in the New Gr, Thes. proposed to read lEPON for 
HPION, "flgiog et upios are confounded in Anthol. Palat. p. 

769. : x^P^^S ^^'o^» Odyss. 6. 264 

" Ad wiXe^g, vr)V6fji,og etc. quod attinet, clarum est, avijXff^;, 
avifvefji,og, omni pondere in commissuram inclinato, syllabam ini- 
tialem obscure et tenuiter praesonantem missam fecisse. Auctor 
mihi est Blomf\, qui ad Prom. 12?. tirones meminisse jubet, 
vviXeoos per aphaer. formari, non autem ex particula vrj, ' quam, si 
nie audias,' inquit, ^ a Graecia abjudicabis. Valckenaeriusiy vir 
longe eruditissimus, sed qui in etymologia parum videbat, aliter 
sentiebat, putabatque, vyjXsoos a v^ et eXeos componi, ut vrjaris. 
Quod si verum est, quid fiet avri<rTi$? Quinimo vYiYperelv et 
avrjygeTeiv, [so Lobeck writes for vvjyperos et av^grrof, which 
are the words employed by Blomf.] v^vgjttoj et avYivept^og, v^xsoto; 
et av^xea-Tog promiscue adhibentur.' Invidiosam illam Valcke^^ 
naerii laudationem silentio transmittamus, [see Aristarchusjtnti" 
Blomf. vi-viii.] hoc unum a Blomf. quaeram, unde v^xepog ortum 
putet? An nhavixsgog? Non poterit aliter dicere. Athocvanum 
et nihili vocabulum est. An igitur Valckenaerio assentientes par- 
ticulam vrj inter communia Gr. linguae formamenta referemus i 
Ne id quidem. Si me interrogas, res ad hunc ferme modum 
est. Quum vfixearrog^ vtjvsjxo^, vripiifiog, et talia multa in consue- 
tudinem sese immersissent, quorum rationem paullo ante^ ut 
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facultas tulity explicui^ mox hebescente etymi sensu etiam alie- 
nigenis transitus in banc famiHam riatus est^ vriTroii^s, VYjKepog,'* 
Lobeck. ad Phryii. Eel, 711. 



3. On the Pronunciation of the Greek 

Language: 

Letter to £. H. B. from an American Scbolar. 

"Sir, 

"I HAVE lately seen in the Class, Journ. [xlv, 6?.] an 
interesting Dissertation on the Pronunciation of the Greek 
Language by Professor Keuvens of Leydeii. As that ques- 
tion, after having been so long neglected^ is again attracting 
the attention of scholars, permit me to present you with an Essay 
on the same subject, which I communicated some time ago to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and which was 
published in VoK IIL of their Memoirs. From the knowledge 
I have of your own learned researches in Greek Literature, 
both in English and Continental publications, I cannot hope 
that you will find in my little work anything, that is not more 
familiar to you than to myself. But the like knowlege of your 
ardor in this study has also led me to believe that you would 
not be displeased at seeing any work, however imperfect, on a 
favorite subject, from this new country ; and I cannot but en^ 
tertain the hope that, after diligenfly studying the works of 
yourself and other European scholars, we shall be able in our 
turn to render some services to the common cause of learning. ' 

^^ Permit me to remark, in respect to the pronunciation of one 
of the letters, the X, that, since the publication of my Essay, I 
have ascertained that the liquid or Italian sound, which I had 
stated with some hesitation, upon the authority of the two Greeks 
named in the Work, is a provincial peculiarity. I state this, not 
as information to you, but merely as a correction of an error on 
my part. 

'^ In a note at the end of the Pamphlet p. 69.^ I have remark- 
ed on a difficulty, which has much embarrassed the learned Titt- 
mann in his Prolegom. to Zonaras' Lexicon p. 33,, where that 
learned Editor acknowleges himself to be at a loss how to ac- 
count for the appellation of Arsenius* Lexicon, which he found 
in one of his Mss. I have offered a conjecture by way of solv- 
ing the difficulty, which appears to me, (as conjectures com- 
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monly do to their authors,) to be well-founded ; but how far it 
18 80^ you can much better judge than myself. 

" I am, Sir, &c. J. Pickeking. 
" Salem, near Boston in Massachusetts. Nov. 16, 1821." 

This Pamphlet is printed in 4to., and containing as it does 
70 pages, it is of too great length for insertion in the Class. 
Joum. The following extract from it, p. 3., will convey to the 
readers of this periodical work a sufficient idea of its purport : — 
*' I may here remark that [ have felt the greater desire to com- 
municate to the Academy the information thus obtained re- 
specting the pronunciation of the Modern Greeks, because it led 
to a strong conviction in my own mind very different from the 
opinion I once entertained of it. Adopting the opinion, which 
was first propagated with success by Erasmus, (who, however, 
did not adhere to it himself in practice,) I had long supposed 
their present pronunciation to be grossly corrupt, and wholly 
different from that of their ancestors. But the attention I have 
^ven to the subject, in consequence of my frequent cofiverta* 
tions with the two Greeks I have mentioned, and an examias^ 
tion of the controversy, which took place in the age of ErasiUas, 
(which will be more particularly noticed hereafter,) have occa- 
woned a change in my opinion. It now appears to me highly 
probable, nay almost certain, that the Greeks of the present day 
pronounce very nearly as their ancestors did as early as the com* 
mencement of the Christian era, or at least just after that period. 
As this opinion^ however, is contrary to that, which has prevailed 
among our countrymen, and probably among most members of 
the society I am now addressing, I have thought it proper to exhi^ 
bit, as concisely as possible, some of th^ principal arguments, upon 
which it is founded. In doing this, I shall make no preteosiotis 
to new or original remarks ; but shall only attempt to select such 
^ facts and observations of the writers on this subject, as appear to 
be the most important in a general view of the question^ and 
such as may, I hope, incite some persons of more leisure and 
ability than myself, to prosecute this interesting inquiry .'' 

The inaccuracy, into which Mr. Pickering had fallen respect- 
ing one of the letters, and which he has candidly corrected in 
the above letter, shows the extreme caution, which it is 
proper to use in forming opinions on this subject from personal 
conversations with modem Greeks. An enlightened friend, to 
whom I lent the book, returned it with the following remark :— - 
^' The error in his book appears to me, thinking the ancient 
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pronunciation of Greek to hutve been uniform. Look at the 
map of the countries bounding the Mediterranean, and you see 
merely narrow slips of land \Vith large provinces behind them of 
civilized and powerful states, speaking other tongues. Necessa- 
rily such a tongue must divaricate into endjess dialect." 

The note at the end of the Pamphlet, to which Mr. Picker- 
ing alludes in the Letter to me^ is this:-— '' I call it Zonaraa' 
Lexicon after the Editor^ Jo. Aug. H. Tittuiann, who gives seve- 
ral reasons of some weight for ascribing it to that author. Nor 
does the circumstance mentioned in his Proiegom. p. 33* affect 
the probability of his supposition ; though the learned Editor 
seems to be at a loss how to account for it. He observes of 
one of his Mss. : — 'In folio singulari, quod post thecaih^ ad 
compacturam Cod. pertinet, legitur, Anenii cujusdam Lexicon 
Of. Hinc etiam in Catalogo Nesselii impresso et deinde in 
Bibliotbeca Faforicii sub titulo illo commeuioratur, [6, 631* Ed. 
nov. Nessel. Pt. 4. p. 74.] Sed quae causa fuerit, cur Arsefiio, 
nescio cui, hoc opus tributum sit, frustra rescire cupio^ neque 
de Arsenio quodanfi, Grammalico aut Lexici Auctore, mihi quid- 

J nam constat.' The source of this blunder in the Ms. (for a 
lunder it certainly must be,) is, I think, discoverable on exa- 
mining the Lexicon. The words are all arranged in five classes 
— masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns, verbs, and adverbs, 
which last class comprehends the other parts of speech. Now 
it happens that the first class of word» under the letter A, con- 
sists of masculine nouns, and it ifS accordingly entitled *Ap<rwfi%h^ 
which word, being seen at the head of the Ms., would he mis- 
taken by some owner of it fof the name of the author. If the 
work had begunr with the class oi feminine nouns, (6ijXuxo^,) we 
might perhaps have had Thelycu^ Lexicon.*^ This conjecture 
is perfectly satisfactory. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE 

PRIMARY ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD; 

AND ON THE 

HISTORY OF THE JLOLIC DI6AMMA. 



Sanguinis Auctor 
In tarn pnecipiti tempore fenet opem. 
Ferret opem eerie, 

A LEARNED Writer for the Quarterly Review of July, liaving 
prepared a paper in which he contends, with considerable eru* 
dition, ingenuity, and taste, that there is *' reasonable caase of 
doubt, whether the open vowels in Homer^s poetry, which suggested 
to Bentley the remedy of the Digamma, be really a defect ;*' 
is indignantly disappointed, because he meets with nothing 
about a digamma in a work engaged on a subject totally distinct, 
namely, an Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad; 
and he complains, that he ^' does not find an efficient co-adjiitor 
and co-partner for his undertaking, in the author of the Ejeamina- 
tion,*^ whom he therefore denounces, as having thrown away " bis 
time, his talents, his philology — in short, his whole book/' 

That is ; a gentleman passionately fond of wild-fowl, accepts 
an invitation to eat venison; and, because he finds no wild-fowl 
provided for his entertainment, he declares, that bis host's veni- 
son is not worth the eating. 

Finding at length that his paper, in spite of all the extension 
which he has given to it, is still too brief to form a separate publi- 
cation, our offended critic casts about to see how he can bring it 
before the learned world ; and, instead of sending it to some 
Classical Repertory, for which it was so well fitted, he has fallen 
on the ingenious expedient, through a little malversation of of- 
fice, of hanging it out in his Review on the title-page of the 
Examination, so as wholly to cover and conceal that work. The 
work itself, which is formally summoned for reviewal, is dismissed 
in twenty lines savoring of his disappointment ; whilst his own 
History of the Molic Digamm^i, of which he shows no relation 
whatever to the subject of the Examination^ is distended into 30 
closely printed pages ; exercising, (if we are bound to believe his 
modesty,) '* a narcotic influence, both over his own senses, and 
those of his readers." 

IVe might here remark, (we copy the regal style of our censor) 
on this oblique method of obtruding a subject ; and on the sur- 
prise, which the substitution of a thing unlooked for, for the thing 
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expected, must naturally produce. As if^ (for our comparison here 
changes,) a gentleman were to invite his friends to eat venison, and 
nothing were to be served up but varieties of wild-fowl. Although 
this oblique method, of hy-viewing publications, has become 
so frequent as to have lost much of its strangeness, still we are not 
become so intirely accustomed to it as not to be surprised, that, 
when we are invited to an Examination of the Primary Argu^ 
ment of the Iliad, which is the venison in our comparison, we are 
only served with an History of the JEolie Digammay vfhich is the 
wild-fowl. 

But, though we shall not dwell on this obliquity, we know not 
how we can refrain from remarking on the apparent dereliction of 
critical justice, in citing, as the title of an aiithor's work, that 
which his title does not bear; and in exhibiting, as his argument, 
that which he has not proposed as such. The author of the 
History, has thought fit to fabricate a new and presumptuous 
title for the Examination, which he has compounded of detached 
sentences culled from the body of the work ; and to fabricate also 
a new argument, consisting of a corollary deduce<} by himself from 
the argument professed. The motive which governed- these fabri- 
cations is obvious ; it was such a motive as would be condemned 
in a civil court, namely, to bias the jury before the pleadings have 
commenced, or to strain the evidence before the verdict is deli- 
vered. We should condemn such a measure; in a civil court ; and 
are our self-erected literary courts freed, by public opinion, froni 
the obligation of those principles by which all other courts are 
bound ? 

There is always, however, this satisfaction for those who ex- 
perience such artifices of malversation ; that they demonstrate a 
consciousness of inability in the judge fairly to meet the question 
before him. This disclosure, though insensible to the party using 
the artifice, is glaring to every by-stander; and there is nothing 
which more effectually convinces a plain understanding that a cause 
is good, than when the party evincing hostility to it does not hazard 
an attempt to show that it is bad, but endeavours to conceal his 
inability to disprove it, under an outward bearing of silence and 
contempt. 

The true title of the work cited by the learned By-viewer, is 
simply this — an Examination of the Primary Argument of the 
Iliad; and the true argument which it professes- to maintain, is 
simply — the Unity cf that Argument. The treatise on the JEolic 
Digamma, however learnedly and ingeniously that subject may be 
therein treated, will not over-rule, so easily as its author wishes 
it to be supposed, the powerful and consentient evidences which 
establish and confirm the other, very different subject — the Unity 
of the argument of the Iliad. In vain will he endeavor to smother 
those evidences, by spreading over them the variegated tissue of 
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liis own History ; he only betrays, by that stratagem, a sense 6l 
his inability to grapple ivith tlie argument which be shuas ; and 
M desire to act the victor before his readers, without making them 
the witnesses of his failure. The argoment of the EMsMtdmatioH 
still challenges his best abihties. Let him not expect tftM to get 
rid of it ; it may militate against some learned prejfidices, dee^^y 
rooted and partially cherbhed, but those prejudices will, in m 
end, be extensively unrooted by it. Let him not so cast op the 
counter-scores of reasoning, as to exhibit a balance of ctedit on 
his own side, which he will find himself obliged to strike off. 
Instead then of making a demonstration of having thrown bis an- 
tagonist, let him fairly face it ; let him descend into the arena, and 
make some trial of his strength with it. 

Quis circum pagos et circum compita pngnax 
Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 
Cui sit conditio dulcis sine pulvere pfdma f 

The adversary is soon found ; it stands before him, prepared 
and collected, in all gymnastic guise and attitude : 

6dip€ o« fiTfpovs 
KoXovs r€, fieydkovs re, (^drev oi oi ehpies tSiiot, 
trrfiOed re, trrifiapoi re fipaxjloves' aifrdp 'AOHNH 
^TX' ''f'^P^'f^rafiivri fAiXe* IjXoave^ 

If he cannot discern it in this athletic form, h must be owing 
to the ** complication'^ of his own views, aiid not to that which 
he is pleased to attribute to the arguments of the Eaaminatien, 
In order to frustrate all similar pretensions to a dustless triumph, 
the Examination has taken the precaution of concentrating, kito 
three pages,' the point and force of its main argument. Let our 
secure critic, then, adventure the task of encountering his adver- 
sary only in those three pages ; which we will presently prodoce 
to him ; before he affects to walk as conqueror over the field of 
the work. If he can fairly overcome it, we pledge our critical 
honor, that he shall find in us no symptom of dissatisfaction at his 
success ; fur, we are zealous for the argument of the Examinatiom, 
only because we believe it to be sound and true. 

The causes of '' the innovations projected and carried into 
effect by modern critics," in the poem of the Iliad, are not cor- 
rectly or adequately stated to the reader by the Reviewer ; indeed, 
he appears not to have been clearly and perfectly awate of them 
himself, and on that account it is, that he depreciates the argu- 
ment of the Examination. The causes of those innovations, aft 
principally two ; which the Reviewer does not show. 

1 . The first cause, was an assumption ; that the apparent irre- 
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gularily of the open and closed Yowels in the text of Hoiflei*, 
proved the text to be vitiated. This assumption, which belonged to 
Bentley, is ingeniously, but only partially, met by the Reviewer, in 
his History of the Molic Digamma, But Bentley, after a long 
course of learned and laborious experiment to restore the text by 
means of tlie digamma, abandoned the arduous undertaking * evi^ 
dently deterred, by the prospect of the difficulties which per- 
petually multiplied before him. 

2, The second, and much the most dangerous cause of inno- 
vation, was the gratuitous assumption ; that the poem of the Iliad is 
destitute of ell Unity of general argument evincing original unity 
of design ; that it is, therefore, not an uniform body of poetry, 
but a congeries of separate matter, the contributions of dijQTerent 
ages. This assumption, which belongs to Wolfe and Heyiie ; and 
which they took up, merely because they could not perceive af^y 
connecting argument in the poem ; is the substadtial and ultimate 
support of all the extravagaut innovations projected by them in 
the substance of the Iliad ; and this assumption is thoroughly re- 
futed by the Examination, which proves, to the conviction of the 
commonest capacity that has kept itself free to judge tipon the 
subject; that one, simple, sublime, argument, demonstratiBg origi- 
nal unity of design, pervades, connects, and articulates all the 
parts of the poem, in perfect harmony of composition. The two 
latter critics, and especially Heyne, far from being deterred by 
those multiplied difficulties which awakened the prudence of 
Bentley, were, on the contrary, fascinated by their very magnitude ; 
and were inspired. by them with a restless spirit of critical knight- 
errantry. Bentley's "sic corrige,*' engendered Heyne's ** de^ 
buii csh;*' and the child was resolved, to out-do its parent in in- 
trejndity. To facilitate the operation which they were determined 
to undertake, those critics laid down for themselves certain prin- 
ciples, which the former called, '* altior critice,'^ and the latter, 
*' de digammo placita /' and which, like the true balsam of Fiera^ 
bras, were to cure all diseases of the Iliad ; and all those cases 
which resisted their efficacy, were to be adjudged cases of 
interpolation, and were to be rejected from the text. Find- 
ing, however, that those adjudged cases multiplied so fast as 
to become fearfully suspicious to others, and exceedingly em- 
barrassing to tbeootselves ; instead of questioning the soundness 
of their own principles, they only thought of looking out for, 
^nd establishing, some other principle, of a broader basis and more 
comprehensive nature ; which should justify all their charges of 
interpolation, tit the lump, and thus relieve them from the bk- 
sorae responsibility which they felt, in imputing so large a portion 
of interpolated matter to the Iliad. System engenders system ; 
and these learned and doughty correctors soon devised that sweep- 
mg pr i n c ip l e ; that the IHad possesses no unity of genera! argu- 
ment ; but only a succession of distinct and independent arguments. 
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denoting distinct and independent poems ; the productions of 
different authors, and of different at^es ; mutilated in the course 
of tradition, but variously darned and tacked together by diffe- 
rent later hands : that this internal evidence of meddling and 
mixture, rendered the text of the Iliad justly liable to suspi- 
cion tit all its parts, and confirmed the charges of interpolation 
ivhich. they found it expedient to direct against particular pas* 
sages. They did not so much reason, from manifest corruption of 
the parts, to the general corruption of the whole ; as, assume the 
corruption of the whole, in order to deduce aggravated charges of 
corruption against those parts which resisted their favorite priaci*- 
pies of correction. Sometimes, indeed, they reasoned in a circle.; 
inferring, as it suited them best, each from the other. At all 
times, interpolation was to them, what revolutions are to the mine- 
ral geology ; an easy and convenient universal principle, for gain- 
ing establishment for a favorite system. 

This was, indeed, a principle calculated to ** render the ques- 
tion complicated and interminable ;" and it therefore became in- 
dispensably necessary to meet it on its own ground, before pro- 
ceeding to the arguments of detail which affected particular cases. 
Wolfe and Heyne were anxious, above all things, to establish this 
ground in the opinion of scholars ; because they were sensible, that 
if they could do this, they might then speculate and dogma- 
tise upon the text with undisturbed security, and with unlimited 
latitude. But, this ground being wrested from them by the JSr- 
amination, it will follow ; that the mere evidence, of attempts to 
adapt the text to the varying habits of ages following Homer, can, 
of itself, afford no legitimate ground whatever for suspecting in- 
terpolation of the matter. We ourselves have witnessed examples of 
a natural disposition to modernise the language of Chaucer, and the 
orthography of Spenser, yet without awakening any idea of vio- 
lating the matter of their poetry ; and a similar disposition, in- 
spired by a similar motive, of adapting the text of Homer to the 
habits of a later age, might as naturally have actuated the Greeks, 
without necessarily inspiring a desire of adulterating the substance of 
the poem ; an operation, which its diffusive publicity, and its vene- 
rated character, rendered by no means easy, to the extent that Wolfe, 
and Heyne, and some other systematic critics, have wished it to 
be supposed. The Examination of the Primary Argument has 
exposed one notable example, of the mischievous rashness of at- 
tempting to correct Homer, upon the false assumption of interpo^ 
lotion ;* and we shall presently adduce another, equally fruitful in 
salutary admonition. It would be an easy task to multiply these 
examples; for, it is a fact as true as it is lamentable, that the il- 
lustrious Heyne has neutralised one half of his gigantic learning 
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expended upon the Iliad, by the virulent spifit of system with which 
he has impregnated it. His attacks, are indeed vigorous. and in- 
trepid ; but, his tactics resemble more those of Hannibal than of 
Fabius, and they will in the end experience a similar fate. 

Having thus correctly stated the distinct causes of " the inno- 
vations of the modern critics ;" we shall now summon within the 
lists the concentered argument of the Examination^ to the encoun- 
ter of which our learned Reviewer is here invited in all heraldic form 
and courtesy. Let him deny, either the premises^ or the conclusion. 
If he cannot deny, either the /ormfr, or the latter ; then, the onus 
must remain with him, of showing, why the Unity of the Primary 
Argument is not proved by it? And, if that unity is proved by it, 
then it is certain, that all speculations resting substantially on 
an assumed want of that unity, and all " the innovations pro- 
jected and carried into effect by modern critics,'* upon the ground 
of that/a/9f assumption, must fall to pieces, however splendid and 
endearing the trappings of learning which may have been injudici- 
ously fastened on them. The world in general is little aware, 
how much of the pageantry of learning consists in trappings so 
attached. It is futile to say, that such an argument '' renders the 
question complicated and interminable ;'' for, every mind willing 
to reason, and to which all reasoning is not confusion, must per- 
ceive, that its only tendency is to simplify the question, and to bring 
it to a term. To those who think in a tangle, every thing will con- 
tinue in a tangle ; but, those who wind off the thread of their 
thoughts, will find that they thus arrive at a term. 
' The Examination, '' in taking a comprehensive view of the en- 
tire Iliad," arrives at these /our general positions. 

1. '* That the poem manifestly distributes itself into two principal 
parts br divisions ; of which, the first division is distinguished by 
the inaction of Achilles, and the effects of that inaction ; and the 
ueond division, by the action of Achilles, and the effects of that 
action ; and that these two divisions unite in an intermediate point 
of articulation, (the death of Patroclus,) in which point the first 
division finds its termination, and the second division its com- 
mtneement. 

2. ** That in each of these divisions the determination of the will 
of Achilles is strongly declared, yet in each he acts in direct oppo- 
sition to the declared determinations of his own will ; while at the 
same time he acts, in both, in exact conformity to the contrary de- 
clared will of Jupiter, 

3. "That, in both cases, that conformity is produced through 
the intervention of the supreme pow^r of Jupiter, and by the 
means employed by him for that end: that his power is directed, 
in the first division, to restore the inaction of Achilles to action ; 
and, in the second division, to cause that restored action to accom- 
plish the particular purpose for which it was restored : so that the 
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end ultimately attainedby the actiou, was the same for which the 
inaction was originally to be overcome. 

4. ''^Tbat, therefore, the will of Jupiter prescribes the rule of 
the action of Achilles, and is the efficient agency in the tnain aeii$m 
of the poem ; and that the will oj Achilles is totally subordinate 
to that supreme will, and is rendered the instrumental ageney for 
acomplishing that main action; for, Achilles is, 1st. mcule io eel 
— and to act by the rule of that will — when he had most resolutely 
determined not to act ; and 2nd., to do, in substance and circum- 
stance—by the same rule — ^what be had with equal resolution de- 
termined not to do. — He slays Hector in the field, which, firon} the 
beginning of the poem, he had determined not to enter ; aad he 
delivers up for honorable burial his body^ which, at the close of 
the poem, he had determined to consign to tlie dogs and vultures 
of Troy."' 

Now, which of these positions will our learned censor under- 
take to deny 1 If he cannot deny any of tiiem, it will follow from 
these impregnable facts ; which stand in evidence upon the face at 
the Uiad, and which are placed in their fullest light in the 
nation ; " That the sure and irresistible power of the dipime 
over the most resolute and determined will of man — exeospUfied in 
the death andhurialof Hector by the instrumentality of AckUles:"' 
is a governing argument of the Iliad, co-extensive with its ei^tent, 
running through all its length, and reaching to its extreflde teripi- 
nation. And, because it is a governing argument, co-extensive 
with the poem, and corresponding in all its parts by the intioatis 
relations exposed in the Examination, — Unity in the poem is thus 
demonstrated. And further ; because no other argument, besides 
this, governs and unites ail the parts of the poem, this argnment is 
thus proved to be the primary and governing argument; and 
the onus remains with our opponent, of showing that U m not. 
And how has he attempted to relieve himself from that anusi by 
the summary and convenient judgment ; ** It would be difficall to 
prove, or to disprove it l" That is, ** it is, or it is not,*' accordJng 
to tl^e awful response of the wise woman of Brentford ; and lie 
expects his readers to receive this oracular decision wi|ii ra^reieBt 
contentment, and to say with Simple ; ** I thank your worship; I 
shall make my master ghid with these tidings." But, we have sliDWtt 
him the facility of the proof, it remains for Aim to show ^s t\m ft- 
cility of the disproof. 

But, this is an argument which makes ** Homer a thegfogi^r 
If this should be the necessarv consequence of the thing proved, 
it cannot possibly invalidate the evidence which proves the t(iingf 
Such a method of rebutting argument is as impotent, as it is be- 
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neatb a writer who is ambitious to reveal an extensive, and intimate 
acqus^otfince witli the ivrite^s of antiqjuity. Would h/e b<e ambi- 
tious also |o be supposed ignorant, that the poems of Homer were 
prized by tbose very writers for nothing more highly, than for tlie 
store of religious principles which they contain ] apd which he is 
welcome to call theological^ if he pleat^es. Would he wish to be 
thougbt ignorant, that the Platopists conferred the very appellar 
tiou of theologian — SeoXoyos, on Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus ? 
And would not Homer be as justly intiiled, as those earlier poets, 
to the samye appellation, in all those parts of his poems from which 
the philosophers of Greece drew the jcoofirmation of their theolo- 
gical dogmas? Virgil has availed himself of Ihc same principle of 
doctrine, for eifectii^ating the separation of iEneasfrom Dido; and 
for mastering the powerful and all-ruling passion, which detained 
him with her in Carthage.* But, that was only secondary with 
Virgil which was primary with Homer, and therefore it only pro- 
duces an inciient \n the ^eid ; whereas, in the Iliad, it manifestly 
f!trva^9y cf^ra^terises, andl determines tljie wJ^ofe poem. In spite, 
t.berefor^, of this |;remiendou9 corollary of pur critic, the conclusion 
pf t^e ffxami^aiion confidently challenges, and as confidently defies, 
bis refutation. 

If Ue thinks that he has just cause to cprnplaip, because no His- 
tory of the $jq)Ic digamoia is found ija an Examination of the pri- 
mary argument of the Iliad ; we are sure that we have much juster 
c^use to complain, that no Examination of the primary argument is 
found under a head which expressjy sets forth that title. Of this 
we do complaiu ; not of his having SMpplied his History , which we 
have x^sAfX with considerable plea^^re, and without experiencing any 
** narcotic infiuence'' in the perusal. There is a wide difference 
hetweei^ substituting wild- fowl for venison, and supplying wild- 
fowl after vepison ; and we only wish, that he had adopted 
the latter jooethpd. Although the jE/iiS/or^ disowns the Examination 
for a^o-adjutor, yet, th^ Examination claims the History for its co- 
adjutor ; for, the fo,rce of the arguments, by which the History shows 
the precipitancy of inferring defect in the vulgate text of Homer 
from open vowels, or hiatus, falls into coincidence with tli^ ^r- 
puinents, by which the Examination shows the fallacy of inferripg 
interpolation of the poem from an assumed defect pf unity of gene- 



' At vero iEneas adspectu obmatuity amens, 
Adrectaeque horrore corns, et vox faucibus hseait. 
Ard£t abirefuga, dvlcesque relinquefe terras, 
Attonitus tanto monitu, imperioque deorum*— 

— Ille, Jovis monitis, immota tenebat 

Lumina, et ohniocua curam sub corde premebat : — 
MuUa gemensy magnoque animum M^aotus wmmre, 
Jussa tamen divum exequitur, — i£n. iv. 279-331-396. 
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ral argument. Although, therefore, we cannot but complain of ifs 
author as ?l judge, we hail him as a " co-a^utar ;" not intentional, 
we must acknowlege, but not on that account the less real and 
*'f*fficient." And, notwithstanding the reluctance with which we are 
well aware he will receive our salutation in that capacity ; we yet 
heartily thank him for protecting the leaves of the Homeric tree, 
whilst we ourselves are engaged in securing the trunk and the 
branches. 

• We consider the argument which he has adventured, in question- 
ing " defect" or ** blemish" in the " open vowels'* of the vnl- 
gate text of Homer, as a step towards the recovery of the loss of a 
century of learned labor, exercised in seeking a panacea for 
those misapprehended evils. That the pursuit of the digamma, 
during that century, has excited an heroic spirit of leanied enter- 
prize, and that much important game has been started in the pro- 
secution of the pursuit, there can be no doubt ; as there can be no 
doubt, that innumerable herds of noble game would be started, if 
adventurers were to traverse Africa, in all directions, in search of 
a Mam mouth or a Mastodon. We think, the comparison caiD- 
not be refused us ; and therefore we think, that until we can 
discover a living Mastodon, we shall never recover the audible 
JDigamma. The century therefore has been lost, with respect to 
the particular object pursued, though much compensation has 
been collaterally made; and we should not have much cause 
to complain of the pursuit having been undertaken, had it not 
been attended with the raising a cloud of systematic dusty 
impairing the discernment • of the judgment, contracting the 
focus of its perception, and seducing it into numerous perversities. 
We entirely agree with the Reviewer in thinking ; that if '* Bent- 
ley had been born and educated in a Southern country, his theory 
of the digamma would perhaps not have occurred to him ;" and 
we further think, that if Heyne's vernacular tongue had not been 
the German, he would not have so eagerly taken up, and so 
tenaciously have retained, Bentley's theory, after Bentley bad 
let it fall to the ground. We cannot but entertain a doubt, whether 
the triumphant joy which Heyne expresses' at getting Bentley's 
private experiments into his hands, would have afforded equal 
transport to Bentley in the prospect. We confess, that we never 
could contract any degree of that chasmophobia, under the influ^ 
ence of which Heyne exclaimed — " Quid auribus molestius esse po- 
test, quam binae vocales excipientes se nulla interjecta consona !** * 
a question, to which we shall presently reply. We are inclined to 
believe, that we should approach much nearer to the primitive visible 
text of Homer, by refusing all admittance not only to the written 
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digamnia* but by rejecting the written ephelcu$tic r,* and also 
itj^/ulcra of k\ y\ &c,, wherever the sense does not perempto- 
rily demand thera : telling ourselves at the same time, that the 
living pronunciation, now dead for ever, corrected every apparent 
imperfection ; and that our awkward attempts to supply correc- 
tives in scund, differ nearly as much from the ancient reality, as the 
motions produced in a corpse by Galvanism, differ from the graces 
of voluntary action in a living body. 

But, if we cannot hope to read Homer's poetry as it was origi- 
nally read, we might perhaps be able to see it, as it was originally 
teen: and if we would then reason of its enunciation by southern 
instead of by northern analogies, we might reconcile ourselves to 
the absence of supplemental jfu/cra. 

The spirit of system exercises a lamentably deteriorating influence 
over the mind, lieyne could hear and 'understand Prlscian very 
plaiuly, when he said — " hiatus causa solebant .£oles interponere f 
digamma, ut, xa) xel/ia nvpre haPiov :^ — inveniuntur / posuisse pro 
cansonante simplici, ut, olofievos fekkvriv : — et, pro duplici conso- 
nante, ut, N^oropa bk fov wnibos,**^ But, when the same Priscian said 
— ** f digamma .^lis est quando tit metrispro nihilo accipiebant :^* 
then it was — ** Boy ! tell him Vm deaf:" — " non posse de eo tuto sta- 
tui, cum sensum loci haud teneamus."^ Yet, Priscian renders his 
meaning as plain by his illustration in the latter case, as in any of 
the former ; and it was impossible to proceed securely, without as- 
certaining his meaning:^ 

6,/jLfies b* fetpavay, to bi r Apdero Mwaa Xiyaca — 

But, in vain ; for Heyne was determined not to read, 

iKwiptrai Hpiapoio iroKiy, ei b* FolKab* liciadai, — 

vayriov pkv Kparitiy lOAec, v&yretrtri 8* Favdtraeiy — 

And yet, in all the three cases, the f, being **pto nihilo," interposes 
no obstruction between the bk and the following vowel ; like the 



" Tom. iv. 445. * Grammat Vet. Lat. p. 647. 

s Grammat. Vet. Lat. p. 546.  Ibid. s Jom. vii. 729. 

• The Reviewer has not correctly represented the meaning of Priscian. 
Priscian does not say — ** Si verissime velimus intpUere, the digamma had never 




loosed 

contradicts himself so absurdly. Pnscian says— "The Greeks had anciently 
only 16 letters : Si verissime veUmus nupicere, the Romans also had 16 letters, to 
which they have added two, the F and the X." {Gramm. Vet* p. 642.) Bat 
these, he tells us, they took from the Greeks. The truth seems to be, that at 
Priscian said of the Latin h, — «« aapirationis magis e$t nota, quam lUera ;" and 
again, ** h Uteram non esse astendimus, sed nota aspiratumis ;" so he regarded the 
digamma of the Greeks, which was " (cenus Mpirationis, a spiritu aspero diversum" 
(Heyne, vii. 709.) as bemg also, *' aspiridioms nwgia nota, quam Utera." 
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Lktin k, in adrtcUequ* karrare — paciotqu* kymeiuBM — where it is cer- 
tainly "pro nihiloJ* This last observation of Priscian, howev^, 
unlocks the difficulty, which Heyne is determined to keep locked in 
hit Excurnu on XtvKulkeroi 'Hpiy, ' rather than to surrender a parti- 
cle of his '* de di^awano placita/* If we are unable to affir», 
whether F%n7, or 'Hpii, was the most ancient form of the word ; 
we at least clearly collect — in irorFca "H^, ** kmiu» cmmaa di- 
gamma interpositum" if the form was "Hpij; or in Xevc^Xeyos 
"Hpii, ** digamma pro nihilo acceptum/' if it was F//f»if. But Heyne 
would rather suppose "Hpiy aud F^iy, ^hds and fifios, Ac, to have 
been different forms of words ; than understand, that they were 
the same forms, only that in XevcwXevos "Hpri, and Ikoaerai foos* the 
digamma was " pro nihilo acceptum" And yet, why n^ppoae dif' 
ferent formsj when we are certified, that there existed a principle 
of articulation which diversified the same form ? This simple and 
complete solution, however, will be found good for all similar cases 
throughout the Iliad ; it disentangles innumerable perplexities^ and 
it rescues the Homeric text from Heyne's desperate and merciless 
pruning-knife in those six passages, to which he will not administer 
this gentle remedy, but which he cuts and slashes till he makes 
them fall from the tree : 

vdynov fiky Kparktiv kQkXei, irayreatn b* iLydtrtreiy. — A. 288. 
Keiy o^ea Kporiovres' &ya^ b* ey/jfitre ray^Ltn-a. — O. 453. 
lefxkyovs 4^of^k€ffBaiy kirei Xiirov Apfiar* 6.yaKT(t)y. — ^11. 507* 
ooy yiyos' ov ol aeiK^s hyawifiey *Apy€loi(riy. — T, 124. 
vi/ziyX^r, Ti)y Mvpfnboyes troirferay avaiCTi. — O. 449» 452- 

For, DO vice whatever can be detected in these passages, either in 
the text or context, except that they refuse to conform to his **pla' 
citaf* and his ^'placita'* only require their conformity, because 
he would hear only one half of Priscian's iuforniatiou ; but would 
not listen to the other half, in which he was warned, that the di- 
ganiraa was capable of beiug occasionally nullified in metrey or 
rendered evanescent ; so that the preceding letter might pass 
through it, (as it were,) and come into immediate contact with the 
following vowfl : which evanescence, or quiescence, affords a toler- 
able proof of its tenuity, 

Rentley, appears to have been near recognising this principle 
of quiescence: for, Heyne himself informs us, that he read er 
awr^ bfepyov ervydij — tinrovsbfols eTapoiai;^ though Heyne abstains 
from drawing out any of the necessary consequences of the princi- 
ple. He also tells us, in his margin, that Beutley read, 7/epa hf^ip^, 
in <^. 6* ; but lie has let the reading pass without any remark, either 
in his Notes, or Observations.^ 



» T. iv. 173. and vii. 766. * T. vii. 730. and 7M. 

3 T. vii. 729.  T. ii. 454. viii. 115, 6. 
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We are well aware, tbat other learned persons have thought this 
lucid illustration of Priscian to he obicure : but we are convinced, 
by its very nature, tbat the obscurity which they ascribed to it, re- 
sulted wholly from the refractive medium of a previous system — an 
aliiar critice — through which they viewed it ; and from hence 
alone have arisen so many unfounded charges oi neglected digamma, 
and thence, of interpolation of the text: aa we shall hereafter 
show. Priscian further illustrates his position from the early Latin 
poets; who, in their metre,' he says, likewise held their digamma, 
at times, "pro nihilo ;*' and he cites in evidence a verse of Te- 
rence, in which, by a similar evanescence of the digamma*, the in 
in invidia is rendered short ; that is, the n is brought into imme- 
diate contact with the following t, the v being '^pro nihilo*' — tVi- 
dia. Not inuidia, for then it would be '' pro vocali,^' as he in- 
stances in ^oFcov;^ and not "pro nihilo,** And this he further 
shows, by reading the viL m solvit, as two short syllables, by reso- 
lution — soluit ; but the tnvi, in invidia, as two short syllables by 
nullifying the v, and rendering it *' otiosam — vacantem :" like the 
h in inhio, inhtbeo.^ 

What was the particular sound which the living pronunciation 
introduced before "Uprj, &va(, and other digammatised words, 
when the preceding vowel was open, we shall in vain expect to 
discover. Quintilian says, that it was " medius V et I litera so- 
nus,*** We may be persuaded, that it was at the least serai-vocal ; 
that it probably varied in its enunciation before different words ; 
and was determined, ^r qualiiied, by the vowel which suc- 
ceded. It might be questioned, how far the old lonians intro- 
duced the sound ; and whether the affluence of vowels was not as 
much sought by their '^ mollissinue aures,**^ as it is now dreaded bv 
our staunch modern digammatists : so easily and sweetly do the 
vowels succeed to each other in the flow of Homer*s verse, if we can 
only emancipate ourselves from the prescriptive tyranny of north- 
ern and modern intonation and modulation. This question may be 
reasonably entertained with respect to a people, whose enunciation 
resolved contracted vowels, and refused the fulcrum of the in- 
cipient guttural aspirate; whose organs of speech, and of hearing, 
preferred ifekioui to ^\iov. If, then, they avoided the h, or guttural. 



« Gramm. Vet Lat p. 646-7. * lb. p. 547. 

' " H, inter literas, otiosam Grammatici tradiderunt" Victorinus : Gromm. VeU 
Lot. p. 2455. " Hanc ^am Grammatici volunt vaeare" Tcrentianns : lb. p. 2388. 
What do these passages mean but, **promlulo accipiebant?*' 

 I. c. 4. 

5 Heyne, T. iv. p. 444. Heyne strangely takes for granted, that " mollissima 
aures** always call for consonants. We venture to think, that they rather call for 
vowels ; and that those ** aures" are " durissima" which roost require, and can 
best indure, the continual clapper of consonants. 
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uBpiratCf it may be reasonably doubted, whether tbey used the F, 
or labial aspirate, so extensively as the modern digammatists have 
assumed. Aulus Geliius has a tftsteful remark on certain hiatu$ 
in Homer, which shows that he was not affected with the modem 
chasmophobia, ** Vocalis in priore versu extrema, eademque in se- 
quenti prima, canoro simul atque jucundo hiatu tractim sooat. 
Est adeo in venire apud nobiles poetas hujutmodi suavitatis multa^ 
quae apparet fuivata esse, non fortuita. Sed, praeter cseteros omoesi 
apud Homerum plurima. Uno quippe in loco tales tamque hiam* 
te$ Monitus in assiduis versibus plurisfacitJ* — * 

4 5* krkpri dipe'i Tpopiei eim/la yaXaSy, 

rj \i6vi ypv^(f>Pt f} €^ iiharos KpytrrdWij^, X. 151. 

Heyne, it is true, tolerates the final hiatus; but then it is not 
through a principle of taste, like Geliius, but by a dry rule of pro- 
sody. 

But, to whatever extent the old Ionia»s did employ the labial 
aspirate, or f ; (and we know, that out oi Jive words instanced by 
Dionysius as having the digamma, three did not receive it from 
Homer — ^'EX^vi;, ^Xm, and aviip ;^) we may be assured, that it was 
of so soft and tenuous a nature, that we shall approach much nearer 
to the effect of their pronunciation, in our reading, merely by ar- 
ticulating the vowels distinctly, and marking the arsis ana thesis^ 
than by admitting any determined intermediate sound of modern 
suggestion ; which cannot fail to be, both false and barbarous. 
We are persuaded, that we may apply to the digamma in all cases, 
what Heyne applies to it only in the middle of words : *\ digammi 
hotatio parum utiHtatis affert ad lectionem et scriptionem poetse."'. 
We never could comprehend that exquisite affection, which was 
composed at the sequence of a after e, in the reading, ftXyea O^are, 
but disturbed at the same sequence in, 'ArpeihrisTE &va{. We are con- 
vinced, that we may articulate vaiofxiv^ kavaaae (instead oi ftvavtr^^) 
without the intervention of two or even of one F ; and with as little 
violence to our organs of speech, or hearing, as vdtea oitar ; or 
iruica fifiXufv, as Heyne bids us read, from Strabo,^ without anv F; 
the same utterance which yields irwea ftri — , will assuredly yield, 
with equal facility, — v^ kavaa — . 

Of the tone of the ephelcusiic or paragogic, and in general, 
of the final v, we may perhaps form a more distinct idea than of 
that of the F ; from Quintilian's description of it. It appears to 
have been a clear, sonorous, and pleasing though nasal sound, semi- 
vocal, analogous to the ringing of a metallic y^bration, jucundus. 



» VII. c. 20. 

* The same is to be observed of tlfrfiyri ; ^vbich does not appear with the digamma 
in Homer, but which, we learn from Priscian, was fapdva, in the ^olic. 
3 T. vii. 769.  n. 672. See darkens note on r. 172. ' ,A. 677. 
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et quasi tinniens^ — ^produced by dwelling upon tbe first intonation 
of tbe n ; yet so, that it should not strike with appulse upon the 
following letter, if a consonant; and should supply a fulcrum, if a 
vowel. Tbe contrary open tone, of tbe final Roman m, which he 
compares to tbe lowing of an ox, appears to be preserved in the 
tfoorem of the Portuguese. We shall in vain attempt to recover the 
true sound of the ephelcustic v; but its place would perhaps be more 
fitly noted by a mark, (as in tbe Portuguese ao,) than represented 
inadequately by a decided consonant ; or, it might be merely sup- 
posed, in all cases where the ear feels tbe need of ^fulcrum ; as 
in such lines as those cited by Heyne : 

Sptre hk OpyKMV fiovXrff^opov 'IirwoieociiKTa. — K. 318. 
&\^ r' kve^taprttrit S\p6s ri fiiv cIXc wapeias, — F. 35. 
avrap 6 iyvia ^triv M ifipearl, (fxavrjae re. — A. 333. 

 "AVSi TTpoiiaype 

ifpibtap' ** lb. 3. 

With respect to tbe British digamma, tr, or waw, which occurs 
in our wtite^or, wea/and wentson, and which has been so persever- 
ingly forced into the verse of Homer ; we cannot conceive how any 
one, appealing to the ear, can expect a passport for such associa- 
tions as these : meteweipe vianax — yroisi vfecastos — we yiekon awe- 
konta—vreruonta widon — hos vieipon vfou — viiliou v/iphi yuanas- 
sein. Is it possible to persuade oneself, that Homer wee-waw'd 
thus to his Ionian auditory ; with a woolly English tr, always in 
his mouthy and keeping an ascendency in the ear like tbe drone of 
a hurdy-gurdy, or a bag-pipe 1^ We have no difficulty now in an- 
swering Heyne*s question ; " quid auribus molestius esse potest , 
quam binae vocales excipientes se nulla interjecta consona ?" for 
we reply, without any hesitation, ^' Britannicum digamma inters 
jectum,*^ We think we see the fate of this pretend$ir, in this exhi- 
bition ; and indeed, the muse of Spenser seems to have inspired 
him with something of vaticinian flexiloquence, when he said : 

"Thus on this rock they rent, and sunck in endless wawes.^'^ 

We have now to produce our second example, of the mischiev- 
ous rashness of attempting to correct Homer by arbitrary and de- 
fective " placita de digammo ;** and of supporting the corrections 
on the false assumption, that the Iliad is destitute of unity of argu- 
ment, and therefore, interpolated throughout. In ft. 449, 452, we 
have these two lines ; 

v^^X^K, r^v Mvpfuboves voLticrav Avaicri — 
d/1^2 hi oi fjieydXriv avX^v irolrftray fivam**— . 

Priscian, as we have seen, has left this rule- for us upon record; 



' Qoint. xii. c. 10. p. 1093. 4to. 

* See, on the pronunciation of the Digamma, Valwfi Greek Grammar, pp. 201, 2. 
8th Edition. Ed: e * i-y rv 

^ Fairis Queene, B. iL c. 12. ft 4. 
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" est quando— on some occanons, the digamma is nuiHfied in metre 
— til metris pro nihilo acceptum" Tbns, we saw it nullified or 
evanescent in h* Feip^vay ; where,! ilce the Latin h in miranturfu^ ka- 
buisse, it does not oppose the elision of the preceding vowel by tlie 
succeeding one. By the same principle of eTanescence, in Xewc^ 
Xevot Fliprf, it leaves the final consonant free to fall upon the follow- 
ing vowel, and, like the Latin h, in nuBstissimus Hector , it adds do 
length to a short syllable. Thus it is, also, that in these pas- 
sages, ifoltiffav favaKTi acquires, by the same principle or prac- 
tice, the same quantities with woltfoav dgotriv;'^ as id the Latin». 
nomen habentes. Bentley and Dawes, overlooking this important, 
but too plain and simple notice of Prisciau, proposed to change 
irolriffav, to heifiovTo, or noviovro ; assuming the f to be ahost^s in 
full activity as a consonant : a very convenient method, no doubt, 
of getting rid of a difficulty. Neither of these proposals, however, 
approved themselves to Heyne ; and so far be judged soundly. 
But, instead of being led to question hb own " placita/*- he at 
once peremptorily decided, by their authority, that the readings 
are incurably corrupt — " ex mea sententia emendatio locnm non 
liabet ;" that the whole passage is an interpolation — '* totus locus 
de tentorio Achillis aperte est insititius a seriore rhapsodo ;*' and 
he rejected the entire eight lines between v. 448, and 547 ; affirm- 
ing, " procedebat autiquuui carmen sic :" 

dXX* ore hfl KKialrfv JlrfXviiabeiat &(f>iKOVTOy 
i^l pa T6ff 'EpfAclas epiovyios ^£e yipovru 

By this operation, he got rid at once of both the rebellious woiiiffav 
&yaicTi. But, Heyne*s system of correction was that of an amateur 
amputator, whose hand is in ; and who therefore advises amputa- 
tion, where another would recommend gold-beaters' skin, or, per- 
haps, only washing the finger. 
There is, at a first glance, an apparent connexion and corre- 



' This simple and lucid principle, may satisfy .us at once in the lines, 

X^^ ^ fyfi^ ^^ irpoai6vTk 

'Xapfmfi^Vy Libs vtbs^ feiros 8* 6\(Hpviyhv Uart. — E. 683. 
But, Heyne must tell us : << Atbs vtbs firros vitiose. Scilicet debUit esse 

X"^ 8' ^PA oi ^1^5 vihs 

^apwriB^v icpiMn&m f4wo5 5* 6\o4>vSp6v Ictire. 
Now, to this '< debuit esse'* we reply : That there is no one line in the Iliad, in 
which Albs vtbs is found at the end, or, in which the final thesis falls on the last sel- 
lable of both words ; we find the termination, T€V$prid6vosvtbs'^V4aTop9svihs — Toib 
yhp vlhs, but never Aihs vt6s. The ear alone is able to account for this ttoaidmtce ; 
for, what can be more ungrateful to it, than this whole emendation of Heyne ? Com- 
pare with it, his emendation of the last line of the Iliad and his ^* esse debetwt/* in the 
Examination, tfc> p. 156. We find his emendntions attended with the same cace^ 
^ny, in both places. We may well call these, with Ernesti, *' absoluta decreUu" 
But, Homer's harp is to be put out of tune, that he may be judged by one ka(f of the 
rules which governed his modulation. 
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spoodeuce between these two lines, which may satisfy an idle, or 
seduce an uninquiring reader; but, a few moments' reflective at- 
tention, to the passage, and to the context, will reveal the slovenly 
criticism and unpardonable wantonness, with which thisgreat scho- 
lar would perpetrate this remorseless mutilation of the true text. 
According to this reading of Heyne, f^e can only look back to 
Kkitririv — f{,€ Kkitrirfy, he opened the tent. Let us then follow the 
story, with this reading : *' Mercury opened the tent of Achilles, 
and brought in the splendid gifts, (sc. eir' awifviis — on the car,) and 
got down from the chariot. Priam also got down ; and, leaving 
Idaeus with the mules, went strait to the house — idvs kUv oUov — 
where he found Achilles.*' Thus stands the story, after Heyne's 
amputation. But, what is signified by ^{e KXtfriv/vl We liad just 
before, ^V£e xvXcu, ical kviaffev o^^at : this was an operation de- 
manding an exercise of divine power ; but, what need was there of 
that intervention, for simply opening a tent 1 Besides, what was 
that teniy within which the carriages were driven, and in which was 
the olfcof, or dwelling-tent, wherein Achilles resided ? 

But, let us now, with Heyne's good leave, take into the relation 
the circumstances, which he has expelled merely that he might 
maintain, per fas et nefas, his '* placila de digammo" — " When they 
arrived at the trench and fortiiications, Mercury put the sentinels 
to sleep ; and immediately unbarred and opened the gates, and 
brought within them Priam, and his splendid gifts, tn the car. But, 
when they reached the tent of Achilles, around which was a spaci- 
ous court, and a close palisade, with a door fastened by a huge bar, 
which Achilles alone was able singly to remove, then Mercury 
opened it, and brought in the rich gifts, and descended from the 
chariot." Here, we have Homer ; there, we had only Heyne. 
We now understand ; that Mercury, first, opened, by his divine 
power, the gates of the Grecian fortifications, and brought in the 
carriages : that the tent of Achilles was surrounded by an open 
court, and by a palisade in which was a gate secured by a heavy bar : 
that Mercury opened this gate also, by his divine power, and brought 
the carriages through it, into the court : that be then descended 
from the chariot, and disappeared : that Priam next got down, and 
went strait across the court to the tent — oUov — of Achilles ; which 
he entered, without any divine assistance." We see then, that 
f^€, in v. 457, which Heyne labors to refer to KXtaririv in v. 448, 
refers, and can only refer, to Kkriiia or ^vpriv, in his rejected v. 453, 
455 ; ^££ ^priy, as just before, f'i^e m&Xas, The whole of this de- 
scription b moreover indispensably necessary, for giving sense to 
what Heyne leaves untouched ; for, what meaning has idvs Kiev 
oiKov, if Priam was already tn the tent ? What operation is denoted 
by, 'Epfielas f^e kKktItiv, if there was no impediment to be removed? 
Yet, such is Heyne's inconsistency and incautiou, that although be 
would expunge those eight lines because two words rebelled against 
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his *'placiia,'' (though they submitted to the ancient **plmcita'^ 
reported by Priscian ;) he not only remarks, ** habemus bic de- 
signationem accuratam tentorii AchilHs, &c. ;*'* but he elsewhere 
shows, critically^ that ^£e i$ absolutdy inapplicable to KXitTitfy, mnd 
can only be legitimately applied to ^vfniv* Both the irolrivav Hrfurt, 
therefore, vindicate their own genuineness, in the vindication of the 
genuineness of the passage of which they are integral parts. This ismk 
of those numerous passagw, (ab uno disce omne$,) of which Heyne 
says, and on ground as loose as this, '^fatendum est, vfrnnM a rhap- 
sodis esse insertum cum totoloco, ad explendam narrationem. Cujui 
generis loca multa in HomeHcii mihi videor obtervaste. — Sane tfm'e^ 
tis argumentis talia probari non possunt."^ 

The assumed neglect of the digamma by certain assumed rhap* 
sod is ts, is the avowed ground of the principal suspicions - which 
have been raised against the text of Homer. " In versibuaa rhap- 
Mdis in Homerica Carmina illatis, digammi negkctu$ in oguUm in- 
currit ; et baud raro interpolatio ex eo ipso neglectu arguitur*"^ But 
if we find, that we are directed by the rules ottbe ancient proniincia- 
tion to understand, that, in passages where the digamma is supposed 
by modern critics to have been neglected, it is, in point of fact, not 
neglected, but only, is metrically evanescent, apd accounted ^' pro 
nihilo ;" what a cluster of knots must at once become untied ;^ 
what a scaffolding of learned system must drop at once to the 
ground ; and what a chain of argument, for inferring interpolation 
of the Iliad, must necessarily be snapped asunder, and fall to pieces! 
Yet, this important distinction is totally overlooked; because all 
judgment on this subject is committed to Heyne, who has not 
made the distinction, and from whom nevertheless we are not sup* 
posed to appeal. '^Qui ampliorem rei hujusce notitiam desiderat, 
ei auctor sum ut Heynii labores pensiculatius examinet."^ We also 
desire no other, than that Heyne's '* pladta*' should be examined 
"pensiculatius,** provided system and prejudice be entirely banished 
from the examination ; because we venture to think, that the ge- , 
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' See his note, T. ii. p. 640. 

* ** Apud Homerum, ofyvrBcu, &yotyc<r9eu, dicitur ri 06pa, alir6kcu, nusqumn i 04r 
KojAos" T. vi. p. 566 : therefore, " nusquam ri khsalti. Est dCywf, h»oSrf^uf, pro- 
prie remavere, T. ii. p. 642. Upon this very principle he has corrected Clarke'i 
text, in B. 168. 

3 Tora. iv. 57.  Heyne Tom. vii. 716. 

' " Quam rationem sequerer in digammo nottmd« et exprimevdot (never, Mtjyiri- 
mendo,) diu dubitavi. — Vidcbam, sexcenta loca inter se bene convenire ; restare U^ 
men hand pauca dlia, qua sub certam pracepHonem revocari nequirent. — In obser- 
vando usu digammi in Homericis, primarium erat, ut illeesset constans aeperpeium, 
ice,** Heyne Tom. vii. p. 725, 723, 728. But, if this last position is u^fatinded, 
what havoc must be made with the text, to render that use — constantem ae perpS' 
tuum? 

^ Maltb^. Obs, Lex, Graco-Pros. p. xliii. 
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iieral argument, respecting the digamma in Homer* svenes, will, in 
that case, lead to a ver^f different conclusion from that which has 
been of late years so actively deduced, to the prejudice and dis- 
credit of his poems. We suspect, that the general argument will 
then be found, in a few words, to stand thus : 

Priscianr has transmitted to us certain ancient rules, concerning the 
digamma ; some of which respect its use, but, one of them respects its 
disuse, cine of the former is, " hiatus causa solebant Moles interpO" 
nere f digamma ;" the last is, " est quando in metris digamma pro 
nihilo accipiebant,*' That is; they sometimes supplied a digamma, 
for the sake of an hiatus ; and they sometimes nullified the digamma 
in words which habitually had one. Numerous examples of all those 
practices, unquestionably occur in the text of Homer. Heyne, how- 
ever, has established his '' Placita'* on the former rules only, to the 
total exclusion of the last ; and he therefore admits none of its ex^ 
amples. It is manifest, that if the text be tried by the former rules 
alone, and if it be tried by all the rules in correspondence, the re- 
sults must be widely different, nay, in direct contradiction to each 
other. Heyne has tried the text by the former rule only, respect- 
ing the use of the digamma ;' even in cases where the digam- 
ma was metrically disused; and the results of thzt partial and defec- 
tive trial, are^iow adopted as the universal canon for deciding 
upon the state of the text of Homer. But, surely it is desirable to 
our reason, before we decide finally upon the text, that it should 
be tried likewise by all the rules of Priscian, in correspondence ; 
and that the difference of the results should be cautiously noted. 
And, in making tliat trial, it is evident, that we are not to be bound 
by ''placita** founded upon the contrary trial ; but, that we stand 
altogether as free, in examining the Homeric text by our complete 
criterion, as the author of the ** placitd" did, when he made the 
trial mxhapart only of the means which were afforded him. Let us 
then summarily observe, to what issue a trial of the text, by all 
Priscian's rules, inclusive of the last, would appear to lead us. 

We know, that the hiatus between final and incipient vowels were 
avoided, in the articulation of Greek verse, in three different ways : 
either by subjoinifig to a final vowel the ephelcustic v ; or, by the 
labial aspirate f commencing the following word ; or, by introdu- 
cing between the two the guttural or dental tones, k\ y', r. We can 
represent the two former of these by one and the same superscribed 
line, whose i^oarer would be manifest from its position alone; as, elire 
— aya^. If we were closely to examine the point, it is possible, that 
the other fulcra would prove to be suffixes to the preceding word, in 
cases where the final y was not employed. Now, since ^^est quando" 



' It is thus that he conies to his premature axiom, *' usui digammi in Homericis 
est cotutauB et perpeitau" 
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the incipient F of digammatised words was notexpresud id metrical 
articulation, and consequently, where it is to be accounted ^*]n'o 
nihih " in written verse ; it becomes a necessary inquiry — what is 
that **quando," in which the digamma is metriealfy quieicent, or 
evanescent 1 And we should reply : 

1 . It is quiescent, when it is preceded by a word, of whose last 
vowel the metre requires the elision : as iu AfitAes £* ilpdwca^ — rdr- 
rearai &' dya^treiy — ei 6* oiKab* ur^ff^c — oLtrere a dpf*.-— Ire h* eXwcro 

— rr^v I'j&Kr' Oivelbiio. 

. 2. It is quiescent , when a preced ing diphthong is to be made ohmi ; 

as in, irXuSvwv bi roi ipyav — 6\\6. trv vip fioi dva{ — iufd^erai TKuov 

Ipriv — biaaricomaaBai iicaaTov, This has place after the diphthongs, 
ai, ec, 01, 

3. It is quiescent, when the shortness of the preceding syllable, 
closed by a consonant, is to be preserved ; as in, \evK^\€yos qpq — 
Tolriffav dvaicri — Acos vlos ewos — &eiK€S dvatraifitv — fAOi koxos elSc- 
rai — KpoTioyres dva(, 

4. But, its frequent and close recurrence would often render it 
importunate, and offensive to the ear ; as in iKpive eoUaai — Tpa- 
trieiire dva^ — fieyapoiffi ecUoai — . How was that offence to be 
avoided t The only way to avoid the cacophony, was to render 
the incipient F quiescent in those cases, and to close the preceding 
vowel with the sonorous and grateful epheicustic v, instead ; thus, 
shifting the fulcrum, distributing the tones according to the gra- 
tification of the ear, and enouncing, (as we find it in the text,) ixpivi 
koUavi — irpoffiinre &va^ — fieyApoial eeUoffi,* There can be little 
question with respect to the advantage of ihuu shifting the fulcrum, 
and nullifying the native power of the F, if we trace its importunity 
through all the margins of Heyne's Iliad ; and suppose it to be as 
often pronounced, as it is there exhibited.^ Here then are four 
eases, in which, by the principle of Priscian's last rule, wholly dis- 
regarded by Heyne, there will be no plea whatever for arguing 
interpolation, or vitiation, of the text of Homer, upon the ground 
of a neglect of the digamma : -for, it will be evident, that the di- 
gamma, instead of being ignorantly neglected, is artfully \ 
pressed. 



' We thus find, " ratianem et analogiam, cur retrahatur altermn digatuma," 
See Heyne, T. vii. 7S5. 

^ We hjive a strong evidence of this advantage, in r. 103 ; where HejDe tellivt, 
^ debuit ease folaerc fdpv\" but, where the text reads, foiffert 8' dpif' ; the f beiag 
pro nihilo in the latter word, in order to allow the elision of the € ; and the 8 tiecom- 
ing the fulcrum. Can there be a question, which of these readings would have the 
euphony, and which the cacophony ; whether we pronounce the f as to, «, or /? 
Yet, the welcome 8^, welcome equally to sense and sound, is to be branded ai i]Ni- 
riou» — insititious, and to be turned out of doors ; merely that the evanescent f might 
be restored to substance by Heyne's Teutonic taste, to embarrass the line with a 
presence, from which the Ionic taste of its author had been careful to remove it. 
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5. But, it is not clear that the lonians may not, in many cases, 
have rendered the f quiescent, after an open vowel ; with a view to 
produce that sweetness of effect, which Gellius remarked in the final 
hiatus. It is probable, that they did so; wherever they found the 
transition from one vowel to another easy to their utterance, and 
pleasing to their ear. Quintihan has remarked the greater ea^e, 
and grace, with which some vowels follow each other, than others ; 
and the expression, or suppression of the f, would probably liave 
depended upon the particular vowels which fell into concourse. 

With respect to hiatus ; much perplexHy seems to have resulted, 
from not having ascertained, exactly, what constitutes that hiatus 
which may truly be called, ** auri moliiori intoleraMlis,*' ^ and 
which therefore demands a remedy ; but, on the contrary, from 
having assumed, that it is the umversal ^ect of " bitue vo- 
cales excipieutes se, nulla interfecta cansana." Heyne himself is 
aware, that the principle of inserting the f may be carried to 
an absurdity : ** res tandem versa est tantum non In lusum, cum, 
ubicunque duae vocales se excipient, interponere juvaret digam- 
mu,"^ Vicious hiatus might perhaps occur, where a short final 
vowel before another could not yield the time required in casura, 
and must therefore fail, if not sustained.^ But, wherever there can 
be immediate transitus from one short vowel to another, as in, 
X^^po^ ^j)v — iveira kf — airovs ik eXitfpia,^ it would seem that there 
can be no ''* hiatus intolerabilis ;'^ but rather, ^'jueundus hiatus," 
as Gellius speaks, and therefore, no sufficient reason for urging, 
or even supposing, the insertion of a digamma ; at all events, it is 
more pleasing to account it ''pro nihilo," But, this subject leads 
to a more extensive inquiry than this place will permit. 
. Now, if the text of Homer will, in general, bear a trial by the test 
of the entire canon of Priseian ; if no internal vice can be detected 
in the particular passages arraigned ; and if the charge, of a want 



' Heyne vii. 716. * lb. 768. 

3 We venture to suggest to the Reviewer, that his equivocal but fascinating ^t((ci^«, 
in E. S6. (see Q. H. for July, p. 66.) is probably no otiier than a corruption of hiw- 
Ti, with its digamma. Wc read in Y. 8&0. 

aifriip 6 To|cvrp<ri t^ci fi6€VTa cihipov. 
We should perhaps read, in E. 36 : 

rhv fikv lirctra KoBtiffw M ft6€vri SiroftcCySp^f. 
In both places, the word will intend darkness or deqmess of kue: — **ut rh ftdXaw 
declaret" Comp. Heyne viii. 628. iv. 603, 4. vii. 760. Homer calls Scamander, 
Torafths $a0v6iyns, inT. 73. and ^. 603 ; and the epithet would thus be acquired, 
from the tisible effect of its depth. Here, hiatus is remedied by the digamma. — We 
find the ictus of ccesura in the last syllable of iwU and in the same place in the verse, 
in T. 226. and ^. 31 ; but no where else in the Iliad. In those two passages, the 
feeble casura is sustamed by the double consonants which follow ; In iw\ fi6am, 
the f will stand " pro dupliei consonante, ut N^opa 9k fot toMs.' 

^ Conf. Heyne vii 748. and 747., and iv. 7 . 
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of general and harmonising unity in the poem, is proved t6 be abso- 
lutely unfounded, and most unskilfully made ; is it agreable, or 
offensive to reasou, that Homer should be tried and condemDed hy 
"placita" founded on only one half of the canon; and that we 
should consent, implicitly, to sign the warrant for his execotioD 
under such a judgment? Are we intirely to forget, that the great- 
est learning, when it has deeply implicated itself in system, is no 
other than dignified error? 

Thus then we see the pernicious consequences of attempting to 
criminate the text of the Iliad by defective and falkicious assump- 
tions, respecting the power of the digamma ; and of supporting 
those attempts by false assumptions, respecting the structure and 
composition of the poem. We may now see the importance of in- 
quiring both into the Primary Argument of the Iliad, and mto 
the History of the Digamma; and we shall be satisfied, that by the 
proof of the consistent unity of the poem, and by the proof, that 
the digamma was, occasionally, as neutral in the Greek metre as 
the h in the Latin, the Iliad will be justified from more than 
nine-tenths of the charges of neglect and corruption^ which have 
been so assiduously and passionately preferred against it by Heyne, 
that he i^ight enjoy the exercise of an lm{>erial Criticism. 

But we must remember the " narcotic influence*' of 30 pages. 
We shall therefore conclude our remarks, with assuring cor very 
learned, but very impatient censor, that we freely fling away all 
the resentment which he has intitled us to cherish towards the 
obliquity of his judgment of our Elxamination ; and that we cheer- 
fully justify his natural partiality for his own okeiov F : of which 
we mny say, certainly with about as much wit as Cicero, *' tuum 
Digamma noveram.^' 

July, 1822. GRANVILLE PENN. 
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NX). XXX. 

Verses by Lord Carlisle; to Lady Holland, on the Snuff-^box 

bequeathed to her by Bonaparte. 

La dy, reject the gift ! — 'tis tinged with gore ! 

Those crimson spots a dreadful tale relate : 
It has been grasp'd by an infernal Power, 

And by that hand which seal'd young Enghien's fate. 
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Lady, reject the gift ! — beneath its lid 

Discord, and Slaughter, and relentless War^ 

With every plague to wretched man, lie hid ; — 
Let not these loose, to range the world afar. 

Say, what congenial to his heart of stone, 

In thy soft bosom, could the Tyrant trace ? 
When does the dove the eagle's friendship own^ 

Or the wolf hold the lamb hi pure embrace ? 

Think of that 'pile, to Addison so dear, 

Where Sully feasted^ and where Rogers' song 

Still adds sweet music to the perfumed air, 

And gently leads each Grace and Muse along : — 

Pollute not, then, these scenes; — the gift destroy; 

'Twill scare the Dryads from that lovely shade ; 
With them will fly all rural peace and joy. 

And screaming Fiends their verdant haunts invade. 

That mystic Box hath magic power, to raise 
Spectres of myriads slain — a ghastly band ; 

They'll vex thy slumbers, cloud thy sunny days, 
Starting from Moscow's snows or Egypt's sand. 

And ye who, bound in Verdun's treacherous chains. 
Slow pined to death beneath a base control. 

Say, shall not all abhor, where Freedom reigns, 
That petty vengeance of a little soul ? 

The warning Muse no idle trifler deem : 

Plunge the cursed mischief in wide Ocean's flood ; 
Or give it to our own majestic stream — 
. The only stream he could not dye with blood. 

IDEM GR^CE REDDITUM. 

ToS' alfjMTooSes trrifi^i ireog Ssivov XaXei — 
hepde y&s ev toTo'iv Ip^SioroV rig eSv 
xuripi^e 8a/ficov, 'Eyyiavou jUrOp(rijxov 
^avepov ^apaxTfip* otliAUTog, 'Pl^fov, yvvon, 
ahoopx Zwp ffio'audi;* h KakififAoiTi 

xou AoifAOg^ uvipayiroi(ri viviri, XavSavffi—  
ftijS* aS frXavotro ToiaS' ip^fl(a"njv wXavijv. 
'JFf rig \ii£8rig avyy^ovg arfiioug 'K6iog 
fovlov Tvgawov viiyi^aT \y(y^(ru iciXiV ; 

' Holland House. 
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Xixog riV olog r Iff awaXXa^eof fwrn ; 
To y 'A^t^mfcn ' Zmfut fikrannw irificw 
Tep SvX}Joo Tf ftV 3f ifir 'Poyi^tog 

Apvou^on Z\ yof yAcuw ^(Xrarw tmov— 

TO Zwpov e^oAfiil'OVy ix yaip ixpiy^i 

xai raun ainf AgueSeainif ilpipmig ypt^^i* 

Td Zaop 1^61 Ti fuopctiuov kiypov liivog, 

iroiu ri ifoXkan rwv poviviirroQv yopov, 

UTVOV T auTVOV^ i}Xioy r flonjAiOVy 

a^o ;^ffifbaroy Moa^otj re x Alyvwrov %JowV. 

'Tjxa^y Tugaweov ZouXioKn Zsc(Louri¥ 

* HpZvvloi(rnf ey^qatjiirroigf oux byu 

TO irivTSs ep^0^<rouo'iv ffl; jxiav ^u<riy 

irpof f x8/xij(nv ?p^floj Bvyivig ru^ov, 

Tr^v vouSffTOvcrav Movcray tS Xoyi^ereu* 

£i; Tijy 4aAflt(r(ray ^A(foy tyiiirrov xaxcoy. 

*i/§' u^orooy ayaxTi xoXAforcp 8»8ou — 

0^ ovTOT* olol; T* ^y iLietivwion ^ivop. 

R. Trevelyan. 

In a note on Persius, Sat. iii. 9- ^* Arcadia pecuaria/' (the 
droves of Arcadia) Mr. Gifford quotes Marcilius : " Arcadis 
pecuaria, Asini. Arcadia Asiuonim patria in Graecia. In Italia, 
Reate." He then adds: *' Here is something gained; and as asses 
are now getting into vogue, some of our travelled gentry^ perhaps, 
may be tempted eu passant, to pick up one of them to improve 
the breed at home/^ If Mr. Gifford will confess the truth, he 
will acknowledge it is whispered, as well in AJbemarle street as 
elsewhere, that of late more than one traveller has brought back 
an ass from Greece. A very fine one is expected from the 
banks of the Velino, the neighbourhood of Reate nut having lost 
its ancient reputation. It is remarkable that Pliny ascribes to 
the Reatine waters the power of hardening certain animal sub- 
stances.    

Cumulus. 

I shall feel obliged to any of your Correspondents who will 
prove that the word cu mulus is a pure Latin word : and that it 
was known to the writers of the Augustan Age. D. B. H. 

' Ut antea, *' Holland House.*' 
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EU^ pi'Vrifji^v^v 'E^pixim^g TamrapiWyig, Trig fFforipug yuyi^vtr^g avJpoj 
fuyevouf ayaSoD xoXuftaAoS^ Upoairi^r) fiaX/Soo. 

Kariotn wpcMijjSoj ^eS ! xarflavev ^Eppiximi 
xsSv^. nSiira yocov ^ 7oXif 'HgiSavoO 

kyyJA^v otfA'jreKoeig clvtIol fj^ovaoiFoXaov, 
Toi 9roX6e$ $pi}VOti(ri, f /Xo) hriiipoL ^ipovreg ' 5 

MXxf TYis M\ris (ixviAOpoio ToVffi. 

t/; toi /7is^i$cov itpYi^is o^vpofi^ifcp ; 
ai yap otva^ svipoov sfi] jxetXixro^ aoiSaT^^ 

<r^j ;^8AuoV xe ^/Xijy aSoSev «9Xov dyoig' 10 

olov ajx' £upu$fxi} ^ao*' eKiifAev 'Ogfiu, iiP^oii 

rXavra xarap^$ov/ou ^Xipi^fji,^ vXaxYjV re xvvo'g, 
'A>X ijroi xai Xffivo^ ?/xoiov ^revSo^ ae^wv 

[j^ct^ fjLOVOV ovguvloig fi6jx\(/aro xoXXa dsoig, 
xa/roi KaXXi^Tfig vlog ^iXog ffSyero eTvai 15 

xai $^pa^ [mKtf^ ^eiigi r hneir^ev "E^pou. 
"EfMnjg 8,6* iprivcov [ur u'jrpvjXTco so'tiv avlvji 

(Toi f^iv ng Teg^fi^, tJ ^Siftlvij 8g yi^oig^ 
rig xiv asiZef/i^svcHf rig avifvijTai teov aXyog 

Tcov fuvwv ys ^/\«y <ro/ Tff xa2 'Aovia ; 'iO 

ToiyoLp aTreipe<rloici Trag' avigdyjroig otptBr\\ov 

<reo <ruv lp» dtiireig alvov atcoi'/o^ivyig* 
61 8' fr* y' ilucovixoTo"! jxfr* ap^aloig re veoig re 

xai Tif ^laovioov vvv x^P^^ ^^^' vofuov, 
4y/8' lyco rourcov Treipija'Oftai. */2 ^uy/i] 8a; 25 

(T/Sevvufbeyi}, xa) spw; eS jXffXt^ £ ^iXori};, 
oixTp* oKo^vpifi^icia' otcoXsto 'E^pixtrnj, 

(Tvv Tff 2ao^po<ruvi} eSXed* 'O/xo^poo'uvi), 
ciJv t' oix^oi, x^?^"^^^ '*"' "^^''TO xa) ?flriov ^4o;' 

wacrav Skt<r<r8 rithag npotrvigog &y\atriv, 30 

Ou8* iys ycig xslvvig ipoeccnjj 8ij wot' olxoiktu 

av8^;, ifMrsgifMig ifiu [AiXiKofiivvig, 
i X^iv^ou, xa) &xt(r<n7rovov iFoXvyyiiia'iv o!fji,aig, 

ola xlXsi Tf;^; eSp^sflt Tsp^ixopov, 
'Hyoip xeiv elSuia rot yi^ov^nxoL reA/xia xao'Sfiuv 35 

lyvco dtjXtn-jpeov ?f o;^' Stpivpeirioov, 
8axruXa 8* ffS vcoju^a Xai^pijps^y [jLuiovra Xiyalmv 

xpotjfSMTixYig (ro^ly\g reup^fO'i xaivoregoi;. 



' The author of these Greek and Latin elegiacs is the celebrated Thorn. 
Valperga, Abbot of Caluzo. Ed. 
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Kai yap ivupiAmov itoitv yAy(jiy t^o^a 4n;^i}y 

o7 p0t (Tirv apjxovixou; xsKpaavTUi xxt ofiSpi^ovs, 

fAviov 1v Ev^opfio$ Ildvidt^oio Xeyoo. 
HavdoiSi}, [urhrnTa Sip^cp Ivi nviarvopoi l^vg 

ov^ (ig ovvopMTog, (rcov axom ftfTff^co. 

T^Xf jxoX' aTXavcflov at^laav rf vXavcov 
aXX' affio T*v', &gam Iv ovoktiv, iv ^pecr) 8* ofwy, 

aftjSpoViov vvf&^i}; ^ioyyov hFOvpoivly\s' 
*^ EljMr* f^^^^p' t/ yocov ou X^fTff ; Tlgoa-nifto flare 

w$ alvoDera ISov /x' flerrri ftugojxfvov* 50 

X0tt ya^ Kalirep AragKog, iiia-^otrov Sxfiov hpSicotj 

T^ oTopy^ X**/^ xoup*8io«o flXou, 
AuTup aXig daxpvcov ri jxoi ourco rifxrrai iXXctf^ ; 

(Tfuixpohg yipi^erigovg vou8ag iivgpJ syiToo. 
AvTog ipKTTog pi^t^rpog IjxgTo ^xpviyopog t(rToi)' 55 

api,^ $6 ^i}Tcoy jxv^jxovff jxeti, iXetpd" 
npo(nrepe, r^ xoS^jf cu ye n-ffi$so* t^j hr) rvfifieo 

rifAslg d^ riV iicr^ yp«\p0jX6V arptxioc 
'^ i4ivijTijv wivTfO'a'i fji,oiXicrToi le Tolg Iwf o*x«y, 

1^8' *£/Jf *;^6TTijy p^flcJy *«jp^ xare^ei, 60 

ayS^l ^/Xo) rp/a xoXs^ XiTOUo'ay rexva, y^o^etijg 

vp6(r^aT0v sx rpiTirrig, IvvsuxonlexeTiv.'* 



Memoria Henrichetta Tapparella, Prim(B Vxoris Prosperis 
Balbi, Viri genere. Uteris^ moribusy imtitulis eximii, 
Occidit heu ! primae fulgens in luce juventse 

Henrichetta. Omnis sceptrigera Eridani 
Urbs luctum fovet ; ingeminat inoerentia contra 

Carmina vitiferis ripa propinqua jugis^ 
Munere quo ratum obsequitur pia turba marito 5 

Eximio eximiae prsepropere occiduae. 
Ah miser ! ah ! tali duni ploras compare ademta 

Tarn citOy Pieridum quid tibi praestet amor I 
Namque utinam fidibus foret exorabilis Orcus ; 

Inde foret fidibus spousa recepta tuis ; 10 

Fertur ut Eurydicen conjux testudinie fretus 

Quaesisse, baud Stygium territus ante canem. 
In luctu sed enim parili conquestus et ille est 

Tantum cum superis irrita multa deis, 
Quamvis Calliope natus Permesside, quamvis 15 

Carmine saepe feras^ flumina saspe morans. 
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Si qua tanea flenti frusirB, tibi mcesta votoptet 

Hinc venietcsins ■tanibitSy aut quia honor, 
Quis tua de multis, quM dicere daoiMi lecwet^ 

Qttos idem Musis et tibi juiigit aisoc i ^ 

Late igitur paHdis per te ckirissima tarris 

Laus nupt9, atque tabs nobilis ignis erit : 
Cl|ain si qaod adhuG inter veteresqne novosque 

Ausonidma Graiis est pretium muncris. 
En hos experiar. Fas o restiacta jugalis, £5 

Tuque amor iofeKx cassaqufe vota tori, 
Edamus questus. Heu ! occidit Henrichettay 

Atque una concors Cura, pudensque Fides^ 
Gratiaque interiit fidi coniisque susurri. 

Sunt festiva tiln^ Prospere^ nulla super. SO 

Namque audire potis numquam jam dulce loquentis 

Voceniy jam doete, dolce canentis eris, 
Mulcentisque feros animos curasque levaatis, 

Mirifica unde cluet flexus ab arte sonusi 
Nam bene culta^ inter geneixMsas uaa pue^Iss 35 

Praecipua tenuit musica mcnte sacra ; 
Et bene erat digitis docta increpuisse coniscis 

Cymbala nostra, vetus quae nova nomen babf nt : 
Quippe animam nacta barmonicam divinitua, alque 

Egregie ad leges compositam superas^ 40 

Una quibus ratio barmonicorijim quae nudfierorum ;' 

Utar ut Euphorbus* dogmate Pantboi'daB. 
Panthoide, post Pythagora Samio sate patre, 

Non, ut nomine ego, sic fnior aure tua ; 
Nee circum astrorum carmen sublime meantum 45 

Audio, quaeque procul consona, quaeque vaga. 
Ast quaedam mihi vox, exilis in aure, sed imum 

Ad cor acuta, nurus devenit setheriae : 
Vivo beata ; oculosjam te^gite. Prospero, ut ejus 

iMudarimfletmMctenus ipsa, refer, 60 

Nam divina licet nm gaudia, corporis et^pers, 

Nacta, viri primo lator amore meL 



w^m^mammm^m^^^ia^-mm'^mmmmm'^mi^mmm^'m^^—m^'^mM* 



> Verba sunt Pythagorica Tim»l Lcieii de Anima moa^ : \^ ^ o^!^ 
vJbrff ^Ixar* V^/i^ j^NictecinrM Edit. PariiL .1768. p. 18. 

(VALPERO.) 

* The name of the ittibot of Caluso amongst ^Ae Arcadian ihephcrdi 
was Euforho Mele$i§mh. Edit. 

VOL.XXVt CLJl. NO. LI- N 
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At lactymis $ati$ indultum ; taheuertfruahm 

Jam veto ; nostra habeat pignora deUcioi. 
Ipse meam valeat matrem $oUmer agram ; 

Jamque memor vivat latus uterque mei» 
Prospere, tu pare divae ; cujus tumulo not 

Addemus vers carmina pauca notae : 
Cuncti quam laudant, inprimis guos matte oporieiM 

HacHenriehettam u^a rec^t huZs. 
Lustro atatis adhuc ouario tria pignora liamt 

Pulchra viro, haua cauofuncta puerpenom 



55 



60 



Thoma Valperga Ode ad Fortunam. 

O quse superbo Diva levis pede 
Insistis orbi.celsa volubili^ 

Quse vota tot, questus tot audii^ 
£t stolidi maiedicta vuigi ; 

Non vero habendas et tibi gratias * 
Multos fateri ; quippe suae magit 
Debere virtuti, voluntque 

Cuncta suae pretium Mmervae. 

Tu non es uni tradere Lydii 
Gregis magistro nobilis annulum, 
Femurque reginae retectum 
Cumque toro diadema caesi : 

Sed ille, quassae te sociam ratis 
Qui vidit, omnes ipse refert tibi 
Dux tantus acceptos triumphos, 
De gladio queritur^tie Bruti. 

Tu vel caventem, quum fugit obvios, 
Quemvis in bostem conjicis abditum, 
Vitamque quoquo vis per omnem 
Certa suo pede quemque ducis. 

Tu saepe inertem toUis bumo^ jacet 
Dum strenuus frustra. I^sa nee ingent 
Sive elegantis^ sive docti, est 
Gloria te sine parta cuiquam. 

Unus tuarum navita nos vehit 
Infemus extra jura libidinum ; 
Ludusque forsan eras futurus, 
Sasva^ tibi male consenesco. 

At interim te, non humilis metu, 
Sed mente laeta^ Diva, caho memor; 
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NoQ ^od gravi nunqutoi flagello 
Elicuisse mea fluenteni 

Nod delicata collibitum tibi 
De pupula sit guttulam ; amaotius 
Sed quod reoidens nunquam, tuis non 
Muneribus nimium benigna 

InsaDientein perdideris. Juvat 
Plus nempe toto dimidium. Nihil 
Cui tu negaris, patre vecors 
Ille satum se Jove autumabit« 

Th. Valperga Epigramma^ 

"Of^eiy! aoiSoiF^Xoov, 6eiov yivog, vli Mikifirog, 

06x kvufuamroi^ §ixt\s ^oto'i deols, 
Ota'xe\oy vfuvBOiuiv o'e ^/Xoi^ rov noixtXfyvipwf, 

Oatjfid 'jToXvfpaSdfig, oXXorff (TfM^oiXioVf 
Ooupov, IpifryMpcfyav ha r* errsat xoA ijJXav ctlfJMf 

"AXXore S* ifiii6poo¥, aliMkoy, a/3^oyoov, 
JloXXov {nrepfiikKovra figoroov yivog^ o!m$ 6/to/]} 

^EXXrpfag [MXirfi aXkog iref^i «ot9. 
El 8* ou TcivTot xotT* oHvav I^))(rda^ to alfv axgijStf 

*Effr\ [MXtariram, i^fiiiim to /xtya, 

Th. Valperga Epitaphium^ 

Bruta mei, Thomae Valpergae^ hie condita pars esU 

Meotem animi sacris iosenuisse juvet ; 
Lioguarum incubui auxiliis penitaeque mathfsi ; 

Ac lusi| Arne^ tuo carminey Th^bri^ tuo« 



The following translation of a verse in the Psalms which will 
immediately recognised by every reader^ is transcribed from 
{ blank page of a book containing much other Ms. matter by 
\ late celebrated scholar Gilbert Wakefield : 

*n$ iXa^o$ voTUfioio votii foov apyvgoStvov, 
*T8aT* iyd t^wvrog Ifivra iroir^in 0fo5. 

Southey has employed this beautiful imase almost totidetn^ 
*bii in his poem of " Roderick^ the last of £e Goths :" 

'' No hart e'er panted for the water-brooks. 
As Roderick thirsted there to drink and live." 



• \ 



CHRONOLOGICAL MNEMONICS. 

I KNOW not whether you are a friend to technical tjstemi of 
facilitating the remembrance of points in chronology. The um 
of them has been much combated : but since they nave received 
the sanction of some men of talent and knowledge, it would be 
unwise to condemn them altogether. Dr. Grey's system seems 
the most prevalent : and yet the grating sound of Jiis chronolo- 
gical verses cannot but be thought detrimenrtal to its success. I 
beg leave to offer to your readers a system, which, though much 
indebted to Dr. Grey's, is, 1 presume, free from some of its 
defects. 

Let the following vowels represent the numbers : 

123456 7 89 JO 
adeliooiiii ii; 

The numerical reprcseotatioB by comouanU will not be quite 
so easily remewberedj but will cause iiitle trouble. 

123456780 10' 
bed fg Innp t 

The above consonants proceed in alphabetical order : except 
that h, j, q, are omitted for the sake of euphony : k «nd s are 
omitted, that they may produce no confusion witfao; and r is 
omitted, as the roughest letter. 

By way of experiment, suppose the dates of the following 
events, which occurred in close conjunction, be required: The 
death of Philip-^the destruction of Thebes by Alexander— the 
battles of Granicus, Issus, and Arbela. We may form the fol- 
lowing spondaic : 

Philip slain — Thebes-rfe/, Gran-rfef, Iss-ded, Arbel-<2e5. 

The similarity of the pro«MiBciation in these fictitious syllables 
has a peculiar tendency to facilitate the memorial process. And 
if the chronological order be accurately preserved, as in 'the line 
before us, the facility is greatly increased, in consequence of the 
alphabetical arrangement : J, f, d, b. However^ it is admitted 
that this similarity, cannot occur in dates of events very fiir dis* 
tant in time. 

The fictitious terminations should occupy the whole of the 
last syllable, and that syllable only. 

In recommending, however, this system, I cannot but ezpTeai 
my concent that so much time is spent on the date- of minute 
events at otnr Universities. S«wely Uie division of History into 
certain frand epochs, Mrell established in the memory^ and the 
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referenoe of dfttes^f a less important tMitupe to thcA^ epochs,: 
without the exact koowledge of their particular year^ must an- 
swer every purpose of polite education — aq^ must manife^tljr 
coincide wirti the necessity which that education imposes on ua 
to attend not merely to the histories of Greece and Rome — and 
tho3e unfortunately are too generally supposed t,o end with the 
death of Alexander and of the Caesars — but to the extensive 
range of the whole of ancient and modern history. 

Technical memory is of considerable utility in other respects. 
There are many circumstances^ which, offering in their naturei 
no spontaneous assistance to the memory, leave a very slight 
impression, and are lost immediately. 

1 read that Apollonius Tyaneus lived in the reigq of Dpmitiau. 
A few weeks may erase this fact from my mind, if I suffer it to 
be presented to it U^ithout some artificial assistance. If, how- 
ever, I bear in mind the similarity of sound in Tyaneus and Do^ 
w^tian^ how difficult is it to forget the fact i — Again : the ^era- 
Xnriuig among the Syracusians was inflicted for the space of five 
years. How easy h the association between the irsTaAicr/xo^ and 
wivTi* If the Romans pollicem presgermtt, the gladiator's life was 
spared; \{ \iiey poUicem verUrunt, it was destroyed. .The 
j^ressvur^ th^n of the hand /^reserved the life. I will admit tbat^ 
if any passage, especially frpm poetry, can be obtained, which 
mentions the fact, this is a better method : and, if we cannot ob- 
tain a verse made ready at our hands, it will be useful to turn 
versifiers on the occasion. Even parts of verses are efficacious : 
and those measures should be adopted, which are most easy of 
impressing themselves on the mind. For this reason the hexa- 
meters and the pentameters will be usefully employed. Our blank, 
verse is not at all fitted for this purpose : we must employ rhyme, 
if we use our common metres. In cases which admit of it, 
derivation should always be called to our aid. Attention 
to the nature of things will often fiicilitate our memorial opera- 
tioBS. It is better to tell a boy that a. spondee by its very 
name leads to a knowledge of it, than to tell him it is com- 
posed of two long syllables. The same thing may be saki 
of an iamb, and of an anapest. And how much easier would 
boys find it to remember the quantity of a tribrach, if they woold 
have sense enough to attend to its derivation ! Instead of this 
they simply read that a tribrach is composed of three short sylla* 
bies : and in a little while they are quite at a loss to remember 
whether the syllables are two, three, or four. I have alreadf 
spoken of oomnitting verses to memory. How apt ane boya 
to turn oner thai Grodus, and hastily look at the quantity of 
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a wordy witbooteven reading the verse which is set dowft, to 9e#^ 
whether the quantity is wrongly marked by the error of the 
printer ! — so for are they from steadily committing the line to 
memory. 

The technical associations will be found of peculiar use in 
scientific terms. What extreme difficulty does the memory feel 
in impressing on itself the meaning of the plants and the animals in 
the Georgics and in Theocritus. At the same time I confess 
that it sometimes is of little use and really worse than use- 
fessy to annoy ourselves with too nice a recollection of such 
English terms as are equivalent to the Greek and the Latin, in 
these subjects : especially if we consider how little we know of 
their real nature, and how little satisfaction can be obtained as 
to an exact equivalence. 

Our associations should be made as simple and rapid as pos** 
sible. In this, care must be used, otherwise we shall be at aa 
great a loss for recollection as if we had never made an associa* 
tion. And let me finally observe, that, though the invention of 
such associations may occupy some time, yet in the end we 
must meet with an ample reward : for, when they are dnce 
made, they are not easily forgotten : and the very labor, which 
we spend in makhig them, serves to make our acquisition of the 
knowledge we derive from them, more certain and permuient. 

S.Y. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM- 

Xhe three Correspondents, as X. affirms in your last No*, 
p. 358, D. B. H. — ^J. W. — and M., having written '^ much on 
the difficult passage in Livy iii. 5., but, like most writers of the 
present day, thrown little light on critical subjects,'*' it it 
much to be regretted that your pages have not oftener received 
his more luminous contributions, in the passage under our no* 
tice, he breaks up the Latiniiy of Livy, and substitutes bis own. 
The MSS. and £ditions read — ^' Interim in castris Furius 
Consul, cum primo quietus obsidionem passus esset, in incau« 
tum hostem decumana porta erupit; et cum persequi posset, 
metu substitit, ne qua ex parte altera in castra vis fieret. Furium 
Legatum (frater idem Consulis erat) longius extuiit cursus, nee 
suos ille redeuntes, persequendi studio, neque hostium ab tergo 
incursum vidit ; ita, exclusus, roultis saepe et frustra conatibus 
^ptis ut viam sibi ad castra faceret } acriter dimicans cecidiU 
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!Bx Consul, nuncio circumventi fratris, conv«r8US ad pugoam^ 
duBi se temere magis quam satis caute in mediam dimicationem 
infert, vulnere acceptoaegre ab circumstantibus ereptus, et suQ- 
rum animos turbavit, et ferociores hostes fecit : qui, caede Legati 
et Consulis vulnere accensi^ nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere ; 
cum compulsi in castra Romania rursus obsiderentur^ nee spe 
nee viribus pares : venissetque in periculum summa rerum ni T. 
Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hernicoque exercitu 
'subvenisset/' 

For, et quum persequi — conversus ad pugnam, dum — cuito 
compulsi, mistated *' quum compulsi,'' read — at quum, 8cc.—- 
reversus ad puanandum—quin compulsi. But for peregrinis 
copiis^ mistated ** peregrinus copiis,*' we are instructed to read 
*' peregri nee opinusT' — The acai6 of critical presumption. 

As to pugnandum for pugnam dum, your correspondent, with 
his pretensions and qualifications, should Iiave known and no- 
ticed, that it is the property of a preceding scholar, perhaps of 
Livy himself. X. therefore, is very cautious in his Nota 
Bene, requesting, that if any of his emendations be found to be 
the property of bis predecessors, he may be added to the plagia* 
rists of the present day. 

I do not see where his conjectural alterations can be adopted 
with any other effect than deformity to the historian. 

What application has nee opinus either to Quinctius, who, 
perhaps X. will allow, was aware of his own march; or to the 
Consul, who, on being repulsed to his camp had^ made signal to 
this same Quinctius of the dilemma i — ergo, Quinctius Consuli 
inopinus baud potuit subvenire. 

To your adventurous innovator may be recommended the 
opinion of your learned correspondent Mr. Barker, who, in 
p. 346 of your last No. says, '^ Explanation is at all times a 
wiser and safer plan of criticism than emendation." In which 
sentence Mr. B. means " attempts at emendation :'' for emend- 
ation itself confirmed and admitted, cannot but be both wise 
and safe. 

Liverpaol, Aug.^ 1822. J.* W. 
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The Delphm and Fariomm Classics^ Nos. 41 and 48, cott* 
teming Catullas and Tibcrlltis. — Pr. 21s. per No.— Large ptper 
double. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. 18. — No. 19 will appear in 
a few days. 

Select British Divines, No. 19^ containing FlaveFs Touch' 
stone of Sincerity, S^c. Pr. Ss. 6d, Continued monthly. 

Les Pastorales de Longus ; traduction d'Amyot, en aoa vivaat 
Ev^que d'Auxerre et Grand-Auni6nier de France : revue, corrig^, 
con)pl6t6e, de nouveau refaite en grande parlie par P. L. Courier, 
vigneron, membre de la L6gion d'Honneur, ci-devant canonnieri 
cheval, atijourd*liui en prison a Ste. P^Iagie. Parts, 1821. (To 
this fifth edition is joined a very curious letter from M. Conner to 
M. Renouard, the bookseller, the original edition of which is of 
the greatest rarity.) 

FVid, Muntheri Episcopi Selandue Epistola ad vir. ill. Seigium 
Onvaroff de monumentis aliquot veteribus scriptis et figaratis pedes 
se exstantibus. Hafniae, 1822. 4to. 

TTNAinOl. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistanim et Fragments 
Historiarum recensuit notisque illustravit Jo. Fr. BoissonadB ; 
accedit Annotatio Dan. Wyttenbacbii. Amstel. 1822. 2. 8to. 

Nova Acta JJtteraria Societatis Rheno-T^rajectifue : pars la. 
Traj. 1821. 8vo. (This volume contains Lenting's (Xbsertfatioius 
critictein Euripidem, and P. Peerlkamp*s Observationes Atsaat' 
ontiae.) 

H. Arentii Haniaker Diatribe pbilologico-critrta aliquot monl- 
mentorum Punicorum nuper in Africa repertorum interpretationem 
exhibens: accedunt in nummos aliquot Phcenicios lapideoiqne 
Carpentoractensem coujecturae, nee non tabulae inscriptiottes et 
Alpbabeta Punica continentes. Leidie. 1822. 4to. 

C. Jac» Chr. Reuvens Periculum Animadversionum Aitehseofo- 
gicarum ad Cippos Punicos Musei Autiquarii Lngduno-BatavL 
Accedit tabula lithograpta. Leidae. 1822. 4to. 

WtftienbachU Opuscula varii argument! Oratoria, Htsteriety 
Critlca, nunc primum conjunctim edita. Leidae. 1821. 2. Syo* 

Mhrnoire sur les Antiquitis Romaines de Strasbourg, on sor 
Tancien Argentoratum, par J. G. Schweighjeuser fils, Profes- 
seur, &c. 1822. 8vo. 

Notice sur les Rtcherches relatives aux Antiquitds da D^parte- 
ment du Bas-Rhin, par Schweiohjeuser fils. 1822. 12mo. 

Notice sur le Zodiaque de Denderdh, par M. T. Saint Mar- 
tin, membre de Tlnstitut, &c. Paris, 1821. 

Aristophanis EqtAtes ex Recensione Guil. DiNDORFll« 
1921. 8vo. pp. 127. 
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S^phocHs Trachiniise: ad optimonim Librorum Fidem recensuit et 
bi«vibu9 Notis instrnxit Godofr. Hermann. Lipsiae. 1822. 

Uber,des Sophokles Aias. Eiae kritische Untersocbang, nebst 
zwei Beilagenvon Friedricb OsANN. Berlin. 1820. 8vo. pp^. 154. 

tk li/forte Voluntaria Diss. Historico-Philosophica. Jenae, auctore 
Car. HerrmaD. Schneidero, 1822. 4to. pp. 28. 

Commentatio de Notione Servitutis ap. Aristot. auctore Car. 
Guil. GoETTLiNG. Jena^ 1821. 4to. pp. 12. 

De Accentus Lege, quam Grseci in pronuntiandis Nominativit 
Vocum Monosjllalrarum terti» Declinationis secuti sunt, auctore 
Car. Guil. Goettlino. Bonnae, 1821. 4to. pp. 8. 

De Areadii Quibusdam Accentuum Praeceptis^ auctore Car. 
Guil. Gobttling. Bonnae, 1820. 4to. pp. 12. 

Com. Nepos e Thucydide emendandus atque judicandus est. 
Diss, philol. auctore Car. Heinze Fbilosophiaa Doct. JenaB^ 
1821. 8vo. pp. 45. 

Drama Christianum, quod XPirTO! FIAIlXilN inscribitnr, nom 
Gregorio Naz. tribuendum sit^ auctore H. C. Abr. Eichstadio. 
Jenae, 1816. 4to. pp. 40. 

Dav, Ruhnkenii in AntiquUates Romanai Lectt. Acad.^ editore 
H. C. Abr. Eichstadio. Jenae, 1822. 4to. 

Hhtoire d^Hh-odote suivie de la Vie d'Hom^re. Nouvelle tra- 
duction par A. F. MiOT, Ancien Conseiller d'etat. Paris^ 1822. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Mhnoires de VAcadhue Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-let- 
tres, tomes 5 et 6, in 4to. Tiiese two volumes contain ; M6aioire 
8ur FEpithrace par M. Gail ; M^moire sur la signification du mot 
Upop, par le m^ifie ; sur Olympie^ parle m^me ; sur deux Inscriptions 
Romaines^ par M. Mongez ; sur une tuntque Egyptienne, sur les si- 

Eauxdes Anciens^surla situation de Noviomagus Lexoviorum, sur 
gvaines de quelques v6g^taux prises pour ^talons de poids par les 
Aaciens, sur la Psychostasie, par le m^me ; sur le droit de pro- 
pri^t^ ferritoriale en Egypte depub la conqu^te des Musulmans 
juaqu'i^ rexp6dition des Fran9ais9 par M. Silv. de Sacy; sur le d^6 
d'ApeUe et de Protog^ne (ap. Plin. H. N. 35. la), par M. Qua- 
trem^re de Quincy ; sur une Inscription Grecque trouv^e k Calamo 
CB B6otie, par M. R. Rochette ; sur le territoire des Gabali et leur 
eapitale AndetHtum, par M. Walckenacr ; sur TOptique de Ptol6- 
mie, par M. Caussin ; sur les syst^mes m^triques iin^aires des 
Anciens, par M. Gosselin; sur la Population de TAttique, par M. 
Letronne ; sur les uiagistrats appel^s Myrifioyes, 'lepofiyijfjLoyes, IIpo- 
p^poft^t et la composition de l*assembl^e Amphictyonique^ par le 
mime ; sur cette question, ** Les Anciens ont-ib ex^cut^ une me- 
aure de la Terre post^rieurement k TEcole d'Alexandrie/' par le 
mime ; sur les relations politiques des Princes Chretiens, et parti - 
culi^ement des Rob de France avec les Empcreurs Mogols, par 
M. A. R6musat; sur une Correspondance in^dite de Tamerlan 
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avec Charles VI, par M . S. de Sacy ; sur Ics Medailles de Marinus 
ct de Jotapiaous, par M. T6chon ; sur les Origines des plus an* 
oienoes villes d'Espagne* par M. Petit Radel; sur les Improvisa- 
feurs Latins par M. R. Rochette ; &c. &c. &c. 

Thueydides Gr. et Lot. ea^recensione Imm, Bekkeri, Accedunt 
Scholia Grseca et Dakeri Wassiique annotationes. 4 vob. 8vo. 

Oxouii, 1821. 

This is not only an elegantly executed, but an intrinsically valuable 
edition of Thucyuides. Some Mss. have been collated, and some read- 
ings inserted, for the first time ; and hence the text assumes, in conse- 
quence, the importance of an editio princeps as to those passages*  The 
preface of the' Editor is short, pertinent, and unostentatious; assigning 
reasons in the formation of his edition, which few scholars can read 
without a desire to become possessed of the work. The Scholia are printed 
beneath the Greek text. Ihe various readings and annotations &o. in 
double columns, are placed below the scholia. An Index of things, and 
another of places and names close the third volume. The fourth volume 
contains the Latin version of Duker. An edition of Thucydides, in this 
form, and with these helps, has long been a desideratum in the classical 
world ; but such a copy of it as the present, upon larox PAPxa^-of 
which only twelve were printed, and placed in private cabinets — must, 
I apprehend, become a desideratum with the curious collector, not likely 
to be readily supplied. — Dihdin^s JEde$ Althorpianaf vol. i. p. 135-6. 

C Crispi Sallustii Opera. Svo. Brixise, 1819* 

This edition, which is intended also as the first volume of a new Col- 
lection of Latin Classics, is founded as to the text on the Cominiao 
one; the notes, which are wholly philological, are selected from De Brosses^^ 
(who meditated an edition of this author, but left it unfinished,) from Fir- 
micus Abidenus, whose notes the editor, Barthol. Nardini, describes as 
'' magna prs cseteris aestimatione dignv," and from Cortiiis. The Editor 
has himself contributed a preface, a life of Sallust, and a ^ compendium 
historicum.^' 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Philippic€t in Antonium, textom 
ad Cod. Vat. aliorumque librorum opt. iidem castigavit^ not. var. 
edit. Graevianae aliorumque iiiterpretum, integro G. Garatonii 
commentario nondum edito, et suis aniinadv. instruxit, denique 
Manutii commentarium et indices adjecit Greg. G. Wemsdorf. Tom. 
I. 8vo. Lipsiae, 1821. 

This volume, though it numbers 650 pages, comprises only two ora- 
tions, under the text of which are placed the notes of Ferrarius, Faernus, 
Abramius, Grasvius, Gruter, J. M. Heusinger, and the very copious ones 
of Garatonius. These latter were intended for vols. 12 and 13 of the 
Naples edition of Cicero's works begun in 1777, but being discontinued 
from loss of some of the £ditor*s papers, and want of capital, they re- 
mained for the last SO years in the writer's desk, till the present Editor, 
at the suggestion of Fr. Aug. Woljiu$y applied for them to adorn iUf edi- 
tion. The learned writer is since dead, which is one among other reasons 
of their being given intire,and consequently increasing the bulk of the vo- 
lume. The editor has been assisted in settling the text by a Vatican Ms., a 
Jena one, and one " ex Monasterio Teegernseensi.'* The Vatican Ms. had 
already been used by G. Faernus, M. A. Muretus (both of whose pre- 
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faces are given as^ containing some observations on it,) F. Ursinus, and 
by G. Garatonius, who calls it ** omnium praestantissimus.*' 

The Editor'^ notes, as indeed those of all the annotators, excepting 
Abramius, are for the most part critical. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient PaHhothra^ Part IV., 
containing a Tour from Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, firom theuce ,to 
Curruckpoor apd a Circuit of the Hills^ with an Account of the 
site of the ancient city of Jey Nuggur, and some remarks on the 
Jeyne worship : made during the months of December and January 
1818-19*. with a map of the route, views, &c. By William 
Fbancklin, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Service of the Hon. East 
India Company. 4to. 159. bds. 

An inaugural Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the 
University of Glasgow, by D. K.Sandford, Esq. A. B. Oxon. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2s, 6d. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, containing rules for Quantity in 
EngUsh, with a full account of Versification, also classical autho- 
rities for the rules of quantity, and the Latin rules of Alvarez and 
Ruddiman. By R. I. Brycb, A. M. Second edition^ 12mo. l^. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Charondas, Zaleucus, and 
other ancient Pythagoreans, preserved by Stobseus; and also. 
Ethical Fragments of Hierocles, the celebrated commentator on the 
Golden Pythagoric verses, preserved by the same author. Trans* 
lated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor. 250 copies only 
will be printed. One Vol. 8vo. 6s. 

And by the same, a translation of the Metamorphosis, and Philo- 
sc^hical Worksof Apuleius, in 1 vol. 8vo. IBs. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Home, M. A. has in the Press a third 
edition of his Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of. 
the Holy Scriptures, in 4 vols octavo, corrected and illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts. It 
is expected to be ready in the course of November next. At the 
same time will be published with one new plate, a small Supple- 
ment to the second edition, (of which a limited number only will 
be printed), so arranged as to be inserted in the respective volumes 
withont injury to the binding. 

M. Peerlkamp, the learned editor of Xenophon Ephesius, is 
appointed Professor in the University of Leyden ; he succeeds to 
the late M. Borger, who had succeeded to Wyttenbach. 



304—208 To Corretpondenis. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A frieod to the Classical Journal has ioquired, wbal hiDguages 
are marked by the peculiarity of using no genders for inanimale ob- 
jects. We will thank any of our correspondents for information on 
this point. 

W s Criticism on Livy in No. 52. 

W. on Corinthians has been received. 

The Notice of Gilljfs Spirit of the Gospels in our next. 

On Two Passages in the Georgics in the next No. 

Bonney's Life of Taylor in our next. 

In Demosthenem Comment, in 52. 

The other Oxford and Cambridge Prizes for 1822 in our next. 

Itinerary of Hassen is accepted. 

JEsop and Bahrias in the next. 

Professor Muller's Criseos Mythologies^ Specimen in 52. 

We shall give as early an admission- as possible to tiie Oiserva- 
Hones of Geseniua. 

R. T.'s Alcaics will appear. 

Some of * The Author's ' Epigrams, &c. will be inserted. 

One of our contributors will observe^ silently, that, anxious as 
we are to discuss the merits and demerits of a work by fair argu- 
ment and impartial criticism, we cannot imitate the principles of 
certain party Reviewers, whose aim is, not onlv to expose the errors, 
but to ruio the character and the property, of a writer. 
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NOTICE OF 

The SPIRIT OF THE GOSPEL, or the Four 
Evangelists Elucidated by Explanatory Observations, 
Historical References, and Miscellaneous Iffttsira- 
tions, by the Rev, W. S. Gilly, M. A. London : 
Wbittaker, JO*. 8vo. 

£iv£RY undertakiDgy whose object is to explain those passages 
in the Evangehcal writings of the New Testament over which the 
hand of time^ during the lapse of eighteen centuries, united with 
the remoteness of the scene, and the total difference of manners, 
opinions, and usages from their present state, has thrown a veil 
of obscurity, deserves the fayorable^ and even grateful, attention 
of the Christian world. That^^e difficulties alluded to have beefi 
removed by the invcstigati()ns of Jealmed men, as far, perhaps, as 
human ingenuity will permit,- and complete illustrations afforded 
of those obscure passage^, forms no objection to the utility of 
the present work. It may be added, as a valuable fact, that the 
discoveries and reports of modern travellers into th^ Holy Land, 
have amply confirnned the assertions of the sacred writers, as 
well as of the commentators and expositors, with respect to 
local customs and national opinions. But it happens that all this 
information is dispersed in such a variety of directions, and lies 
mixed up in such large masses of biblical erudition,' that the ge- 
nerality of mankind, who have neither time nor talent for such 
"Studies, and yet are desirous of satisfaction on points so inti- 
mately concerning their faith and happiness, are compelled to 
remain in ignorance- or uncertainty. 

Before the reader can profit by the more ii!^efiil of these elucidations, 
he must, as Mr. Gilly observes, wade through voluminous and expen- 
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sive productions, and pick his weary way through the endless mi' 
nut'us of verbal criticisms, contrt)versial questions, elaborate annotations, 
and curious disquisitions, most of ^lich are written ' in unknown 
tongues.' 

—Too expensive, too learned, or too dry, are the objections com- 
monly made to compositions explanatory of Scripture. There is one 
class of persons who cannot gain access to the folios which contain the 
treasures of biblical exposition — there is another wlio, though they are not 
deeply versed in learned lore, and cannot therefore follow the theologian 
through all his profound inquiries, would wish to understand the ten- 
dency of them, and to know to what they lead, being fond of sacred 
reading, and anxious to give an answer tu the hope that is in them: and 
there is another who, from their prejudice or inoifl'erence, require to be 
shown that the study of the Gospel is far from being so uninviiine, or so 
destitute of literary charms as they have been led to imagine. With a 
view to accommodate the subject to each of these, the author has reduced 
bis materials within the compass of a single volume, has offered few ex- 
planations which the plainest English reader may not perfectly under- 
stand; and has not, upon any occasion, inserted an ' illustration in any 
language but our own. Where it was necessary to have recourse to an- 
cient or foreign authorities, the substance is communicated through the 
medium of a translation. He has likewise taken every opportunity of 
admitting such matter as may sometimes relieve the mind from the con- 
templation of graver topics, and &x it upon those beauties and graces 
with which the holy memoirs, as the Gospels have been happily called, 
are frequently interspersed. An historical reference, a tale or anecdote 
to the point, a custom or characteristic of the age or country in which 
our Saviour lived, or an elegant turn which some ancient or modera 
poet may have given to the subject — these have not been rejected where 
they could be subjoined with consistency and efl'ect; where they are not 
irrelative or irreverend. 

In pursuance of this plan, Mr. Gilly has selected from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew fifty-seven passages which in his opi- 
nion merited illustration ; from St. Mark's, sixteen ; from St. 
Luke's, thirty-four; and from St. John'si forty-six; and to each 
division prefixed a concise biography of the Evangelist himself, 
as far as it can be depended on. From each of these divisions 
we shall make extracts, as specimens of the whole, beginiiing 
with that much controverted subject, demoniacal possession. 

Matthew viii. 28. And token he was come to the other side, into the coun- 
<ry ^ *^^ Gergesenes, there met him two possessed with devifs, coming out rf 
the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass by that way. 

In ancicfnt times it was an universal notion, not only amongst the 
Jews, but also amongst the Greeks and Romans, and the rest of the hesp- 
then world, that Qxtxy disorder which took away the use of the under* 
standing, or deprived a man of the right use of his bodily organs, wasoc« 
casioned by the influence of some evil spirit. The term expressive of this 
terrible influence, and which has been translated ' possessed of a devil,' is 
of Greek extraction ; and the same word, or form of words, with the same 
sense attached to them, as used in the Gospels, is to be met with in se- 
veral profane writers both before and after our Saviour's time. iEschylus, 
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Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Lucian and others, speak of ' demo- 
niacs;' which proves that the disorder to which they alhided liad beea 
common at all periods; and was not more prevalent in Jndea during 
Christ*.s ministry, than in other countries, and at other times. If then 
the complaint which went under the name demoniacal had been long 
known previously to our Lord's abode upon earth ; and if it could be 
cured upon any occasion, which Jesus himself insinuates had been the 
case, * If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your children cast 
them out,' then it could be produced only by a natural, and not a pre- 
ternatural cause. It ma^ be shown that the persons whom the Evan- 
gelists describe as demoniacs were insane, or epileptic, from the terms 
being used synonymously, and from the particular cases of those from 
whom Chri«t was said 'to cast out devils.' The 'fierceness, the strength, 
and incoherent behaviour of some, evidently imported madness. The 
convulsions, the distortions, and foaming at the mouth of others, exhi- 
bited the dreadful effects of epilepsy. In the former cases, the wretched 
sufferers might figuratively be said to labor under 'a legion of devils;' in 
the latter, to be assailed by * an unclean spirit.' 

When Jesus astonisheo the Jews by his declaration, 'Verily, verily I 
say unrto you, if a man keep my saying, he shall never see death,' they 
concluded that he must be insane to utter such things; and to express 
themselves to that purpose, they exclaimed, * Now we know that thou 
hast a devil.' Upon another occasion also, they accused him of having 
lost his senses in similar terms. ' Many of them said, He hath a dc:vil, 
and is mad :* but others who felt satisfied that such wisdom as Jesus 
showed could not come from a madman, replied, * These are not the words 
of him that hath a devil.' — Mental derangement was for ages univer- 
sally understood in the term * demoniacal possession.' Even in the fifth 
century an eminent physician was blamed by Philostorgius for asserting 
th£(t * madness is not owing to the impulse of demons, but to a redundancy 
of peccant humors.' 

If it be asked why our Saviour and his apostles should countenance 
the opinion of real possession, it may be answered that they only 'ad- 
hered to the accustomed modes of speaking on the subject. They called 
the malady by the name under which it was generally known, and in 
fact no more countenanced this tiypothesis than they did the many my- 
thological notions which the Jews entertained of a future state. Because 
Christ said that his disciples should ' eat and drink at his table in his 
kingdom,' did he mean to intimate that there would really be banquets in 
heaven, or did he only comply with the idioms and images then m use? 
The same argument will hold concerning demoniacal possession. 

And on the same principle, Mr. Gilly explains the expulsion 
of the demons from the body of die man into the herd of swine. 

f The devils besought him,' the man (who fancied himself possessed 
with a devil) personated the spirit by whom he thought himselt afflicted, 
and spoke as if he himself was the very demon. His conduct was the 

.natural result of the impression which he felt, and of a disordered imagi- 
nation: io the same manner as lunatics and hypochondriacs within our 
own observation imagine themselves to be something which they are 

- not, and act and speak consistently with the wild notion they have taken 
up. Our Saviour humored the sunerer, and replied as if he were address- 
ing the evil spirit, by whom the man imagined himself to be possessed. 
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With regard to this explanation, we shall not scruple to ob- 
serve that it originated with our dissenting brethren, that there 
was a time when it would not have been esteemed exactly ortho- 
dox, and that even now it does not meet the general asseot of our 
church establishment. The subject is treated in a timihur way in 
Hewlett's Annotations. 

Matthew ix. 83. And when Jenu came' into the ruler^s kouMC, and tarn 
the minttrelt, and the people making a no'ue. 

The presence of the minstrels and the people making a noise,' upon 
this occasion, was in conformity with a custom of having musiciil peifor- 
mances, and hired maumen at the house where any one Uy dead. (Qu. 
Have we not the latter of these attendants, though mute f) It was for- 
merly prevalent in every nation, and it is still usual in the east to have 
noisy assemblages of persons to make lamentations over the departed, and 
to record their meritorious actions in song, before they are committed to 
the earth. 

Of this custom Mr. 6. presents several instances from the 

Scriptures of the Old Testament, from Josephus, Homer and 

Virgil, and from the accounts of modern travellers in China^ and 

at Tripoli, adding in a note, that 

In England it has never been customary to show such ostentatious 
honor to the dead, or to have public wailings, and artificial MOicnicn. 

We have taken the liberty to distinguish by the Italic charaC' 
ter the concluding words of this observation, and to suggest 
whether in our own country, funeral rites and ceremonies are not 
as ostentatious as in those eastern climes. Pride, pomp, and 
the assumption of grief, are not confined to vocal performances, 
and the infliction of personal sufi^ering. A train of fictitious or 
artificial mourners, clad in sable attire, and dressed out for the 
occasion by the undertaker of the procession, all of them re- 
joicing in their hearts at this lucrative exercise of their profession, 
a pompous train of nodding plumes, and family and friendly 
mourning for many months afterwards, might be equally subject 
to the attack of rational animadversion. Does Mr, G. recol- 
lect the observations of Dr. Adam Clarke on this subject i By 
the Mosaic law, he says that 

God gave seven days^ in some cases thirty, to mourning. Man in his . 
own estimation ever wiser than the word of God, has added eleven ^ 
whole months to the term : which nature herself pronounces to be ab- 
surd, because it is incapable of supporting grief for such a time ; and 
thus, mourning is now, except in the first seven, or thirty days, a mere 
solemn ill-conaucted Farce ; a grave mimicry, a vain show that convicts 
itself of its own hypocrisy. Commentary on the Bible, Genesis 1. 10. 

The article on the crucifixion, quoted from the same author, 

Adam Clarke, is worthy of being repeated. 

The cross was made of two beams either crossing at the top like a 
T, or in the middle like an X. There was also a piece of wood which 
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projected from the middle^ on which the person sate, as on a sort of sad- 
die, and hy which the whole hody was supported. The cross on which 
our Lord suffered was of the former kind, heing thus represented in all 
old monuments, coins, and crosses. This punishment was the most dreail- 
ful of all others, hoth for the shame and the pain of it; and so scanda- 
lous, that it was inflicted, as the last mark of aetestationy upon the vilest 
of the people. It was the punishment of robhers and muroerers, if they 
were slaves : but if they were free, it was thought too infamous a punish- 
ment for such, let their crimes be what they might. 

The body of the criminal was fastened to the upright beam by nail- 
ing or tying the feet to it, and on the transverse beam by nailing or 8oroe» 
times tying the hands to it. As the bands and feet are the grand instru- 
ments of motion, they are provided with a greater quantity of nerves ; 
and the nerves in those places are peculiarly sensible. Now as the nerves 
are the instruments of all sensation, wounds in the parts where they 
abound must be peculiarly painful, especially when inflicted with such 
rude instruments as large nails, forced through the places by the violence 
of a hammer, thus tearing asunder the nervous JibrUU, delicate tendons, 
and small bones of those parts. This punishment will appear dreadful 
enough, when it is considered that the person was permitted to hang (the 
whole weight of his body being borne up by hia nailed hands, and the 
projecting piece which passed between the thighs) till he perished through 
agony and lack of food. Some, we are informed, have lived three whole 
days in this state. It is true that in some cases there was a kind of 
mercy shown to the sufferers by breaking the bones of their legs and 
thighs to pieces with a large hamnier, in order to put them the sooner 
out of pain ! 

As this account was intended so minutely to detail the cir- 
cumstances of a crucifixion, it uiight have been added, that 
while the cross lay on the ground, the criminal was fastened to 
it, and that both were elevated together. 

On the following text from the gospel of St. Mark, Ch. ii. v. 4, 

And when they could not come nigh unto him for the press^ they uncovered 
the roof where he was; and when they had broken it up, they let down the led 
where the sick of the palsy lay. 

Mr. G. observes, that 

One eooHnentator has explained it by saying that ^ they opened the 
trap-door which used to be on the top of the roofed houses in Judea.' 
This, however, must be an erroneous conjecture, because doubtless the 
space about the trap-door was quite as much crowded as the rest of the 
room wherein Jesus was ; and the difficulty of getting near him wouki: 
have been the same. 

This one commentator we believe is no less a person than 
the learned Zachary Pearce, formerly Bishop of Rochester, who, 
defending the reality of this miracle against the attacks of Wool* 
8ton» adopts the suggestion here objected to; 9nd to which Mr. 
G. prefers the interpretation of Parkhurst, who supposes that the 
people came from the terrace of a neighbouring house to the 
flat roof of that in which Jesus was^ and having ' forced up as 
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much both of the tiles and plaster, and of the boards on which 
they were laid as was necessary for the purpose, let down the pa- 
ralytic's mattress through the tiles or roof into the midst of the 
room before Jesus :' an operation which, besides its tediousness and 
difficulty, must, 'we think, have smothered all the company as- 
sembled in the room, and filled it with the materials of the ir« 
•ruption. 

In his observations on the cock'O'owing, we wonder that so 
acute a writer as Mr. G. should have omitted to inform his 
readers that in fact, the cock did not crow at all. At the times 
when it was most usual for that animal to crow, notice of the 
hour was proclaimed by the sound of a trumpet, which in com^ 
mon diction was called the cock-crowing. It is evident that 
these animals, even if kept for the purpose, might not crow at 
times sufficiently precise to note me hour for general informa- 
tion : but their usual periods, soon after midnight, and about 
three o'clock in the morning, having been observed^ tbe time was 
announced by this artificial expedient. 

From the Gospel of St. Luke we make the following selec- 
tion. Ch. vii, 38, 

And stood at hisfut behind him, weeping, and began to wash kit feet, wnih 
her tears. 

The relative position of Jesus and the woman, so as to enable the 
latter to perform the humble office of bathing the Messiah's feet with a 
flood of tears, while she could be said 'to stand hehiud him,' can only be 
explained by a reference to the manner in which the ancients, and parti- 
cuiarly the orientals, took their meals. They reclined on couches, lying 
on one side, supporting the upper part of the body on the left elbow, and 
helping themselves from the table with the right hand only. As our Sa- 
viour therefore lay on the couch with his face towards the table, the wo- 
man stood at the back of the couch, and washed his feet, which, by the 
necessary bending of the knees, were turned outwards and behind bim. 

When there were many guests, the requisite number of couches, 
holding three persons each, were placed about the table, so as to leave 
one side open for the servants to arrange the dishes. 

The position of the three persons on the couch was as follows. The 
feet of the first were disposed behind the back of the second; and the 
head of the second was opposite to the breast of the first. Hence the ex- 
pressions, * leaning on his bosom,' and * into,' or * in his bosom.' llie 
dignity or familiarity of the guests, one with another, was intimated 
by their places on the couch. 

Mr. G. commences his observations on the Gospel of St. 
John by defending him, his brother evangelists, and the apostles 
in general, from the usually admitted imputation of indigent po- 
verty, and these are at least so ingeniously maintained as to der 
serve a copious extract. 
Though John and his family were fishermen, yet it does not appear 
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that their cor;dition was mean or coDtemptlble; and here will be no im- 
proper place to advance an opinion, that the apostles were not so poor 
and so low in the scale of society as has generally been asserted. It is 
true that they were not men of exalted rank, of affluence, nor great at- 
tainments; neither were they the reverse of these. 

Of our Lord's twelve apostles, four were fishermen ; viz. the brothers 
Janies and John, and the brothers Peter and Andrew. But this occu- 
pation, so ignoble ia our own times, was not considered so in an age and 
country, where every man followed some employment, and was taught 
to gain a subsistence by some handicraft. The four persons of whom 
we are speaking were in partnership, had more than one vessel, (Luke 
V. 7.) and had ' hired servants* to assist them in their labors; ( Mark i. 
20.) they must therefore have been traders above the ordinary level of 
such people as are commonly called fishermen. We also learn of two 
of them, Peter and Andrew, that they more than once entertained Jesus, 
and the rest of his disciples, at their house in Capernaum, (see Matt. viii. 
14. and ix. 1. Mark i. 29. and ii. 1, Luke v. 18.) and it is the received 
opinion that the holy brethren usually frequented this house of their's. 
Moreover, an observation is put into the mouth of St Peter which, added 
to the above-mentioned particulars, argues very strongly thatliis circum- 
stances were far from being indifferent. * Behold we have forsaken all, 
and followed thee !' What could this intimate but that he, and some of 
the others, had really made sacrifices of a worldly nature ? 

That the two brothers James and John were likewise in the enjoy- 
ment of competence, may be inferred frum the well-known fact that John 
took the mother of Jesus to his own house, and there supported her at his 
own expense after the crucifixion of the Messiah. (John xix. 27.) 

There is no doubt tliat Matthew's situation in life approximated ra- 
ther to wealth than to indigence. He was a collector uf the customs be- 
fore he was called to the apostolic office; and just. before he left * the 
receipt of customs* to follow Jesus, it is recorded that he made a great 
feast in his house, and there was a great company of publicans, and of 
others that sate down with them.' (Luke v. 20.) There could be no po- 
verty here: and we have still farther evidence, that another of the dis- 
ciples, though his name is not mentioned, moved in a respectable walk 
of life ; for we read that he was an acquaintance of the high priest ; that 
he was admitted into the palace of the high priest when others were ex- 
cluded, and that he had sufficient infiuence to gain admission for Peter 
also. (John xviii. 15, 16.) 

Thus we have grounds for contending that six out of the twelve were 
not men of that mean and abject condition which has been unnecessarily 
assigned to them : and we may be allowed to judge of the rest b^ these six. 
When Jesus was journeying through Samaria, we read that his disciples 
went into the city'of Sychar to buy food, (John iv. 8.) which looks as if 
they were not in the habit of subsisting by eleemosynary contributions. 

When Jesus proposed to feed the five thousand, it was asked by the 
disciples, 'Shall we so &Qd buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and 
give them to cat?' (Mark vi. 37, and Luke ix. IS.) and when Mary poured 
the costly ointment upon Christ's head, the disciples murmured, and said 
that it ought rather to have been sold, and the amount given to the 
poor : upon which, our Saviour answered, * Ye have the poor with you al- 
ways, but me ye have not always.' (Matt. xxvi. 11.) >yhat do we ga- 
ther from these two transactions but that the disciples, instead of being 
absolutely destitute and poor themselves, had it sometimes in their power 
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to relicTe the poor^ and that their rank in society was not low, but me- 
diocre only ? 

In bis remarks on the miraculous conversion of the water 

into wine^ Mr. 6. observes that 

It was not customary among the ancients for the master of the house, 
or the provider of the banquet, to preside at the table : but this office was 
either appointed by lot, or it was unanimously deputed to one of the 
party, who was distinguished by his wit, or his convivial talents. We 
find frequent mention of tlie ' Governor ot the Feast,' in claaeic authors. 
We may turn to the book of Ecclesiasticusy and gather from thence that 
the custom had long been observed by tlie Jews also. 'If thou he made 
the ruler of the feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them as one of the 
rest. Take diligent care for them to sit down : and when thou hast 
done with thine office, take thy place that thou mayest be merry with 
them, and receive a crown for thy well-ordering of the feast.' Ch. xxzii. 
1,2. 

This explanation will account for the governor of the feast , 
knowing nothing of the quality of the wine until he had tasted it. 
It was the bridegroom^ and not he, who provided the feast. 

There is a latitude in the original word which our translators have 
rendered well drunk. It mav be used in the sense of drinking toeareev,or 
drinking to cheerfulness; and this has raised objections in the minds of 
some, who have attempted to argue from it that our Saviour was present 
at a meeting where conviviality was carried to intemperance. But the 
facts themselves prove the contrary, as every body knows who is ac- 
quainted with the classic authors. It was the express office of the ruler 
of the feast to keep order, as well as to furnish conversation, and sub- 
jects of amusement: he was to see that there should be no exeesM, that 
every thing should be conducted with sobriety and decency. This 
was so perfectly understood, that Horace has a passage to this effect: 
* Whoever is appointed director of the feast, I shall still be tempted ta 
drink interoperately in the fulness of my heart, and out of joy at your 
return.' Odes, B. ii* O. v. 26, 98. Signifying that he should transgress 
the customary rule uf prcberving moderation, while'the ruler of the feast 
presided. When there was no ruler of the feast, then the guests might 
drink as immoderately as they pleased; and hence the expression, ' To 
drink, with the cup for a president.' See Horace, Saiires, ii. ISS. 

Thus the very fact of there being a * governor of the feast' implies 
that there was no intemperance at this marriage-feast; 

With one more extract from this Gospel relating to die Pool 
of Bethesda, ch. v. 4, we shall conclude our specimens of this 
ingenious and useful work. 

Since this verse is wanting in some of the Mss., and several orthodox 
commentators have endeavoured to explain away the miraculous oualities 
of the waters, it will not be considered too bold, if a conjecture of toe same 
kind be here hazarded. It is not improbable that the sanativo virtues of 
the pool of Bethesda were imaginary only ; and the Evangelist may be 
supposed to have spoken of them (as mention is made of demoDiaes in 
other places) not in attestation of an established fact, but of a prevailing 
superstition. In support of this opinion the reader may be reminded 
that St. John is the only Evaiigelist who details the matter ; and that the 
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Jewish historiMit, who were always very ready to relate any thin;; mar- 
vellous of Jerusalem, are silent on the subject The common people may 
have attributed some virtue to the waters of the pool, and tradition may 
have banded down the particulars of some extraoruinary cure performed by 
the use of them : but all that we are bound to believe is this, that a mul- 
titude of miserable objects were lying by the side of the water, under the 
expectation of deriving some benefit from the implied sanctity of the 
place; and that Jesi!is, selecting one out of these, wrought a miracle upon 
him, as recorded in the words of the sacred writer. 

On the whole, this is a volume which it would be difficult for 
the best informed reader to open, without satisfaction or im- 
provement, it condenses in a small compass the observations 
of the most learned and ingenious expositors, and in a form and 
style which must render it acceptable to that numerous class of 
readers, who wish for information without trouble or research, 
on subjects which may have frequently excited their curiosity, 
and perplexed tiieir understandings. And it is embellished by 
quotations without reserve, from authors ancient and modern, 
prosaic and poetical, sacred and profane, wherever the subject 
admits such reference ; and it is but mere justice to add, that 
the author has executed his task with a correctness of judgment 
of no ordinary description, and displayed unequivocal signs of 
extensive reading and happy recollection. \ 
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IDYLLIA HEROICA DECEM, Librum Pha- 
kuciorum Unrnn^ parthn jam prima partim iterum 
atque tertio edit Savagius Landor. Accedit Qtues- 
tiuncula cur pacta Latini recentiores minus legantur. 
Pisis apud S. Nistrium mdcccxx. 

No. II. — [Continued from No. 51.] 

-Thb last lines of the poem faintly recal the matchless 
conclusion of the tde of Undine. 

'* Pan et Pltys** is a pleasing Iftflc eclogae, describing 
the loves of tile sylvan deity (who appears to be a favo- 
rite with OUT anibor) and the nym^h Pitys, who we sup- 
pose (thongh Mr. Landor has not uiformed ns) was after- 
wards metamorphosed into a pine-tree. Part of one of 
Pan's amatory addresses may exemplify our poet's talent 
for rural description. 

Turn placui, poteramque loqui poteramqiie silere> 
Vei resupinus humi patrts ultima lumina Phoebi 
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Aspicere, atqiie animas hatirire fragrantibas herbis, 
Dum form is nebula; vivis per inane volabant 
Rara-ve csruleum verreliatit retia campum. 
Tu rcduciim interea curvurum rauca notabas 
^gmina, quae notisque plagis ac tempore certo 
Athens intervalla secant nictantibus alls : * 
Quid placeat nuda pallens oleaster arena. 
Quid cytisi aeriam celantia serta cavernam 
£t peltucidulis errans laurusca racemis, 
Aut quondam biunuleis malefida genista ^emellis ; 
Qui voce arborea fruerer lympb&que cachmno 
Vcl tremulo terrsr; su;ier a^quora suda vapore, 
Ni Pitys arrepta monuisset cerncre dextra, 
Ni cantu, hsereret quum fistula nostra* levasset, 
£t cari attactu vixissent nominis una ? 

Next comes " Coresus et Callirhoe/' of which the argu- 
ment is as follows. CoresuSi a young man, and priest of 
Bacchus at Calydon, becomes enamoured of Callirhoe^ and, 
on her reftisal, pines away with sorrow. The god, indig- 
nant at the slight offered to his minister, sends «a pesti- 
lence upon the Calydonians ; the oracle of Dodona is con- 
sulted, as usual in such cases, and the result is a com- 
mand to sacrifice the offending maiden at the altar of Bac- 
chus, unless some one of the people will consent to be im- 
molated in her stead. Her friends and relations, like those 
of Admetus in a similar case, all stand aloof; and CTore- 
sus, who as officiating priest had led her to the altar, 
fulfils the requisition of the oracle by tuming;^s sacrifi- 
cial knife against his own bfeast. Such is &e story, and 
it loses little of its interest in the hands of Mr. Land'or ; 
the catastrophe, however, is abrupt, and (to modem feel- 
ings at least) disappointing. The best part is the address 
of Coresus to CalUrhoe on her refusal. 

The eighth idyl, '' Catillus et Salia," is more to our taste 
than any of the rest, except the last, of which hereafter. 
The story is rather of a modem cast. Catillus, the brother 
of Coras, and joint founder of the city of Tibur, is in love 
with Salia, the daughter of Anius, king of Volsinii, by whom 
his passion is returned ; but their union in forbidden by an 
oracle, the general import of which only, is known to Ca- 
tillus, portending a calamitous result to the match. De- 
sirous of more particular information, Catillus repairs to 
the temple of the goddess Voltumna on Mount Ciminus, 
from whence the oracle had been delivered ; the answer 
he receives to his enquiries determines him to attempt an 
elopement with his mistress, which be accordingly executes. 
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Anius pursues the fugitives as far as the Tiburtine terri- 
tories, where, finding the recovery of his daughter hopeless, 
he precipitates himself through despair into the Pareu- 
sius, which receives from him the name of Anio. The 
name of the hero, in the original l^end, is Cathetus; 
that of Catillus is here substituted, as more known, and 
better adapted to poetry. The gloom and silence of the 
oracular forest^ and its eflect on the feelings of Catillus, are 
poetically imagined. 

Multa orat juvenis, tristemquc silentia voccm 
£ coplo, e lucis altis, ex sBde, sequuntur, 
Nee, si sint ullse, videt aere nare volucres 
Unde aliquid referat quod pectora lenius angat ; 
Plurima enim circum ramis ingentibus arbor 
Undique porrecta est dextra, porrecta sinistra, 
Nee cycm clamore laeum liquere serenum 
Nee sensere sonum ; procul infra in luce nitebant, 
Muleentes niveas versis cervicibus alas. 

The river voyage of Catillus and his bride, on their flight 
to the Tiburtine country, are described con amove. The faJls 
of the Anio, the scene of the catastrophe, are thus deline- 
ated, obviously from personal recollection ; we were struck 
with the boldness of the expression in Italics. 

in silvam se proripitj amne sonantem 

( At non clamores non amnim turbidus audit, 

Non sra ingeminata cavis productaque saxis. 
Nee rapitur funis nee fletu solvitur, ambs 
Constrinzunt frootem palmse . . quam fontis acerbi 
Taiibus iile locis mitescere nescius anger ! 
Constiterat super, infixus,neque viderat antrum 
A quo, praecipid torrente, Pareusius uiidas 
Torquet, et imbrifero respergit pulvere cahm^ 
£t nemore ex omni proteDdere guttur in auras 
MilJe videntur aves, quamvis torrente voretur 
Bum cadit, infessae periturum fnndere earmen. 
Sternum toiiitru fugiant nimbique teneb:)as 
Quas sua nee sedes quas nee suus occupat ardor, 
Atqui ills museum si prsbeat humida silva 
Contents sobolem pascunt alisque tuentur, 
Nee toDitru fugiuot nee friget amantibus imber. 
Flumina sub scopulis clausa et metuentia vinci 
ExtoUunt iterum capita erumpuntque caverna, 
Sparsa ruunt,colleeta ruunt, caligine pallet 
Mons, tenerxqu&tremunt el inbsrent arctius barbae. . 
Plurima, qus nullas spirabit conscia curas 
Vallibus aut lucis, vibrata susurrat arundo, 
Virgineoque sinu vetiti langiiescere flores ; ^ ' 

Et radii innumeri circumque supraque vagantur 
Aere, pensilibusque exsurgunt vitibus arcus, 
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Centtim purpureot alte construxit Apollo 
Oninipoterisqiie pater; Thaiiniantias incolit Iris, 
liasque vocat proprias et nuoquam deseret sdes. 

The next, " Veneris Pueri," is an account of a contest 
between two Cnpids» who, in imitation we suppose of 
Apollo and Pan on another occasion, choose Silenus as 
the arbiter of their difierences. We now come to the last and 
lon^i^est of these pieces, ^'Ulysses in Argirippa," being about 
tiie length of one of the books of the ^neid, and in fact a 
miniature epic, though without much regularity of plan. With 
the exception of a preliminary episode, which might with 
advantage be detached from the poem, it may be considered 
as a sequel to the tale of Ithaca, comprising the adventures 
of Ulysses subsequent to the action of the Odyssey, and 
terminating with his death by Telegonus. And here we 
cannot but admire the extraordinary boldness of our 
author. With the recollection of the most interesting poem 
of antiquity full in his view, he has not scrupled to attempt 
a continuation of a subject in which he had been pre- 
ceded by Homer.' He has seiKcd die wand of the mighty 
magician, and attempted to evoke once more the shades of 
the heroic dead. Such an enterprise couM be justified 
only by the most splendid success ; and all we can say of 
the present aspirant is, ** magnis tamen excidit ausis." 
The fact is) that the spell is broken — the secret is lost. 
The Sibylline leaves remain, and will remain^ but the voice 
of the prophetess is heard no more. To use the words of 
an eloquent >vriter, wlien speaking of the Greek tragedy, 
'^the moulds, in which tiiose beautiftil creations were 
cast, are for ever broken.'' It would transc^id the 
powers of Homer himself, were he now living, to vmte 
another Odyssey. To say the truth, this detailed matter- 
of-fact narrative of what Homer has left untold^ militates 
with our associations. We do not vnsh to see t^e obscu- 
rity in which he has involved this pax t of the subject,^ ex- 
changed for the ^Might of common day." Mr. Lander 
is not the first who has thus called the long-suffering hero 
of Homer from his " place of rest," to wander once more 
over land and sea. Not to mention the well-known pas- 



 The reader will of course understand, that when we speak of Ho- 
mer as a single person, we are merely complying with, a common mode 
of expression, for the sake of convenience. 

2 See the speech ofTircsias, Od.A. 118—136; also'i'. S64— 284. 
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sages in Dante and Tasso referring to this subject, there 
are, we believe, several Portuguese poems in which Ulys- 
ses is celebrated as the founder of Lisbon ; an event which 
was likewise intended to form the subject of an episode in 
Pope's heroic poem of Brutus.* 

The poem opens at the time of Ulysses' return. And 
here we have to arraign Mr. Landor of a gross breach of 
poetical privilege. Venus (as far as we can gather from 
the very obscure manner in which this part of the story is 
related; incited principally by a pique to Minerva, pro- 
cures from Jupiter, that the man whom Penelope meets 
first on the ensuing morning, shall be her accepted lover. 
Jupiter, however, had previously ordained that this happy 
individual should be no other than Ulysses himself, who 
was then newly arrived. This is, we must say, in bad 
taste. We can allow a few liberties to a man like 
Mr. Landor ; but we cannot peimit him thus to outrage 
our most cherished associations, and to spoil our favorite 
characters by modem sophistications. It may be said, 
that the reputation of the heroine is saved by ascribing her 
passion to the irresistible influence of a malignant deity ; 
still the charm is dissolved ^ She is no longer the ireplfgm 
IJrjvsXovBia of Homer — that lovely personification of ma- 
tronly dignity and conjugal tenderness, which so enchants 
us in the Odyssey. We could as easily tolerate a new ver- 
sion of Shakspeare's Imogen or Desdemona. It is al- 
most as bad as Bacine's conversion of Hippolytus into a 
modem inamorato. It is remarkable, indeed, that when 
later poets have undertaken to alter the incidents or charac- 
ters of Homer, the alteration has usually been for the worse. 
Such is the case with Virgil and the Greek tragedians. It is 
but justice to add that Mr. Landor has made as much 
atonement as possible for this error, in his subsequent 
representations of Penelope. We ought here to mention, 
that by a very beautiful fiction, the father of the gods is 
represented as rewarding the exemplary constancy of Ulys- 
ses by conferring upon Penelope the gift of renovated 



* We understand (and we are sure the reader will pardon our intro- 
duction of the circumstance here) that the people of Ithaca, subsequently 
to their deliverance from the Turkish ^oke, have instituted a festival in 
commemoration of their ancient hero. 
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youth, a miracle of which Ulysses is described as uncon- 
scious, owin^ to his remembering her merely as she was at 
tlie time of his departure from Ithaca, and forgetting, in the 
illusions of love, the transforming effects of time and anx- 
iety on the outward appearance. 

The scene now shifts abruptly to Argirippa or Arpi, the 
seat of Diomede, whither Ulysses had retired in conse- 
quence of a prophecy, foreboding his destruction by bis 
own son. To avoid this denunciation, which he naturally 
interpreted of Telemachus, Ulysses resolves upon perpetual 
sclf-banishment. He is received with the greatest warmth 
by his former companion in arms, and we have a long fire- 
side conversation between our old acquaintances, the one 
giving an account of his domestic misfortunes, his new co- 
lony, and his prospects, and the other of his manifold wan- 
derings and adventures. And here occurs a new Yersion 
of the story of Circe. Ulysses, on the night of his first land- 
ing on the shores of ^a, sees in a dream the form of his Pe- 
nelope, who addresses him as follows. Every reader of 
Homer will recognise an imitation of the most pathetic 
passage of the Odyssey, the reply of Anticlea to her son. 

Forma manet, dulcique ut quondam voce loquelse. 

''Jam procul absentem, jam desine Here sepultam, 
O Laertiade! nuUi datur inter Achivos 
Conjugibus caris olini optatisqiie rcdire 
Incolumi natis ; has iiuprobus occupat ardor, 
IIos agit extorres patrio violentia regno. 
At me, mille procis ad fata extrema petitam, 
Obtestor superum, si fas modo, mimina divum. 
Nee tetigit novus uUus amor, necfunere mersit 
Intempesta dies, nee amarae tela Dianse; 
Sed tua perpetuo cura infandique labores. 
Omnibus heu terris iterati, atque omne per sequor, 
Totque malis luctata super tua mitis imago 
Me desiderio confectam miscuit umbris. 
Jamque vale ! his terris aeterno vere beatis 
Nostri, nee nimium, memor, ut putiare relicto/' 
Proruo in amplexus ; turbataque himina fletu 
Nil circum inveniunt nisi cedrum atramque cupressum, 
£t foliis raris canam prope litus olivam, 
Et lacrimis niadidam sopito respitis herbam. 
Verura aliquid, vehiti capitis prsesentia cari, 
Restat, adhuc thalami vox personat ultima, flosque 
Crinis adhuc solits; dulcedinis halat odorem. 

This apparition is no other than Circe herself, who be- 
ing enamoured of Ulysses, had employed this artifice for 
the purpose of gratifying her wishes, and with success. 
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When, after the expiration of a year, Ulysses determines 
on returning to Ithaca, Circe, as a last resort, assumes the 
form of his guardian goddess, and attempts to dissuade 
him from his purpose. Minerva, justly offended at this 
presumption, descends in person, and dissolves the en- 
chantment. The description reminds us of the similar 
passages in Tasso and Ariosto. 

Non tulit ulterius Tritonia, dumque petebam 
(Qiiiim nihil abrepta jam conjuge restet amori) 
Laertae liceat solam fulcire senectam, 
Extemplo ante oculos ccelo descendit aperto 
Atque ica gorgoneis terroribus aspera virgo. 

** Tu poteras impune aliam simulare figuram 
Qiiamlibet e superis, inhonestam cas9ide frontem 
Aut tegere irapiirum sub Palladis sgide pectus. 
Hoc antiqua Themis vetuit, geni torque deorum : 
Nunc igitur, quoniaro tibi fo^era rupta fatiscunt 
Quels cruda superas mortalia saecula vita, 
Parte lues poenas ; licet omnia demere ; nolo ; 
Nudos linquo annos inopi solamque senectam.'' 
Dixeraty et liquida sublata evanuit aura. 
Quae niodo visa mihi est forma superare Minervam 
Fit snbito indecoris ; vox indisnata sonorem 
Perdidit, utque nihil miserandum aut moUe maoeret, 
Nedum flere datur : quassis penetralibus aer 
Friget, et antra silent roatutinseque volucres, 
£t vix egressae trans atria, rupibus altis 
£cce hedersque cadunt et adusto paimite vites. 
Obstupeo visis equidem aversamque Minervam 
Mente hserente voco, nam oblita aut nescia nostri 
Me neque diva semel respexit lumine glauco 
Nee turn sustinui propiorem sistere divam. 
MuUa animo volvens decedo limine tristi, 
Solus, inops, amens, dubius quo flectere cursum 
Ire tamen certus ; celer ipso sanguinis sestu 
£t sitibundus eram ; laticem libet ire perennem, 
Itur, at ante pedes fons aruit iste perennis 
£t limosa nigris coutabuit unda lacunis. 

We have next an episode on the subject of Polypheme. 
The particulars of Ulysses' return are related after Homer; 
the circumstance of Telemachus essaying to draw his fa- 
ther's bow, on the day of the contest, (Od. 0. 101. sqq.^ 
gives occasion to a fine and truly heroic incident : 

I»ta luce quidem fatale baud abfore telum 
Rebar, at abUinui natum pradicta monere 
Ne minus bincprinds evadat ttrenuus armit. 

He then recounts his motives for leaving his country. 
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and the artifice by which lie concealed his determination 
Irom Penelope. 

Tarn facilem falsis iibi vidi credere verbiSy 
Quod cupii, iusolitiis pra'cordia percullt angor, 
Arreptaque manu silui fleviqiie; repressit 
Voce novos luctus citiusque revertere jussit. 
Ilei mihi ! culpa fiiit culpani evitare volenti. 
I Ham ego decepi quae me nee mente fefellit, 
lUam ego deserui qus me sequeretur ad umbras ! 

Finding his friend's depression of spirits to increase 
daily, Diomede sends a message to Ithaca, unknown to 
Ulysses, to request the company of Penelope, who of 
course immediately complies with the summons. Her 
voyage is thus described. 



-jam vela tumescunt. 



AUiditque ratem mitantem argutior unda, 
Solicitanique deos ventorum carmine nauts. 
Prospicit . . immeiisum pelagus videt anxia conjuz ; 
Respicit . . heic cano subsidunt tequore coUes, 
Mittit ibi exiguosa litore victima fumos: 
Tum lacrimse, cara demum tellure relicta, 
Sive viri optati spe prstrepidante videndi 
Sive ortae juvenis miti pietate, cadebant. 
Mox animum requies qusdam confusa silenti 
Occnpat ; inversi splendescunt roarraora cceli, 
Puppis plausa freto prolabitur, inque minutas 
Perpetuis guttis lux aurea depluit undas ; 
Visa tamen cupid^e po&t paucas tardior boras 
Ire ratis, iucique aliquid candoris abesse. 

We must not omit her introduction to Diomede. 

Regius occursans venientibus instupet hospes, 
Utque videt propior, liceatne obtendere dextram 
Cui supra mortale aliquid praelucet hoiiesta 
Fronte, gradusque regit fiducia recta pudicos, 
Haeret, et immotus figit vestigia terrs ; 
Credit adesse deam, clypeumque hastamque requirit, 
Deque secutura tremit edere conjuge vocem. 
Ut tandem humanum produnt suspiria pectus, 
Dulicbio errorem nil dissimulavit amico, 
** At tua, Penelope ! clamat, dum spirat Ulysses, 
Tydides dum sceptra gerit, dum fasque nefasque 
Secernit superum pater aut mortalia curat, 
Non hasta est pietas caritura nee sgide virtus." 

The poem concludes with the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
in the death of Ulysses by the hand of Telegonus, his son 
by Circe. ^ 

The transition from Mr. Lander's heroics to his hen- 
decasyllabics is like passing from a rough road to a 
smooth well-trimmed bowling-green. In this species of 
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composition he succeeds incomparably better^ or at least 
more uniformly^ than in the last ; his diction is more pure, 
his style more easy and finished. He is evidently a mas- 
ter in this metre ; nor do we know any one of modem times 
who has approached nearer to the ancient models. CatuUus^ 
to whom this species of verse owes its perfection, was in- 
disputably the most Grecian of all the Latin poets ; and the 
life and elasticity, which he infiised into this his favorite mea- 
sure, are more adlied to the tone of Greek than of Latin poe- 
try. Its elegance, its playful sarcasm, the felicities of ex- 
pression which belong peculiarly to it, and almost constitute 
its essence, are here displayed in an extraordinary degree. 
The " Carmina" are fifty-three in number. They are on 
all subjects ; moral, panegyrical, descriptive, satirical, and 
amatory. A short preface is added, containing among 
other things the following sweeping sentence on the mo- 
dern writers of hendecasyllabics, ..^ 

Aliorum, praeterquam Frerii nostri, difficiie est iinum phaleuciiim per- 
legere, ob nimias et lassulas verborum ac versuum repetinones, qiias 
pro facetiis huic metro convenientibus usurpanmt. Fugerem eifusos 
istos, quasi puerorum ab agmipe Trojano, recursus atque velitationes : 
auxilia non vocarem qus nihil conferunt nisi strepitum etpulverem et 
sterilitatem. 

Carm. 1. is addressed '^ Ad ApoUinem Palatinum.*' 

Qui mulces homines deosque cantu, 
Centum nominibus vocatus, audi. 
Palatine ! superque dedicatae 
A fausto Pap hue nepote divse 
Adsta fragmina porticus, Apollo ! 
Romam, si licitum peto, revise, 
£t fac, scripta mea irrigans ut olim 
Puro Pegasei liquore fontis, 
Ne tot deperiisse conquerantur 
Vatum, qui cuperent novos perire 
Et praesentia posthabent ademtis ; 
Musaeque Ausoniae a suis relictae 
Ilia arbos ruminalis, baud m^igna 
Parca, frondibus integris resurgat. 

The next, '^ Ad Comum," is a comparison of the ancient 
eminence of the city of Como, ^^ sedes veternm superba 
vatum," with its present degradation. The conclusion is 
as follows : 

Quare pro mentis, tibi tuisque, 
Natis servitio, insolentibusque 
Quando accesserit hospes eruditus 
Ilos quem noveris improbare mores, 
D! dent terapus in omne, ne resurgat 
Laudes CsBcitius merens CatuUi, 
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At vos sitis ut estis, ct propagent 
Quales vidimus et videiiuis i»u 
Reges quus celebratis, imperique 
Externi rigor acrius rigescat : 
Descendensque, vel hac via vei ilia, 
Nostris vocibus execret viator 
rissa moenia dirutasque turres. 

Carm. 3. is addressed to Robert Soutbey^ on the loss of 
his son. The four lines beginning ^'Si tanta abstulit/' 
strike ns as particularly beautiful. 

Hen patrum optime, quanta perdidisti 
Vitae commoda, filio vucato 
IIluc unde homini Dcfas rcdire ! 
At scis qui vocat esse redditnrum 
Detersis lacrymis in omne seclum. 
Si tanta abstulit auferetque paucis, 
Paucis, quod snperat tibi, rcliquit . • 
Sublime inge»^vTi^ pn^bos amicos^ 
£t domum unammam baud dolore solo. 
Fles natuin pater, atque fles acerbe: 
Mox tecum reputes, pius tenerque 
Quanto fleret acerbius parentem 
£t solatia qus forent ademti ! 
Non ut parcius hunc minusve amanter 
I'andem respicias rogo aut probarem, 
Sed suave allonuium venustaque ora. 
Qua; natura daoat, sinas perisse, 
Et quodcuuque dare assolct juventae, 
Impertita licet minore cura. 
Tu, quodcunque erat unico his in annis, 
Doctrinae bona sanctitudinemque 
Morum, qua melius probentur esse 
Jam ducas utinam, petoque, Suthei ! 
Fam<£ pars ea magna sunt paternse, 
Perennique perenniora fama. 

We confess ourselves unable^ after repeated perusals, 
fully to understand the concluding lines. — Carm. 4. will 
serve as a specimen of our author's invectives. He has 
certainly read Catullus to some purpose. Of Messrs. Taun- 
ton, Jervis, Fellowes, and the other objects of his indig- 
nation, we know nothing. 

Carman i capita hostium reportant, 

Linguam faucibus extrahunt, suisque 

Tantum rcgibus aulicisque araicis 

Has unquam sapidas dapes ministrant. 

Taunto, si tua lingua contigissct 

Impransi labium extimum tyranni 

A certamine vesperi voracis, 

*• Proh divum atque hominum fixlem !" boaret, 

Ecquid porrigitis ? date exta vulpis 

Qui lento interiit macer veneno, 
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Expostive lupi refixa cnira 
£t muscisrediviva v^rmihusque, 
Gingivam veUileeseniMve testes . • 
Auferte banc olidam obsecro ferioafn, 
Heus! si quis canis id quod auferatur. 
Si quis forte voraverit, catena 
Gives frrmius buDc tenete ferrea ; 
Idem diis sacer esto! abominandum 
Monstrum dein puteal tegat perenoe. 

The next is a tribute of eulogy to the climate of Italy. 

We all remember Lord Byron's lines on the sun of 

Greece — 

Not as in northern climes obscurely bright. 
But one unbounded blaze of living light! 

Mr. Landor has expressed the same with remarkable 
felicity in a single line : 

Heic namque Ausoniae benigous altor, 
Cujus effigiem videmut unaniy 
Pallentena nebula ixnbribusve f^edara, 
Splendet lutnine puriore Titan. 

Carm. 8. is a very pretty address to a young lady, who 
had denied him her company at Christmas : 

Heu qui^m difficile, optimis Decembri 
Festis, parte animaB optima carere! 
At quum jusserisobseqiiar necesse est. 
Toto quid nam aiiud tenore vit» 
Ac pati aspera ine soles jubere? 
Vits quidnam aliud tenore toto 
Istis opposui ac meros amores ? 
Hand uoam, ipsa fateberis, querelam. 
Perge, atque utlibet adde, perferemus : 
Nam quum desieris jubere quidquam, 
Audi bis, sed erit b re vis, querelam. 
Tuque aerior . . ab nimis ! dolebis. 

"Un sonnet sans d6faut," says Boileau, '*vaut seul un 
long poeme :" Carm. 13, " Ad Clementinam,*'if Mr. Landor 
had written nothing else, would entitle him to a distin- 
guished place among modern Latin poets. It is truly ex^ 

quisite. 

Clementina venusta, fios pudoris. 
Quae divas pietate vincis ipsas 
Dum coram celebrant suum parentem, 
En unquam invenies calore aignum 
Quo, si tangere cor sinis, calescas ! 
Si quem oUm similem tui putabia 
Clen>entina, potesque . ..nam sequacein 
Te modestia si&pius fefellit 
Quam superbia ceteras puellas. 
8i, moftaltbus omnibus pciorem 
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Forma, pectore, sanctitate vitx, 
Tu mortalibiis omnibus priorem 
Tuo reddere non ne^s amore. 
An (juaeso erga homines deosve possit 
Justis ofliciis ut ante fungi ? 
Numquid sit reliqiii quodille tantus 
Infra respiciat colatve supra? 
Sa'pe te puduit tui decoris, 
Turn vero nimii nimis pigebit. 

Carm. 44. is addressed ^^Ad Sutheiam, qaum intercide- 
rant [iDtercidissent] epistolae." We do not understand the 
allusion in the last line. 

Suthei, quis tibi me minus probavit, 
Ut non amplins aut novum poema 
Mittas, aut quid ut ante literarum ? 
Te, quum desieris me amare,amabo. 
Nam neque est pater aut maritus ullus 
Aut civis melior, neque est poeta 
(Si ternos ego Itteris renatis 
Dcmam) quem tibi comparare fas est. 
Te primum facile optimi fatentur, 
£t vix se tibi pessimi anteponunt • • 
Brisconis venia. . negatl siiebo. 

Mr. Landor is always at home on Italian subjects ; he 
writes con amore, and his intimate knowledge of the coon- 
try^ the literature, and manners of the inhabitants, gives the 
charm of reality to his delineations. 

Carm. 52. is on the death of Bodoni, the celebrated printer 
of Parma. We extract it for the sake of the subject. 

Tuque mortuus es, nee insequentum 
Laudes aut lacr>mas vides, Bodoni ! 
Ele^antibus esse qui dedisti 
Cadmi tiliolis, lovisque menss 
Digne accumberc cum aureis CanioeniSy 
Nostros quando erit his datos labores 
Ornatu, ut decuit, videre laulo ? . . 
Id curent alii . . virum dolemus 
Sublatum ex oculis, probum, innocentem, 
Et debideriu, baud mora, muvemur. 

We would willingly have quoted the concluding poem, a 
panegyric on Cardinal Gonsalvi, written in a very noble and 
manly style; but the quotations have already exceeded 
our bounds, and we only hope that their intrinsic worth will 
be some excuse for their prolixity. And here we must 
stop for the present : Mr. Landor's Essay is so rich in cu- 
rious and interesting matter, that even a brief notice of it 
would be utterly incompatible with the limits of the present 
article. We have to apologise to Mr. Landor for the 
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inadequacy of this criticism^ owing to causes over which 
we have little control. If we have erred, it is on the side 
of praise. Mr. Landor's excellences and defects are indeed 
both so great, and so closely interwoven with each other, 
that it was difficult to strike the balance between them, or 
to give due weight to the one without seeming to under- 
rate the other. The walk of composition which he has 
chosen is one in which few are interested, and even in this 
department his merits are rather recondite than palpable, 
and such as are not likely to be fully appreciated by the 
less discriminating even of learned readers ; he must there- 
fore be contented with the calm and deliberate approbation 
of a select few ; and in this, we are disposed to believe, he 
will not be disappointed. 

We add a notice of certain errors in language, metre, &c. 
into which the author has fallen ; together with other re- 
marks which occurred to us in the course of perusal. 

' Pudoris ara,' p. 6, ' mussaref for * mussare solebat.' p. 7, 
' chorea' for 'choreas.' p. 8, 'indixit' for indixerit.' p. 10, 1. 14, 

' Mater,' ait Helena. ' Crudelior,' &c. 

We should prefer He/ene. In p. 12, the first syllable of 
retu/isse is made short, and so in other passages. ' Spon- 
salia Polyxenae,' p. 16, Arg. 'prsedicat, for 'preedicit.' 
p. 21, ' Sigaeia,' and ' Cytheron.' The latter reminds us of 
a line in Dryden's Palamon and Arcite, in which topogra- 
phy and prosody are curiously confounded. Palamon is 
invoking Venus : p. 23, * accersit^ Phthiae.' 

Thou gladder of the Mount of Cytheron 

'Dry ope,' p. 24, Arg. 'in sinum locaret,' for 'in sinu/ 
Same page, ' velit' for ' vult.' ib. 1. 8, 10, 13, and on va- 
rious other occasions, a single substantive is joined with 
two adjectives, in such a manner as to produce a dis- 
agreeable effect : e. g. 

In salices cano pubentes flore novellas 

'Cory thus,' p. 32, 'Ad portam palare senem videt.* 
We believe palari only is used, and always of more than one. 
P. 34, the passages quoted in the note as from II. Z. and 
B. are both in Z. sc. 1. 242, and 313. P. 37, ' Eetionaeas. ' ib. 
' audierim,' apparently for ' audiissem.' ib. ' ab mensa' for 
' a mensa.' P. 45, ' tramiteque' we think is not sufficiently 
elegant. ' Pan et Pitys,' p. 51, the first syllable in ' frar 
grantibus,' we believe, is invariably long. p. 52, (and simi- 
larly p. 55, 1. 7—9) 
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Ut properata tuis aliquando incendia regiiis 
Irmerhit,fremerentque fero nemora alta fragore. 

' Coresus et Callirhoe/ p. 64, ' pudor irrait igneuii oriV 

P. 55, 

dnm lamina lassa quietem 

Quarebant, vigili dum mens arrecta dolori 
Plaudere senliret revocata conjuge manes. 

P. 67, * vero' for ' tamen.' We know not whether this pas- 
sage was suggested by the xxviiith chapter of Job : ' Surely 
there is a vein for the silver,' &c. 

— — largi sua praemia reges 
Obtendant, pelago sint explorata prc^undo, 
Sint terris effossa, viros quaecunque minores 
Insignire solent, reliquo miracola vulgo ; 
Dii vero ingenium soli formamqne dedero 
De coelo, nuUoque intercipiente mioistro. 

P. 59, 8, ' conscia remm,* conscious of what was pass- 
ing. — ' Catillus et Salia,' p. 61, 

' horret equus 

Interdum obscuris visis gemituque feraram, 
Interdum aut lapsu de subere corticis atri, 
Crisporum et crebro foliorum in fraena rotatu. 

P. 68, * turn' is used in a sense which belongs to ^ tanc' 
exclusively. * Pomoeria,' p. 63, and * sacellum,' 64, seem 
fo us below the dignity of the heroic style. lb. 

Quum — tenuis coeli tractus vix luce ruberet 
Sub nebula, necdum varios distingueret agros. 

This reminds us of a magnificent simile in Count Julian : 

As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
Throws on the varying earth his early ray. 
Stands solitary, stands immoveable 
Upon some mountain height, and rolls his eyes. 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased. 
In the cold light, above the dews of mom. 
P-68, 

Fatnr, et ingentem trans Sumina conjicit hastam. 

We believe there is no instance oifatur being used in this 
absolute manner, immediately following a speech. lb. 

Proflans elatis curvas cervicibus undas. 

We think the arrangement of this, as of many other lines, 
might be altered with advantage. P. 71, ^exigerenl' for 
' exigere volunt' or * vellent.' This is a favorite usage with 
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Mr. Landor ; we doubt whether it is justifiable in many of 
the places where he has employed it P. 72, * potimur/ We 
quote a line in the same page, and another in p. 73, as in- 
stances of the occasional ruggedness of Mr. Landor's verses. 

Dexl raque ascendithme noto tramite sylvam. 
En pater ! in saxum obtutu indurescere primo — 

P. 76, * omiseris.' — ' Veneris Pueri,' p, 77, 

vocari 

Idalium jubet atque senem decemere litem. 

We should prefer ' lites,' to avoid the collision of the three 
independent accusatives, all ending in the same manner. 
P. 78, * repulisset.' — * Ulysses in Argirippa/ p. 89, ' Polym- 
nestore* for * Polymestore ;' perhaps a slip of the pen. 
P. 91, ' nollet' for ' noluisset.'ib. ' Laestrigonas' for ' Laestry- 
gonas.' P. 92, * tonicam virentera,' for * viridem ;' is this 
correct? or was/ forest-green' the costume of the Dryads? 
ib. ' redire conjugibus' for ' redire ad conjages.' P. 94, 

Quae malanonmihi sum visus meruisse ? quibusque 
Suppliciis, quotquot Rhadamanthus et ^acus urgent 
Sub Plutone, parem me non fore rebar avorum ? 

i. e. ^ quibus avorum, quotquot, &c. parem me non fore rebar 
suppliciis 1' a harsh construction, not to mention the jux- 
taposition of ' quibusque' and ^ suppliciis.' P. 95, 

Et lacrymae (fassis ignosce) per ora profusae. 

We doubt whether an ancient hero would have thought 
it necessary to apologise for shedding tears. iP. 96, * sen— *• 
ve,' for * sen — sive :' . 

Sen Polyphemus aquas vigilaret propter amcenas 
Erraret-ve 

The passage of Virgil which Mr. Landor quotes in vindi- 
cation of ttiis usage, 

Seu crudo fidit pugnam committere caestu, 
Aut jaculo incidit melior levibusque sagittis, 

is not parallel. Ib. 'audiret' for 'audire solebat,' a 
frequent usage with Mr. Landor, originating in a particu- 
lar use of the English ' would.' P. 97, Can the epithet ater 
be applied to antrum? Ib. * Ut acciperet' for ' ut accepU.' 
We nave to complain, in general, of an extreme latitude in 
the use of this tense, and others nearly related to it. P. 98, 
' vertere' for ' avertere.' Ib. note 2, ' faciat' for ' facit' In t^e 
next following note, speaking of the story of Polyphemus; 
which he is relatipg, the author observes, * pe hoc everitu ad- 
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hncloqauntar Siculi et Neapolitan!, matato nomine/ P. 103, 
' si cupias' for ' si cupis/ lb. ' redcam/ perhaps by an over- 
sight for ' redibo.' P. 115, ' Quo vento' — would not a Ro- 
man writer have preferred ' advento/ ' vento illuc/ or some 
similar expression, instead of the simple * vento' ? 

Carm. 2. ' Cybeles/ Is this admissible? — ^9, 

Rex ministrum 

Mandat protinus ad cubantis aedes, 

for mittit.'-' 12, 

Quanta pemicies loquacis umbrae. 
Quanta, in aequora pensilis vireti. 
Quanta vitibus Atticaque olivncy etc. 

a confusion of cases. — 16, ' Recordatio erat severa,* the re- 
collection was painfid. — 18, ' curiosus' for 'curious.' — ^20, 
(speaking of bookworms), 

qui trepidant suis referre 

Quali quisque mauu librum exaravit, 
Nou quid scripserit aut grave aut facetum. 

28, ' Quum venerat mihi in mentem/ for ' venisset.' lb. 
* moeniorum.' — 33, 

Vivas (uxori sc), in funere, postque funus ipsum, 
Verus, ah satis et super ! fuisti. 

Is not ' verus' for ' fidus' an Anglicism ? 

The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee. (Campbell.) 
—34, ' gradiri' for ' gradi.'--48. 

Cur — me nee mittere nee sirns levare, 
CuT^ubeas, etc. 

The diphthong as is likewise frequently substituted for 
ce ; as in armenus, tragadia, &c. 



ON 

TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. 

Observing in No. 48. the Remarks of R. on two passages 
in Virgil's Georgics, and not coinciding exactly with the opinions 
of the writer in the first of his criticisms, 1 now send you my 
observations on the subject. 

His first observation is, that the verses from G. ii. SB, 
Tuque ades, &c. to the end of the passage, should be inserted 
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between v. 7. and v. 8. 1 suppose he means rather between v. 
8. and v. 9j for the former period is concluded at v. 8. 

He says, the poet first mentions generally his subject, then 
addresses Bacchus the founder of it; then proceeds to the di- 
dactic ; and then on a sudden introduces a second address, &c. 

But it will be, ascertained on examination, that Virgrl is quite 
methodical in his work, and that the lines in their present dispo- 
sition will be found to be placed in the most natural order. 

The poet first proposes his general subject in his exordium : 
then follows the invocation, where he solicits Bacchus to be 
present and favorable to his undertaking ; he then, in exalted epic 
measure, (not didactic) proceeds to state the general scheme of 
his subject under the auspices of the god : and at v. 39> he 
addresses himself to his patron Maecenas, still in epic measure, 
to assist him in his design ; he then in an orderly manner pro- 
ceeds tjo detail in didactic poetry the particular subject which 
he had before mentioned generally in what may be called his 
prospectus. Thus for instance his first general epic precept be- 
gins at Principio sponte sua, &c. — to this corresponds his first 
didactic particular precept, Sponte sua qua, &c. v. 47. Another 
general precept is, Pars surgtmt desemine; to this corresponds 
seminibusjactis; a third general precept is, pullulat ab radice ; 
the corresponding particular one is, Qua stirpibus exit ab imis; 
a fourth general is Sunt alii quos usus ; and this is particularly 
exemplified by what relates to propagation by grafts, layers, ino- 
culation, &c. 

The general distribution of the subject therefore follows the 
invocation to a deity ; the particular one the address to a patron- 
ising friend. 

The other notice of transposition is ingenious, and perhaps 
would suit as viell the new position in which it is placed, had 
not Virgil thought otherwise. 

Different passages often strike persons in different lights ; but 
the genuine effort of criticism should be applied to find out the 
author'^ meaning, which must always be considered as a praise- 
worthy attempt. S, 



In DEM0STHENE3I CommentariiJoAvms Sea- 
GRR, Bicknor JValliccE in Com. Monumethice Rector is. 

Olynth. i. p. 14. 1. 9,6. ed. Reisk. xal ic^fi fjiiv t?; fioYitelus 
Tama yiywo'XflO. vt^ ii p^prijioLTatv %ogov, eo'riy^ i avi^ig 'Airimm, 
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^r^ara vfjuiv, ecTiv, o(ra ouStv) roov aXXoov iofifinfoav OTpaTioornia. 
rauTa di vfjLtis ovToog 00$ fiouXtais ^ajxj3ayr^ff. ei (liv ouv ravra toi$ 
aTpaTtvofJi,ivoi$ aTrooaxTtrey ovhvo$ vfih Trgoaitl iropou* §1 Si fi^, 
ifgoa-itl. jxaAAoy 8* UTravTos Mel rou Tropov. rl oZv^ iv ng AKHh, ch 
yqiti^iiS ToiJJT tlvoLh (rrpaTKioTixa ; iioi tC, oix iyooyt. wym ftiv yeip 
vj^WfiMi (rrqaTiwra^ liiv xaTao'Kivota'triVMf xa) raur' fflvai (rrgarioH 
rixoi, xa) fb/av a-uvrct^iv ihon r^v aur^v, tow rt KoLpL^cafeiv xdi rov 
iroiffTv ra Siovra* u^iT^ Se outoo voig aviv ippUYfi^arcov rowja XapLfii' 
vrrs iUroig kopris. 

^py^lLaroL ista, de quibus sic caute agit orator, sunt roL tswfixei, 
h. e. oiiuiia reipublicas vectigalia. Atbenienses enim^ initio 
sumto a duobus obolis, viritim olim spectaculorum causa ero- 
gatis, vectigalia omnia, a publicis usibus aversa, iuter se divide- 
bant ; cum mortis poena sanxisscnt, ne quis ad populum ferret, 
ut ha^c, more pristino restituto, in neccssaria ad bellum insunie- 
rentur. 

Inter se repugnare videntur — '' jX0^ Sr, oix iyooys Qypa^ 
raiJT elvon oTpaTiwrixa)" et '* hyco uiv yoip y^yovp^a^ Sfiv tout ehai 
crrpaTiaoTixi.'* Reiskii interpretatio, si ita scripsisset Demos- 
thenes, *' eyco jxev yoip ^HMI tuut elvai (rrpariwrixAy verbis ejus 
conveniret : cum *' HFOTMAl AEIN raxn flva* oTpaTiwrixi" non 
satis congruit. Melius forsitan legatur, tyco jxiv yetp ^oufuu 
OTpauaoTOLS hlv xoLTucrxsvaa-irivai, xa) MH raDr elv€U argaricorixa' 
xai [Liav arivTa^iv — x. t. A. 

Mon diserte, aperte, (formaliter, ut nunc loquimur) censeo, 
inquit Demosthenes, ut haec iiant (TTpaTKunxa* Quod censep, 
est, non tarn debere haec £eri oTpaTKOTixa, quam eos, qui hsc 
accipiant, fieri debere arrpaTiooras. ita et accipiant, ut nunc acci- 
piunt, et simul officiis militaribus fungantur. Legi quoque pos- 
set, eodem fere sensu, ^rqaniyrag Ifiv xaTa^'xevaarii^vM, OIJS raur' 
alvai (TTpaTmTixi, 

Ol^nth. i. p. 15. I. 1 1. ovre yap, 00$ ioxei, xa) f^<raii rig av, jx^ 
frxoTTcov axgifioog^ surgsiFcog, ou8' cog av xaWurr, avTcp -to. waj&fT 
^8*' i^XV K.eisk. quod miror.) out* av IJ^veyxs tov ^^Affjxov wore 
roi/roy exelvog, e\ TroXejxsIv cprfivi Sg^^ceiv avrov, aW\ dg Itiodv^ SfiFavTa 
TOTS ^X^<^s ra icpayf^aTa avaipYjO'ea'iai, xara $<6\{;euo'raf. rovro 89 
icpwTQV airrov rapaTTsi Trapa. yvoGftijv ysyovo;, xoii 9roAX^y a6vpi,tav aurto 
fraps^ei, Distinguendum videtur : — elwoXtjxeiv w^^flij St^o'eiy aur&f. 
aXX* (ig, Itticov, uiravTa tots ^Xtti^s toc % pay [Lara avaiqri<re<r6ai, xara 
hi^svcrrai, rovro ^ 'jrpMrov avrov raparrei, irapd yveofti]y y»yoyof, 
xa) fT. a, a. ip. 

Olynlji. iii. p. 28. 1. 7. rovg ftsy yap Xoyovg vep) tou r<fta)g^ 
cacrflai 4»(>a7nrov ogcu yivop^evovg. ra Ss Trpayputra elg rovro wpo^xoirfa 
WOTS o^ctif jx^ ve«rctff(.s$a auro) vporsgov xaxmg, ^xi'^afriai Sioy. 
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Melius mihi videtur legere Itiv qaam subaudire iimi. 

Olynlh. iii. j>. SO. 1. 1. l^i/i(^l<rouiF^€ reTTUpuKOvra Tpi^peig KctisX" 
xfiv, xa* Tobs fJ^sxg^ w-ffWff xal TSTTotfaxovTU Itwv otVToi/$ sfx^aivsn/, 
xa\ TaXavra k^viscovra eWfepsiv. xa) [ustol raura SwAAwtoj toO 
inoLurotj toutov, ktiatTOfi^oncov, f^STaysiTVidv, ^orfipoi^iwv toutou to5 
fjLrivis ikiyiSf ijotol t« /Mrwrr^^ta, Uxa vavs a7te(FT&l\oLTB e^ovra Xoifl- 
^ijjttoy xevd$, xa) Trivre raKavra apyupiou. 

xeva^,'] i. e. ^oAirixij^ Suya/xscu^ xivig. Nam cives Athenienses, 
quum Philippum vel aegroiuni^ vel mortuum audissent^ periculo 
jam se defunctos rati, et propterea consceudere ipsi nolentes^ 
naves Ckaridenio militibus alibi complendas tradiderunt. 

Olyntb. iii. p. 33. 1. 28. aKK*, ol/tai^ jtteyoc rols Tomurois utto^ 
yt% Koyois ij iFup' kxicrrofj fio6\vi(ris* 

rots roiouTois Aoyot^] luterrogationibus scilicet an non, rolg 
ieoopixois intactis; pecunia beilo confici posset. 

Pbilipp. i. p. 40. 1. 10. irpoorov fjiev oiv owe pAvp^riTeov, oo av^psg 
*Aiv^Vitm, Tols vagovcri icpay^ainv, oub' el vavn favXoog ep^siv Soxel. 
6 yip him ^slpitFTOv auroov Ix toO vapekr^\vi6ro$ yjpovoUy toDto irpoi 
TOL jExiXXovTtfe /3eATioTov ui[apy(jii, rl ovv lorl towto ; on ov^h, co 
avhfeg '^$i)vaio<, rwv ^eovronv 'jrotovvrwv vimov, xuxwg Tot. wpaypiaTot 
^et. ewslTOiye, e\ vavi* d TgO(rijxff 'rrgarTOvroDV oZtoos e^xev^ ov^ av 
iXitig r^ avTx /SeAr/co yeviciai, 

'' Sequitur ratio omnium maxima ad faciendam spem ; nempe 
ex erroribus temporis pneteriti^ et viarum adhuc tentatarum. 
Optima enim est ea reprehensio^ quam de statu civili haud pru- 
denter administrato quispiam his verbis complexus est : — Quod 
ad praeteritum pessiumm est, id ad futura optimum videri debet. 
Si enim vos emnia, quae ad o^icium vestrum spect^nt, praestitis- 
setis, neque tamen res Testrae in meliore loco essent, ue spes 
quidem uUa reliqua foret, eas in melius provehi posse. Sed cum 
rerum vestrarum status, non a vi ipsa rerum, sed ab erroribus 
vestris male se babeat ; speranduni est, ilHs erroribus missis aut 
correctis, magnam rerum in melius mutationem fieri posse." 
Bacon, Nov. Organ, lib. i. Apb. 94. 

Argum. Orat.de Pace. p. 56, 1. 15. xarijyogwv yap o ^ijTcop 
AW^^vov, xa\ TOVTO jxrrdt rwv aAAcuv aurov S«a^AA6<y Sri o'yys/SouAeue 
^iAiT«'9V uf^^ixTuova shai ^fi(raoriai, jxijSevo; aAAou roA/xcuvro^ rouro 
iWr^fja'airiai, jUrijSe ^iKoxparov; toD wavrcov itvaihearTarou, — Locus 
est, ne§) Uapaicp. p. 375. 1. 16. 

^ Ibid. — 1. 22. oAA^^ SijAovoVi t^v vvovotav ISews, /x^ ^o'fij ^iAitt- 
wlt^ety, xa) XP^f^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^affiXecog neia-ieig TOiauTijv yvctfjxijv a^ro- 
^vaa^ai. His verbis ostendere vult Libanius cur orationepn 
lianc De Pace non egerit Demosthenes. 

De Pace. p. 6l. 1. 12. — xal yiq ^ftiy (Atheniensibus) Kflcxe/- 
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foig (Thebanis) roh^ fioriiYjO'ovTeig oLv olofiaiy bI$ t^v olxitoiv ei ri; 
hfifiakoi, fioriielv, ou orvvsirnrTpoiTBViTnv ouSfTf^i^. xa) yoip ai (rvit^ 
yi,a')(lai toOtov e;^ou(ri tov rponov, mv xal ^govrhnBV oaf tjj, xa) to 
irpSiyiuei ^uerei rofoOrov Io'tiv. oux a^p t^^ Tjij; ?xaoToV ^(rriy Exnwg 
ovV lifiiv OUTS OYi^aloig,* a-Ag re ilvut xa) xgartlv roov oLKKaov oKk^ 
(rmg [ih that airavng av jSotiXoivro evsxa yt iat/Toav, xpaxi^iravTOLg 2s 
Tohg kripovg SfcrwoVaj vTrip^etv auraJv ouSs elg, 

Ita legenti putandiim erit op^^i r^; 7(rij^ significare (quod tamea 
signiiicare nou potest) idem quod mtnig, b. e. Juxta, ParUer, 
^X?' ''^^^ '^^^' ^^^ Eomqm dum pares simus. Lego igitur: 
oux, EI MH ci^pi Trig Ttrijj, exuTTog loriv tSwu^ oufl* ^jMtTv otfrt 
Orifialoig' OTA'*OMOinS BOTAETAI <roog Tt that xci\ xpareiv 
Touv iWcov. lit tiobis, et Thebanis^ ita favet unusquisque, vJt 
aqualitatis terminos nee rws nee illos migrare capiat : neque 
salvos essejuxta vult atque in alios dominari. 

De Pace. p. 63. I. ^5. ouxoSv nivfisg xal xojxiSjJ (rp^ffrXiov^ itplg 
hxoL(TTOug xaff ha ovrcoo't ^^i} fr po(revvivr/fji,ivovg wsgi rmv oixelcov xa) 
avayxatoTaToov, vpog avavrag wsg) r^; ev JeX^ot^ <rxiag wv\ ^oXfjx^ 
cat, Sedem in Amphictyonuin consessu umbram appellat Ora« 
tor; rem contentione non dignam^ cum ab eo teneiida esaet^ qui 
jam ante tantam potentiam consecutus fuisset. Atqui, hac 
umbra concessa^ veterator ille Philippus auctoritateni viribus 
adder e^ legibusque et decretis scelerata consilia adjuvare^ spe- 
rabat. 

De Halones. p. 86. I. 24. Xeppov^a-ov ol opot sio-iv oux oyopa, 
aXX' 6 /Scojcto^ ToO Aiog tov oplov og earTt jxsTa^u i7rsAeo5 xou AwKT^g 
eiiCTYjg, o3 ^ ^t^gv^v) EjxeXXe XsppovrjiTou iceo'Sat, &g ye to hwly^afjLfjM 
TO IxJ ToO ^oDfiov TOO Atog ToO ogiou 5»jAo7. ear* 5« tout/* 
TovS? xadi^puaavTO $sa> 'jrspixakkia /Scojxov, 
^?yx^; xal /7reXso5 fj^iartrov opov iifAsvotf 
*EvvasTUi X^^lsj (yyifiriiov* afijAOplrig 8g 
AuTog ava^ pi^axapooy bct) ft^scrog xgovtBrjg, 

^' apLfiopla"] Immortalitas : ilia conditio^ qua? fi^ogcp, necessitate 
fatali occidendi, pereundi, caret, — pro apiopia." Reiske. in 
indice Graecit. Dem. 

Jovem immortalitatis jxecrov esse, quid ad arguraentum hujus 
epigrammatis faciat, nie non inteiligere fateor. Legendum 
puto : 

dfioplvjg Is 
AuTcg avaf pLaxapoov Io-t) fcgcroj x^ov/Sijj. 
dfiopla est, Coniinium. — Ara Jovis inter Leucam et Pteleum 
posita, Jupiter ipse, per figuram, medium confiDium teiier« 
dicitur. 

De rebus Chersonesi. p. 96. 1. 20 owSgv oSv 5xXo iroiouaiy oi 
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xaTijyopoDvTf^ iv u/xiv ^ wgoAlyouo'iv iTratn, jxijSotioDv exslvoo h^ovat, 
ctii xa) ToO /xsXX^(r«i ScotrovTi 8»x»)v, jx^t* woi^cavr/ ye ij auyxaxaTga- 

Tov jtteXX^crai] Vid. p. 9«^. 1. 24. 

De rebus Chersonesi. p. 96- 1. 22. tout sWv oi \oyor jtteAXsi 
9roXio^xe7v. touj "EXXijvaj exS/Scuor jxeXei yap xivi toutcov twv xijy 
'Ao'ioiy olxouvTcov 'EXX^voov. ajxe/vouj jxevT av elsv touv aXXcov ^ t^ 
waTp /§o J , xijSscrflai . 

Fors. TOIOTTOI eW)v ol Xoyor — jxeXXei 9roX*opxs7v,r— Toij 
'EXXijvaj IxS/^cocf. jxIXei yap t<vi tout«v to5v t^v 'Acrlav otxouvTCtfV 
■*£XX^vo>v ; (sic Hermogenes.) afts/vou^ jxevT* «v — x. t. X. 

Post rivi subaud. vfuov. — Does any one of you then care 
about the Greeks who inhabit i\sia ? 

» Truly^ were that the case, they (who interest fliemselves about 
the Asiatic Greeks) would take much more care of others thao 
of their own country. 

Sequitur, xa) roys e\g tov *EXX)jo-grovTOV IxweftxeiV erepov orpa- 
Tijyov, TOtiT* Iot/v. «I yoip .Ssiva Trotei JiottsWij^ xai xotTayei tol 
vXoloL, jxixpov, ciS eivBpeg 'Aii^valoi, fiixpov mvaxiov ravToi fcoLvra xooX6<rM 
WvaiT* av. x«i Xeyoucriv ol vopto* TaoTa, touj aSixot5vT«j siirayygX- 
Xeiv, oi iLOL Aif ov duvavaig xa) rpn^gscriv Tocavraig rifAoig avrobg 
^yXaTTstV l^ff) toOto y Iittiv owep/SoX^ [ji,avioi$, 

TOUT* Ict/v] ecTiv pro sfeoriv. Licet. — Mittere etiam alium 
ducem, — hoc quoque in vestra potestate est. Melius hoc quam 
Diopithem hie conviciis vanis incessere^ illic tantis sumtibus tarn 
multis navibus custodire. 

Aliter accipiunt Wolfius et Reiskius ; sed perperam, ut mibi 
videtur. Ironiam^ quam hie esse putat Wolfius, nullam cerno. 
Secundum Heiskii interpretationem ioconsequentia esset : nam 
quomodo cohaerent hddc-^ Hue tertduni adversariorum criminal 
Clones. Suhmoto Diopitke, suffectum eunt alium imperatorem. 
Si ENIM indigna facit Diopithes, et naves deducit, eum ad 
reatum revocare potestis^ — (duce alio suffectO| quod necesse fuis- 
set) ? Particula xairot, non yag, usus esset Demosthenes^ si id 
quod opinatur Reiskius dicere voluisset. — Addit Orator, aXX' 
ff^r) fih Tovs s^igovg, ovg ovx i<m Xaj3e7v uvo roig voptoi^, xai (rrgotr^ 
/noorag rpiftiv, xa) rptvipug fxvgjx^rsfv, xa! p^p^/xara sWpipuv leiy xa) 
avayxulov hariy eirl 8* ^juie^ auTouj \l/ij^i(rfta, eicrayyeX/a, TrigeiXog. 
TXVT e(rTh Ixolvol* ravr ^v txi ^povotJvrcov uvipmwoDV, eTryigea^ovToov H 
xa) ha<pieipovToi)V Toi 'jrgiyfiaraf a vGv o3to< ttoiouo'i. quae priora 
ilia, xai roys tig r. £. s. t, (T., tout Io-tiv, illustrant* 

De rebus in Chersoneso. p. 99. 1* 3. aXX* Ixelvo^ /tsv (0/Xiir- 
frog) vfjLctiV oTxoi jxsvo'vtcov, ar^oXrjv ayovToov, uyiaivovTcov, (»* 8ei rovg 
TQioLxha ^roiouvTa; vytaivtiv ^^(rai) ^6o ptriy Iv Ei^oia jfaTstrrijo's 
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vfMls 8* ovSe rain afFtkicaadBy ti jtti}S«y iXko i^6Xt<rtt. etK?C iii- 
xuTs, xa) a^ioTaTB $i}Aovari avreS, 

Rescribendum proculdubio^ ufjul^ S* ouSs ravr* ^ AUEKHATSAX* 
BEj — X. T. A. 

De rebus in Cbersoneso. p. 108. I. 26. ri fiiv ifyct waf 

*' Accipi tbrtasse potest pro iwtanuMvcos* Sed malim bunc 
locum sic legere ; to ie roi fiiXrioTa Acysiv ifoipdf omitso nomioe 
eTTKTTtifji^Tllf et TO Rrticulo addito." Wolf. — *' hiricrfjfJLi^ Xiyww ra jSiX- 
Tio'Tot ^i}Ts7rf fcapii tou irag^irroi. ut optima quasque vobis sua- 
deaty eaque, quae suadeat, certissime coguita et perspecta babeat^ 
usu suo, fama, meditatione^ viis aliis quibuscunque varum explo- 
ratur." Reiske in indice. 

Legi possit morijjxiiy, ut constructio sit^ wapd St rov lempwfni 
(^iJTeire) ferior^jxijv (tou) X«y«iv rA fiixuorrm. 

In Pbilippum iii. p. 127. i. 1. Quum Oreum Philippe 
prodendi consilium inissent Oritae quidam, Eupbraeun, qui fem 
coarguerat, in carcerem condi passus est populue^ proditoiibin 
sine poena dimissis. Urbs itaque mox prodita est. rij; tc 
iroXeoos ovrcog aXoucnis cil(r^pws xa) xax&g, ol jxrv (proditorea ic) 
dfypviTi xa) Tvpawoij<ri rov$ rirs o-co^ovro^ aurou;^ xsii riv E^ffBtm^ 
krofiMvs driouv 'woteiv Svras, rou^ jttcv cx/SaXom^* toip; ii ctwoxnl' 
yams. 

Scribendum et dlstinguendum, — ol jxcv ap^ova-i xa) rvpctmovi 
rohg rirB <rooKovra$ aurobg, (illos quorum opera incolumes conser- 
vati fuissenty quum accusasset Eupbrseus,) xa) rdv Edfpaitf 
irolfiovs &riovv toisiv Svras' (eosdem illos qui nihil non in £0- 
phraeum maleficii admittere parati essent:) tou; jUrev eHfia?iims, 
r. S. a— Alludit ad ilia supra^ p. 126. I. I6. bgwv Se roM' 6 
S^jxo; 6 Tcov (igencov, avr) tou, too jxsy (Euphrseo) ^6yfinv, rwg t 
(proditores) aTrorvfiTraviarai* Tolg ftev ovx dpylKsrOy riv 8* hrrrvjitMf 
that Tavra 'jraieiv e^vj, xa) ereyaipt, 

Hujus loci sensum nee \\ oliius nee Reiskius cepit. id quod 
ex illius nota, ex hujus interpunctioney manifestum est— *' tv^ah- 
vouert absolute accipiendum^ inquit Wolfius, quod aequittir,-- 
robs TOT6 ardi^^ovTag — pro rmv tots o-co^oVrav avTobg xcu tJ? EA' 
^pahvy tToiiJt,ov$ orrag otiouv ^roiffiv^ &c. rov; jxffv. InDtperaiit: 
eos^ qui tunc (cum urbs oppugnaretur) et se tuebaotur, id est 
defendebant patriam^ et Euphraeum^ id est vinculis Kberabant; 
qui pro defensione patriae nullum periculum recuaabant^ partim 
ejecerunt, partim occiderunt." 

In Pbilippum iii. p. 128. 1. 13. luwpla xai xox/a rei TtMwra 
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fiAT/&iVy xoi xuKoog fiovXsvofJievous aurovgy xot) firiSh, wv irpocrfjxsi, 
irotelv eieKorrctg* aXKoL toov uirep roov s^igm KsyovTcav uxpoooi^svovCf 
TijXixauTijy riyela-iui itoKiV o\KfiV to fieye^osy mo-tb, |xi)5', otv otiouv iJ, 
iemv 'jTsltreo-ion. Nunquam^ quod sciam, vox hivog per se rcf 
viar^eiv adjungitur, nisi in plurali numero. Malim igitur, — 
cttOTff jX)}SfV^ fify OTiowv Yj, iemv Trelireariui, — vel, mare [J^rfih, jX)j8* av 
orioyy tj, iemv vslceo'ion. 

In Philippum iv. p. 132.1. 18. ol tyi$ exeivou wgoaigi(reu)s, oi 
rvpoLwl^oov xa) ivvaarstcov eniivfi^ovvTiSf xexqaTYjxain fruvroi^oij, 

exelvov] Philippi. 



SYMBOLS CRITICiE 

In auJEDAM LocA Platonis et Horatii. 



is Apologia Socratis, quam Astius quidem, Vir perdoctus et 
adniodum sagax, Platoni, ut rhetoris nescio cujus abortum, 
fidenter abjudicavit^ qua tamen etiam posthac plurimi iique non 
insipientes fruentur ut vera Socratis defensione per Platonem 
pie tradita^ passim quidem, ni fallor^ tradentis ingenio turn ju- 
venili imprudenter immutata^ in egregia igiiur ilia Oratione et 
Socratica et Platonica^ cap. xxiii. extr. in codd. atque editr. 
vet.y etiam in edd. Stephani, Fischeri^ Wolfii^ Beckii, ujxa^ 
iegilur in his : Tavra. yoig, m uvlgss 'A^yivotm, ovts OfiSig ygij woifiv 
Tovs ioxovvrag xoH ovriTmv ri (nam hnr^Thom t% malim cum Bekkero 
pro o^Tfouv^ quod est apud Stephanum, Fischerum, Wolfium, 
Beckium^ et pro 69ri}oDy ri, quod scripsit Heindorfius) Avon, out* 
ay r^fj^sls Troicoii^ev, vfia$ eTttTgifreiv x. r. X. Alii tamen recentio- 
rum prastulerunt, quod conjecit, in Textum recipere ausus non 
est, Forsterus, rifia$ : Jo. Henr. Vossius, Schleiermacherus, 
Heindorfius, Bekkerus. Schleiermacherus quidem trifariam 
nos cogi dicit ad banc lectionem amplectendam, tum proximo 
ijfAeig, tum sequent! vfi^dg, tum simili oppositione in illis (cap. 24) : 
ouTt rjfioig e^/^eiy ufiSig hvrtogxiiv, ody vfJi>oi$ eiil^etrim, quam Vossius 
jam vocaverat in auxilium. Neque tamen bis omnibus quid- 
quam proficitur. Manifesta quidem his locis oppositio reorum 
etjudicum; rei sunt ^|Xff7;, judices uf(.e<^ At si injudicum nu- 
mero nonnulli esse videbantur, qui, ipsi quondam capitis rei, 
iidem suppliciter oraverinl judices tunc suos cum lacrymis alia- 
que turpiter fecerint ad misericordiam movendam : quidni optimo 
sane jure dicere poterat Socrates: oSre viMis Xi^ voish x. r. A. ? 
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Quidniy etiamsi minime prsemiserit quod illi volunt, is/xa;, sine 
u]la ha'sitatione addere liaec : oSr* av f^jxe7^ iroiaofiev, dy^s ^iTge- 
Tsiv — ? Atqui ejusmodi homines inter Socratis jiidices videri 
fuisse, apertiim est ex initio capitis : tu'^ol V ay ri; uftoov ayava- 
XTTfireiev, ava/xyY]0'd«i$ euvTOv, s! 6 jxev xoA IXarrflo rotn'oui' roD ayoovo^ 
aywvi^OfjievoSf SeSeijra/ re xa) Jxersuff rov^ hxafrrois iLrroL ^oXXadv 
Sax^ucoy, ^raiS/a re aurou ava/Sf/Sacacjcteyo^, Tva ?r< /xaAio*ra eXffijSs/i} 
X. T. X. Teinere i}j;itur h. 1. viilgatam deseruit Heindorfius, auc- 
tore Forstero^ ducibus et coniitibus duuniviris eximiis, Vossio 
et Sclileiermacliero. 

Apol. c. XXIX. verba i^\ reivdvai i^ delevit Wolfius, retinuit 
Ileindorfius scribens to i. r. h, Glossam ooinioo sapere mibi 
videntur^ deleta etiam Bekkero, baud scio an ex codicum auc- 
toritate. Capite xxvii. contra Heindorfius cum Scbleierma- 
cbero e margine irrepsisse censet verba toIs'' EvhxoLj quae retinuit 
Wolfius^ uncis inclusit Bekkerus. Mibi quidem non male re- 
tineri videntur. Quod infra c. 31. legitur : iv i o2 etgyoyres 
cLo^^okUv uyoviTi, et Phaedon. non longe ab initio : ^ oux imov o2 
^fXovre^ voL^iimi ; inde saltern, quod vult Heindorfius, non se- 
quitur. 

In Charmide, quern Platonis non esse mibi quidem nondum 
persuasit neque Astius, neque is, qui post eum lenius eandem 
rem tractavit, Socherus, licet opus arduum sit, refutare omnia 
argumenta ab utroque viro doctissimo prolata, cap. x. hapc le- 
guntur : Ka) yoig vvv, e$»}, tout Jctt* to dfji^agTriii^u W8g) tou^ avSgaih 
voyj, Sti x^§^^ flaWgou, arco(^DO(rvvrig re xal vynla$, larpol rivf^ «ri- 
^sipova-iv sTvai. In his Schleiermacherus verba arcoff>o(r6yri$ TBxa) 
vyisioL$ esse censet insititia : ioLTspov pertinere potius ad 4^x^,v et 
(Tcofji.u. Recte, opinor. Suspicatus est etiani Heindorfius, ilia 
pro glossemate habenda esse, in Corrig. et Addend, p. 359' 
Quod tanien dicit, illud Tg ante xa) glossators vix se putare, id 
me quidem nil moratur. Ista, quae a Bekkero uncis certe in- 
clusa sunt, a Platone profecta esse, banc etiam ob causam 
negaverim, quod Socrates Platonicus nusquam sic sejuncturus 
erat (rcof poo-uvr^v et uymav, cui virtus ipsa nihil aliud quam uymti 
'^\)Xhi* Conf. Polit. IV. 18. ed. Ast., coll. Commentt. nieis de 
Plat. Republ. p. 110. 119. 

Cap. xxni. *Eyw yip irov^ ^ V oj, Toi59' wjxoXoyrjxa, euj o{ rk 
Twv aWctiv irqoLTTovTeg (rcti^povov(riv' ^ robg croioOvTaj c6fji,oX6yy^<ru ] In 
haic Heindorfius sciie sic conimentatus est : *' Ego sane, inquil 
ille, hoc concessi, quod temperarites sunt, qui aliena agunt. ^um 
etiam qui faciuut, concessi ? Ita Cornarius, eodemque mode 
Ficinus. £t est haec sane vulgatae hujus scripturae sententia, 
perversa ilia quidem et argumentation! plane contraria. Nimi- 
rum concesserat Critias, ara)<f>poveiv xa) rov; to. rwv fltWow iroioDf- 
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Tu^, Quod quum repugnare dicit Socrates ei fiiiitioni^ qua 
cwppoo-wyjjv esse to tol olutov wgaTreiV posuerit ipse Critias, non 
igitur ara)<ppoviiv illos rot, toov aKKcav TrpiTTovras, respondebit sine 
dubio Critias, aliud esse to tol lauroO TrparTSiv^ aliud to ra iavToO 
voieiv: hoc se munus t^ aroofgoa-uvYi tribuisse, illud iioii item." 
Aliis pluribus adjectis recte dubitans de verboruni integritate^ 
banc tandem emendationem proponit : 'Eyco yap ttov, ^ 8* S^, 
oup^'aSjxoXoyi}xa^ cas ol rot Twv&XXotiv vpiTTOVTB^ (roo^povovcriv, et tou$ 
TToiovvTus oofjioXoyrixa. Mihi sine littera^ cujusquam mutatione 
sic scribi posse videbatur : 'Eyoo yoip irov, ^ f oj, ToOfl' cu/xoXoyi]- 
Xflt, 00$ 01 Ta Tcov aXKoiv irgaTTOvreg (r«)$eovou(r*v, )f tou^ itoiotJvTag 
oofji^oXoyri^^ 5 ^g^ ubinam, inquit ille, hoc concessi, quad tempc- 
rantes sunt, qui aliena agunt, ubi (qua disputationis parte) vel, 
si mavis^ quemadmodum, qui (aliena) /bcz^i/?^ (temperantes esse) 
concessi f Nusquam, inquit, se concessisse, quod temperantes 
sinty qui aliens agant^ in ea disputationis parte^ ubi^ temperantes 
esse, qui aliena faciant, ase omninoconcessum sit. Commode 
igitur statim Socrates : Ehi (uoi, ^v $* eyoo, ou raMv vb KuXels 
TO woieivxa) to npirrnv; 0^ jxsvTOf, e^rj, x. t. X. A oristus aS|u.oAo- 
yri<rot post Perfectum oofji,o\oyri)ca Heindorfio suspectus, potest 
defendi. Eodem fere modo c. 44 in his : ^A yoip vuv ^ lAeyo- 
piBV, 00$ fAeya uv elm otyaiov ij a-oo^goavvri, el TOiot/Toy s7i} — ou jxoi hxou^ 
luey, 00 Kpirlciy xuXms oofioXoyi^xevai. nSog S^ ; ^ !!$.*' On^ ^vS'lyco, 
paSioos (ofuoXoyfia'ap^ey, fxeya n iiyotiov ehaiToi$oivipuyjroi$, x, t. A. 
Horatii Serm. 1. Sat. 2, v. \9.9, 130 Carolus Fea^ clarus ille 
Archapologusj e codd. et edd. vet. nuper edidit: vtB ! pallida 
lecto Desiliat mulier, etc. Lectioni va obstare dicit Bentleius, 
quod in locis a se allatis et similibus va demens, va misera 
junctim construaotur; in va pallida id non possit^ (ridiculum 
enim foret) sed va solum hic et incomitatum incedat. Cui 
principis Criticorum Britannicorum observatioui hoc oppo- 
nere ausim, lectio va! si cui h. I. probetur, eam non nd pallida 
solum referendam videri, sed ad verba pallida lecto Desiliat 
mulier, et ad omnia quae sequuntur v. ISO, 131 : miseram se 
conscia clamet^ Cruribus hac meiuat, doti deprensa, egomet mi. 
Ut Carm. 1. 13, v. 3, 4. i?«/ meum Fervens difficili bile tumet 
jecur. Nam quae Fea ad defendendam lectionem suam profert: 
" Va! interjeclio paveutis, optime : va misera uxori ! clament 
familiares" etc., ea equidem apta huic loco esse negaverim. 
Male enim haec conjunxisse videtur Vir doctissimus : undique 
magno Pulsa domus strepitu resonet, va ! quae eum conjunxisse 
coliigas etiam ex locis ab eo laudatis Sat. 8^ 41. II. Sat. 6, 115. 
At magnus strepitus ille non solum clamore familiariumi sed 
magis etiam janua fracta et latraute cane v. 128. Quanquam 
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veto lectioneni vee! codicum quorundam auctoritate denuo 
commendatain, ezamihe repetito dignam putabam, quam Hein- 
dor6u8 ne verbo qiiidem niemoravit^ pnefero tamen lectioDem 
vulgatam, diligentissimo buic interpret! quoque probatam^ 
vepaltida. 

Sat. I. 4, V. 86 seq. legi scitis : 

Saepe tribus lectis videas coenare qiiatemoSy 
£ (juibiis unus atuet quavis a««pergere cuuctos 
Prseter eum qui prsbet aquam ; etc. 

Pro lectione vulg. vnus Fea e codd. Romania edidit imtu* Pro- 
babiliter. Qualis occurrit Gp. I. 18^ 10 imi Devisor lecti, et 
Serm. II. 8, v. 40, 41 imi Conviva lecti: ejusmodi bomoy qui 
acurrili dicacitate symbolam daret hospiti» b. 1. intelligi poaait, et 
quidem is, qui inio lecto imus recumberet^ ut Petroniua Fes 
jam laudatus c. 38 ait : Vides ilium qui in imo imus recumbiti 

Sat. I. 5. V. 72 lectionem vulg. Pane macros arsitdumtur- 
dos versat in igni, detseruit Fea, Codd. mss. tantum non omni- 
bus et A crone ac Porphyrione invitis, Lambinum secutus, 
edito : Pane arsit, macros dum turdos versat in igni : male. 
Nam quod negat Editor Roraanus, Sjnchjsin iu Serinouibus 
locum habere, id quale sit apparet. Conf. qute de H^perba- 
tis Sermonum Horatianorum monuit Wolfius ad Serm. I. 1^ v. 
88 C' Horatius' erste Satire Lateinisch und Deutsch mit eini- 
gen Sclu)lien. Berlin 181S") p. 23. Cui, ut sxpissime, baud 
nominato quae opposuit Heindorfius (ad eundem locum, p. 20), 
eorum magnae parti non assentior. Haud temere vero ejusmo- 
di Hyperbata ab Horatio adhibita putemus. Hie enim, quae 
sub luce videri vellet motae mentis notio, earn ipsa loci in verbis 
singulis collocandis assignati insolentia insigniorem reddidit : ut 
h. 1. macros, (macri scilicet turdi in igni versati operas pretium 
erant tantis turbis excitandis!) ut I. 1, 88 nt/Z/o (si nuUo, ne 
roinimo quidem, labore tuo retinere servareque amicos velia, na- 
tura quos tibi dat, cognatos) ; H. 1, 60 scribam (qualiscunque 
erit vitae color, in proposito susceptoque scribeudi consilio per- 
manebo). 

Sat. I. 9^ 43 seq. 

— — Maecenas qiiomodo tecum ? 

Hinc repetit. Paucurum hominuin, et mentis bene sane 
Nemo dexterius fortuna est usu$« Haberes 
Magnum adjutorem, posset qui ferre secundas, 
Hunc hominem velles si tradere: dispeream, ni 
Summosses omnis. 

Heindorfio verba mentis bene sana, si Horatii ore prolata 
samantur, mira esse videntur ; quae sequuntur, Nemo dexterius 
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fortuna est uius, ab eodem de Maecenate suo nebuloni isti dicta^ 
vere.contumdiosa. Hurc potius verbis paucorum hominumet 
mentis bene sana et interrogation! suae Meecenas quomodo tecum? 
causam, et comlitioniy quam fert v. 46^ haberes magnum adjuto- 
rem etc., commendationem addere velle. Verba Macenas^ 
summosses omnis jam Turnebum et Torrentium importuno isti 
tribuisse, atque etiam Bentleium sic distinxisse, non bene de- 
sertos a recentioribus. Rationibus ab Heiudorfio allatis equi- 
dem non acquiescebam. Verba Paucorum hominum, et men* 
tis bene sana multo apttus Horatio tribui etiamnum puto. Nam 
ilia: Paucorum hominum hujus et ingenio et consilio multo 
magis conveniunt, quam fatui hominis perveniitati ; base mentis 
bene sana sensu vocis cautus vere sumta (Sat. I. d. 61, 62. pro 
bene sano Ac non incauto) idem fere repetunt, quod Serm. I. 
6, V. 50, 5 1 de Maecenate suo ad Maecenatem ipsum scripsit : 
Preesertim cautum dignos adsumere prava ambitione procul{sc, 
Syras). Utri vero verba Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus as- 
signemus ? Haec de M^secenate sumta, nee Poetae nee moles- 
tissimi hominis consilio respoudere dico. De Poeta recte Jam 
negavit Heindorfius. At ne importuno quidem hoc convenmnt 
loco, licet fortuna dexterrime usum esse tali homini est ad sum- 
mam laudem pervenisse. De Maecenatts fortuna, et quomodo 
ea iisusesset Maecenas, nunc minime omnium quaerebatur : suam 
cogkans et aucupans qui repraesentatar, Horatii fortunam om- 
nino praptendere poterat aucupio. At num, quod Heindorfio 
placet, verbis, ut ab omnibus hodie leguntur : Nemo dexterius 
fortuna est usm^ Quaero : si ex inepti pravique hominis senten- 
tia Horatio nemo dexteiius fortuna est usus : num magno adju-* 
tore tum opus erat i Quid ? quo nemo dexterius fortuna est 
tisus scilicet, num ei rivales adhuc subraovendi i Minime : sub- 
moti fiiissent omnes. He plura : conjecturam aiFerre liceat 
subtimenti, ne qui forte me oblitum esse putent, quam lubrica 
sit conjiciendi via in scriptore tot doctissimis iisdemque acutissi- 
mis viris toties tractato et polito. 

Nemo deteriut fortuna est usus. Haberes 
. Magnum adjutorem, posset qui ferre secundas, 
Uunc iKNninem veiles si tradere. Dtspeream, ni 
SubiBOsses omnia. 

Hoc si scriptam reperirem, acquiescerem. Homrni importuno, 
fatuo, maligno haec juncta optime, puto, convenirent. Deterius 
h. 1. idem fere esset quod minus, ut Sat. I. 10, 90 : doHturus 
sipl<tceant spe Deterius nostra. £p. I. 10, 19- Deterius Li» 
bycis olet aut niiet herba lapillis f^ Ita tamen, ut major vis iili 
vocabulo his quoque locis insit quam simpliei minus. Deterius, 
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i. q. minus bene, medium esse quodam roodo videtur inter pejus, 
Horatio etiam frequentatum, et minus. Nemo, inquity fertuna 
sua minus usus est, quam tu, Quinte, qui per MaKenatis fami- 
liaritatem ad summum venire potuisses: me adjutorem si habe- 
res, quicunque obstant quin tu quam longissime procedas, atatim 
submoveres omnes. Unum addo. Horatius quum omittere 
soleat ilia inquam, inquit, ubi, uter loquatur, manifestum est, 
addere tale quid solet ac debet, ubi obscurum esse possit. In 
vulgata lectione Nemo dexteriusfortuna est usus, an base de 
Maecenate dicantur, an de Horatio, et quo sensu, ambigitur. 
Ambiguitatis culpa haeret in ipso Poeta, si sic scripsit. In con- 
jectura nostra nihil ambigui: de Maecenate nemo turn ne som- 
niaret quidem. 

In iis quas statim se^uuntur v. 47 : Non isto vivitur illiCf 
Quo tu rere modo : lectionem a Bentleio et e codd. receptam 
et exemplis iirmatam vivitur non bene commutavit Fea cum 
altera vivimus. Hanc illius interpretamentum recte dicit Bent- 
leius. Illud hoc urbanius. ^ 

Sat. II. 2, V. 14. Cum labor expuUrit fastidia. Sic ex uno 
Ms. atque ex multorum codicum, qui ha bent extulerit, vestigiis 
vere edidisse censeo Bentleium, non motus iis, quas Heiodor- 
fius et Fea, qui lectionem vulgatam extuderit tuentur, opposue*- 
runt. Extundere enim aliquid, Bentleius multis exemplis pro- 
bat, non esse excutere, ut ejicias et expellas, sed ut inveniaa et 
obtineas. tieindorfius quidem negat, consilium aliquid produ- 
cendi aut lucrandi(^^ die Absicht, etwas hervorzubringen und zu 
gewinnen'') inesse verbis Ceisi IV. 4. Aliquando, gutture et 
arteriis exulceratis, Jrequens tussis sanguinem quoque extundit. 
At producendi etiamsi absit consilium, tussis tamen excutiendo 
producit sanguinem, ut vel hoc exemplo Bentleii observatio 
confirmetur. Qui quod dicit, id non solum de tali consilio in- 
telligenduni^ sed etiam de tuli modo ; eamque explicationem 
patiuntur ipsa ejus verba : '^ Extundere aliquid non est excu- 
tere, ut ejicias et expellas, sed ut invenias et obtineas ;'* atque 
ilia praeterea, quae sequuntur : '^ Id poUiceri tibi ausim, ubicum- 
que hoc vocabulum occurrit, eodem quo in bis locis sensu in- 
veniendi, acquirendi, impetrandi, extorquendi venire." Apte 
idem laudavit Epist. II. 2, 137: Expulit helleboro morbum 
bilemque meraco. Quem e Quintiliani Instit. Orat. 1. 3. (^. 6.) 
locum attulit Fea (Sunt quidam, nisi institeris, remissi: quidam 
imperia indignantur : quosdam continet metus, quosdam debt" 
Wat : alios continuatio extundit, in aliis plus impetus facit.) 
ut probaret, extundere nostro loco idem esse quod retundere, 
reprimere, enervare, eo parum intellecto mire abusus eat Vir 
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clarissimus. Nam extundere ibi, arguta elegaiitia adhibitum, 
wgnificat extundendo effingere. Vid. Spaldingii doctam anno- 
tationein, Vol. i. p. 52. 

CJJtOLUS MORGENSTERN. 

Dorpati, 1821. 
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ayysKovs. 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

JlrORUM namero qui de hoc loco sententias suas protale- 
Hint G. B — m adjangtam videmas. — lUe quidem novum 
nobis textum effinxit, nuUoque adjavante manuscripto^ le- 
gere nos docet. No. xlvii. pag. li9. 

J*a TOVTO ov 6o\lotv jx^ yvv^. h^iovtrot ive^r, e7r) Tti^ xe$«X^^ t>)v 
oiyouorav yiXsov. 

Constat antem inter omnes, ubi omnium manuscriptorum 
est lectio concors^ ibi mutationi nullum esse locum. Quam 
legem in sacra Scriptura indaganda jam diu stabilitam esse 
novimus. Locus sane difficilis nobis objicitur ; sed ilium 
more Alexandrine 6* B. tractare conatur, et, quem solvere 
hand valet, scindere gestit nodum. Omnes quidem Codices 
Apostolo acceptum referunt, J<a roOro 6<p§i\et ^ yvvrj, x. t. k. 
G. B. autem " legere solet," Jiei tout© ou ioklav /x^ yyy^. 
Scripsit S. Paulus, prout iidem testantur manuscript], h^ovr 
<r/av?p^f4v: — Sed mira G. B — ii in torquendo solertia emit 

Culpatur a quibusdam hodiemorum Criticorum nimia 
timiditas (inter hos tamen vester G. B. numerari minime 
periclitatur) : itiutanda subinde sedes est, inquiunt, non 
tantum Uteris sed verbis etiam, imo vero et sententiis, ho^ 
rum in multis qui hodie extant manuscriptorum, antequam 
ad pristinam pervenerimus veritatem. At, mehercule, gras- 
satur hujusmodi licentia, et labitur illico tota scrip torum 
auctoritas. Ut ut solutissima sit librariorum incuria, 
rare tamen tam longe progreditur ut flagitemus tantas caedes, 
tam fcedas quas hodie videmus vcterum lectionum trunca^ 
tiones. 
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Quandoque accidere potest (equidem nnllas nego) ut exn- 
lare possint alia e scriptis vocabala« alia autcm sabstitnan- 
tur^ utque commode inter se locum commutent vel claoBolaBy 
vel sentcntiae. — At sub habili judice haec omnia fieri de- 
bent. — Ego vcro cognoviy baud quidem yocibns demtiSy 
nedum sententiis : sed uno vel altero literae nexn, yel etiam 
lineola mutatis^ optimas in scriptis antiquis emendationes 
esse factas. Vindemiator pnidens baud temere, strictove 
gladio, sed cauto cultello ad vites resecandas manom ad- 
movet. Sed aliud est indicare pravum, aliud patefacere 
rectum. Interpretatur 6. B. hoc modo novam snam lec- 
tionem '' Quapropter minime mulier capiti imponat yela- 
men, risus excitatumm." 

Sed ubi videre est roO i^t oDo-a yersionem ? Nnsquam. 
Nee, mebercule, opus est : quoad enim Apostoli scopum, 
yox ilia prorsus otiatur. Agitur quandoquidem, non de 
l^ioucri} muliere, sed de ilia quae in ecclesia versatur.-^Nec 
fiocci pendendum to ou, quia to '' A^i roOro ioXleif, x. r. K" 
adjecto hoccine, yel demto adverbio, enndem efficit sensmn. 
Forsan respondeatur, yocabula ou jx^ sensu negatiyo pas- 
sim concurrunt : — concedimus : attamen nuUibi hoc fit alio 
nomine, ut hie videmus io\lav, interjecto. Quinetiam 6. B*, 
utpote Apostoli interpres, jubet ; '^ minime mulier capiti 
imponat yelamen :*' sed yersum ad proximum adearans vi* 

Suri : wSi<ra Si ywij vpotret^ofiivii ^ vpo^t^Ttvova'a oacaraxeiXjiinxf 
xe^aK§ xaraia^vvsi t^v xefaKrjv kavrris, — Unde in causa est yUT 

eruditnSy ut ipse sibi pugnet Apostolus, utque re yera ad- 
hortetur foeminam xuraKrxji^tiv ti^v xs^ax^l haec denique 
omnia efficiuntmanifestam ayoxoXoui/oVyproculquedabio pes- 
sundabunt noyam banc quam proponit nobis 6. fi. lectio- 
nem ; suntque monumento quanta modestia nos accingere 
debeamus ad Antiquorum scripta refingenda. Breyi autem 
recenseamus opiniones illas quae in hac Ephemeride hoc- 
cine de loco hue usque yulgatae sunt. No. i. pag. 100, a 
B. opportune adnotatur anadogia potestatis et yelaminis, — 
atque ad Hebraeae linguae proprietatem respicit. Docet quo-' 
que Kircherus, optimae Concordantiae auctor, TTl radad 

significare '' actionem superioris in personam yel rem infe- 
riorem, sicut domini in servum, regis in ciyes, et cetera," 
a quo deriyatur TT) r'deed ^^ yelamen quo mulieres caput 

yelabant." Apostolus, non tantum Corinthias, sed et 
Corinthi degentes Hebraeas mulieres hac epistolae sectione 
compellat. Tunc temporis enim, foeminis tum Judaicis turn 
Ethnicis manebat prisca consuetude, ut capite yelato sub- 
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jectioBis symbolum exhiberent: unde fit mira Paulinas 
phrasis propiietas ; yoluit enim ut solis mulieribus, non veto 
promiscue cum viris^ bsec capitis obductio usurparetur. 
Namque prisco tempore viris turn Hebraeorum turn Ethni- 
corum mos erat velato capite precari Deum. Pro c^rto 
quoque babetur ipsos Judseorum' pontifices tiaram quan- 
dam capite gestasse dum in templo rem divinam faciebant. 
Etiam hodie videre licet libro in quodam, cui titulus est> 
si non fallat memoria, " Gemme antique Jigurate colle spo^ 
siziani de P. Maffei per Rossi, Romae 1707 et 9." imagines 
plurimas quae ipsos depingunt sacerdotes obducto capita 
adstantes ad aras, huncque morem his verbis reprehendit 

Apostolus : vois avTfp TTpoa-eu^oiJ^eyOi ij ;rpo^i]rsuctiv xaru xef «eX^^ 
?p^av xarawrp^uvgi t^v xe^aA^v. No. IV. 800. 0l\o$ pro " toi^ 
ayyiXou^y' at nuUo favente manuscripto, nee depulsa loci 
obscuritate, oAAigXou^ substituere vellet; quoad cetera 
vulgatam complectitur versionem. No. v 1 1 1. 273. prout opi- 
natur B. qui prioribus, sequente Harwoodio, suffragatur, 
vertere debemus hi roug ayysAou^ " propter exploratores." 
Idem videtur Barkero, No. xi. 1. qui narrat quoque 
(No. XL. 322.) Antonii Borremansii dialogum (Amst. 
1678) sequenti faventem interpretationi : nempe> '' Ideo 
debet mulier potestatem habere supra caput propter ange- 
los." Hac pendente disceptatione meam quoque proposui 
humillime sententiam, (No. i. 252.) qua) vulgata nititur. 
Ab hac prolata opinione jam undecim anni ejffluxerunt. 
Sed nihil muto, nisi quod ad periphrasin attinet per quam, 
quum interpretari vellem hi robs ayyekovs, Anglice dedi '^ in 
reverence to the angels.'^ Nunc vero eadem mihi cum 0iX^ 
opinio (No. iv. 800.) scilicet vulgatam interpretationem, si 
per angelos^ coelo degentes, vel nuncii coelestes intelligendi 
sunt> dogma nescio quid nocivum vel quandam IdololatriaD 
speciem praa se ferre — quo nihil magis alienum ab ApostoK 
mente fingi potest. Qua de causa Angelorum in cultu mulie- 
res debent se praebere conspectas ? Hoc namque in Epistola 
ad Coles, ii. 18. clare interdictum invenimus — Mrfiu$ vi^ag 
xara^fofiiviToOf 6i\wv h ra^f fvo^po<ruvi} xu) dpvjO-KBioi rm ^yylXcov. 
Malo> post Sia 70US otYyikovs, subinteUigere r^; exxXifo-ia^:^ nam. 



* Vide Exodum xxviii,4. et factam mentionem de yestibus summo pon- 
tifici propriis, inter quas notatur nfijyo miznefetb, tiara quam inter sacra 
saceraos gestabat * * : * 

^ De Angelis Ecclesise, vide in Johanms Apocal^psi passim. Ministri^ 
Doctores^ vel Nuncii Ecclesiae intelliguntur. 
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teste Apostolo passim in Epistolis ad Corinthios, ad Timo- 
theum, ad Titam, atqne alios, ii ixxXijo-ia, et mnlto magis o» 
ayyiXoi Trjs ixxKri^las, insignem in mores fioemineos censaram 
exercebant. 

Nitamur denique, quantum fieri possit^ ut hujas loci 
tenebris scintillulam saltern luminis injiciamus. 

Hunc morcm decorum Corinthiis imbuere maltis modis 
aj^greditur Apostolus. Primum adhibetur argnmentum a 
distinctione quadam Divinarum Personarum^quaeqnum dig- 
nitate sint quodam modo diversae, his personis tamen com- 
parantur et viri ordo excelsior^ et foeminse snbmissa, sed 
nihilo minus proxima conditio. Ex. gratia: dixw St v/jms 

tlSivon ou 'jravTOs aydpos 4 xe^aXij 6 Xpurros iorr xsfaX^ Si ywatxis 6 

avrip' xe^oiX^ Se XpKTTou 6 Siis. Deinde^ ad hoc decus magis dili- 
gendum, hortatur Corinthios ut ipsam Naturam dncem adhi- 

beant : ^ ouSe aurv^ ^ ^uci^ hloL<rxu v[Ms oti 6 av^^ /xey heiv xof/Lo, 

aTijx/a oturm hri ; Postea, ut officia hsec recusantibus nullum 
sit refugium, eos rapit ad innatam sibi ipsis conscientiam, 

*Ev vfiiv auTols x^lvsTS, irptTPOV eori yvvalxa axaraxikinrrov ra Ben 

wpwreuxea-ioti ; Postremo, securi reponamus, reddamusque di- 
reptum manuscriptis honorem — Jia^ toGto 6^etXMi ^ yw^ l^ou- 
<rlsiv ?j^giv M Tri$ xi^uXri$ hoi tov$ ctyyikovs (subintelligo) Tijj 
BxxXy^alas : Propterea debet mulier potestatem habere (vel, ex- 
hibere) supra caput propter Angelas (Ecclesiae). En quam 
proxime haec versio ad vulgatam accedat ! Tota vero clau- 
sula sensu quidem notabili et ancipiti, at de industria 
scrip ta fuisse videtur. Constat enim to ix^iv h^ova-lav ubique 
significare^ habere potestatem : adjectis tamen vocabulis M 
xe^aXrjs eavrris, primi commatis frangitur vis, nihilque alind 
exprimit periodus, quam habere vel exhibere potestatem qua 
supra se ipsam est, vel subjectam se prabere. Quoniam autem 
T« 6;^6«v e^ova-loiVy &c., imperlum vel auctoritas, rcS M xt^ox^; 
kaurris subjcctio significatur; hoc nimirum fecit Apostolus 
ad docendum, tempus turn demum advenisse quo foeminas 
major esset impertienda dignitas ; attamen esse perquam 
necessarium ut haec libertas cum submissa modestia con- 
juncta esset; atque hie sensus quam clarissime oritur, si 
post l^oua-lav subintelligatur ex rou avhpos, emphasi posita in 
Tco hi Adde quod haec praepositio cum genitive con- 
juncta melius exprimit r^v roi) uTrorao-o-so-dai lUuv. — Adeo non 
prava lectio in tm If oucriav extat, ut vox aptior vel plehior 
eligi non potuisset ad veros variosque Apostoli mentis af- 
fectus exprimendos. Hand enim dicitur ^ yvv^ Suya|;iiiy, sed 
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e^ova-lav ^bi : tco " ivvafi,ig*' propria alicui potestas signifi- 
catur^ scilicet ^ ivvai^ig roD Oeou ; e^oua-la. autem> si etymologice 
deducatar^ inveniemus oucr/a " essentia^' et If, nempe If Irepou, 
a6 alio quodam. Vocabolo b^ovo-Ix, igitur, ad superius aliquid 
relatio subintelligitur ; to e^"'' quoque, nisi nobis amissa 
sit verior lectio vapi^Biv, nihilominus pro ipsa ssepissime 
usurpatur ; et, Lexicis data fide, significat cingere, circum" 
dare : 6<psl\Bi ^ yuv^ If ouo-/av ix^iv, debet ergo mulier relationem 
ad aliquid superius exhibere supra caput. Haeccine explica- 
tio versibus cum praecedentibus optime concordat. Ou yip 

IcTiv avYjp Ix YVVMXO$y aXkoi yvvrj If av^pog, xoA yotp oux, IxtiVJij 
avrip hoi r^y yvvalxoc, aAAa yuv^ ha rov olv^pa. Haud dubium, 

recte conjicit Barkerus, No. xi. 3. scilicet acum discrimi- 
nalem, aut hasta ^guram, quam foeminse supra caput exhi- 
bebant, antiquum designasse Subjectionis symbolum ; his 
autem verbis Ifouo-iav ?;^siv minime opinor ad eadem re- 
spexisse Apostolum; excerpta quidem quae vir doctus nobis 
impertitur, apud Romanas in usu fuisse hoc ornamentum, 
indicant : sed satius esset si demonstrasset apud Coriu- 
thias hunc morem extitisse ; agique quaestionem de nuptis 
mulieribus tantum ; (innuptae vero, duce ipso Barkero, 
acum banc non gestabant). At fceminis uuiversis in Eccle- 
siam introitus erat ; et, nullo discrimine, iria-ais rals ^r^oo-eu- 
X^fJ^vAis, rj npopriTBvo6(rM$, vel nuptis, vel innuptis, dirigii 
Apostolus orationem. Quinetiam S. Pauli hortatio non est 
de more quovis omandi crines, at simpliciter 76p» toO xukCv- 
TB(r6ai T^v X€^aXi]y iv rg lxxXi}<ria. Ex his colligere possumus, 

mulierem quacnnque conditione, quamvis acu discriminali 
vel quovis alio modo crines omatam, si quando absque 
yelamiue ccetibus in publicis orabat vel prophetabatur, pec- 
casse in Apostoli mandatnm. — Audiamus vers. & Ei yag 
ov xaroLXotktnrrrroLi yuv^ xa) xtipa^M : inde to xojxav, alere crines, 
avffu rou xaraxoLXvitTBo-iai aequo valebat ac to xs/gao-dai : — acum 
autem discriminalem gestare nihil aliud erat quam certo 
modo alere vel omare crines, fiebatque capite apertOy hac 
ergo consuetudine peccabatur in mandatum. Atqni tan- 
dem liquidissime apparet quam longissime abfuisse ab 
animo S. Pauli, quando scribebat ope/x« ^ yvvr^ ^ov<r{otv ^eiv 
l^ri T^; xe^oA^;, ut commendaret vel etiam desiguaret morem 
decies a se postulatis adversantem. Cunctas e contrario 
foeminas clare jubet operire caput in Ecclesia versantes^ 
quod omnes homines a Christo nato intellexerunt; ubicunque 
enim orbis terrarum floret Christianismus^ ha&c consuetudb 
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jam diu viget et vigebit. Ex hiraae onmibiig peipensis 
mihi sedet senteutia de hoh mutandU Manu$criptu: — Quo* 
ad autem B— ii coDJecturam, Im rovro ov AtAiay, ». r. A., 
banc quidem existimo viri hujus iDgenio cmdito indignii- 
simam. 

W. 
Dabam Liverpoolii D. 3. jiprilis, 1822. 



OBSERVATIONS 

On that part of a work entitled, EMPEDOCLIS ET 
PARMENIDIS FRAGMENTA EX CO- 
DICE TAURINENSIS BIBLIOTHECJE 
RESTITUTA ET ILLUSTRATA, AB AME^ 
DEO PEYRON, LIPSIjE, 1810, in which the 
author, treats of the genuine Greek text of the Com- 
mentary of SimpUcius in AristoteUm De Ccsh et 
Mundo. 

Xhe intention of the learned Professor Peyron in this part of 
his work, is to demonstrate that the Greek text of the Venice 
edition of this commentary of Simplicius is a translation by some 
modern Greek sophist from a barbarous Latin version of this 
work made by Guillelmus de Moerbeka, in the 13th century. 
And the Professor thinks that he has most satislBCtorily proved 
this to be the case^ from this version of Moerbeka so exactly 
corresponding with the Greek of the Venice edition, which is 
faulty in the extreme^ as he shows in many instances by com- 
paring it with the Codex Taurinensis of this work^ in which 
alone the genuine text of Simplicius is to be found. 

Plausible however as the Professor's argtiments in support of 
this opinion may appear to be^ 1 trust that the following mstan- 
ces of variations between the version of Moerbeka^ and the 
Greek of the Venice edition, will be found to be at least equally 
powerful in proving that the latter is not a translatidn of the 
former. 

But previous to the detail of these instances, it is necessary 
to observe, in the first place, that I am in possession of the first 
edition of this version of Moerbeka, which was published at 
Venice in the year 1540, of which the Professor says, (p. S.) "At 
quum banc habere hue usque non licuerit, utor alia editione anni 
1563. ibidem fol/' He adds, " Ha;c etsi dicatur in fronte novi- 
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ter fere de integro interpretata^ ac cum jfidissimis codicibus 
Griecis recens collata, tamen quam parum promissis editor ste* 
titerit^ vel ex eo licet agnoscere^ quod postremi duo libri edun* 
tur ex Guilielmo Morbeto Do Interpreter Priores duos^ licet 
nuspiam appareat nomen interpretis^ a versione Mo'erbeka pei> 
iiitus fuisse desumtos, turn ex barbarica scripturay turn ex pari 
interpretandi modo^ plane judico/' And he concludes with ob- 
serving, that he shall cite this edition of 1563 as the true version 
of Moerbeka. In the second place^ it is remarkable that this 
version, which the Professor confidently ascribes to Moerbeka, 
should in the first edition of it be said to have been wholly made 
by Guillermus Morbetus ; for the following is the title of this 
translation: Simplicii Philosophi jicutissimi Commentaria in 
Quatuor Libros De Celo Aristotelis, Guillermo Morbete Inter* 
prete. Qtue omnia^ cum Jidissimis Codicibus Gracis recens 
col/ata fuere. Veneliis 1540. Whether therefore this Mor* 
betus is in reality the same with Mo'erbeka^ who was the Arch- 
bishop of Corinth in the ISth century, and whose version of the 
treatise of Proclus De Providentia ' is extant in the 8th volume 
of the Bibliotheca of Fabricius, 1 shall leave to others to deter- 
mine^ who are better qualified than 1 am for such philosophical 
discussions. I shall only remark, that to me it appears that the 
version of Proclus De Providentia, which is ascribed to Moer- 
beka, is far more barbarous than that of Simplicius De Coelo, 
which is ascribed to Morbetus ; and this opinion of mine might 
be corroborated by many instances, if it were necessary. It is 
however suificient for my purpose that this edition of 1540 is 
that of which the edition of 1563 is a reprint. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed to the detail of in- 
stances, which sufficiently, as I conceive, confute the opinion of 
Professor Peyron, that the Venice Greek edition of Simplicius 
De Coelo is a translation of the Latin version of that work by 
Moerbeka, or Morbetus. 

In the first place, in p. i. of the Preface,^ we have in the Latin, 
'^ Sed si velit aliquis Aristotelis theoriam de mundo videre, in 
omnibus simul ipsius negotiis naturalibus, primum de mundo 



 At the end of my translation of Proclus on the Theology of Plato, 
in S vols. 4to, I have given a translation of this treatise of Proclus, ac- 
companied by Bumeroiis emendations of the text. 

* All the following citations are maile from the above-mentioned Latin 
version of Morbetus, and the notes in the margin of it, which were made 
by me fi^m comparing it with the printed Greek edition of this work, 
when I was engaged in translating all the works of Aristotle. 
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tractasse dicenduin." But in this passage^ the Greek word 
for primiun is wanting in the original. A httle after^ in the 
passage, " Ad alios auteni expositores dicendum, quod non vi- 
detur sernio de qiiatuor elenientis in his prater iiecessarium, 
neque sinipliciter prsetcr theoriani de cclestibus asaumptus esse, 
sed priiicipaliter de ipsis docet/' the Greek for the words prater 
necessariumf i. e. xapa. to avayxonov, is wanting in the Venice 
edition. In p. 3 a, " niotus quideni eniin unimalium (ut aeatimo) 
neque unus proprie est, cum liat secundum extensionem et in- 
flexioneni menibrorum." But the Greeks instead of ^eoooy for 
animalium, lias erroneously (tooiaoitsov. 

Again, in p. 7 a, ** et quideni et totuni a sui unionemin seipso 
producit propriaui discretionem." The whole, or the universe, 
from the union of itself, produces in itself a proper distinction 
and separation [of its parts.] But the Greek for unionem has 
erroneously ovo/xaro;, instead of evon^ro;^ which the interpreter 
found in his Ms. In p. 8 b, Comment. 15. Simplicius having ob- 
served, that Aristotle in what he there says departs nauch from 
nature, contrary to his usual custom, oti eri toXu irxgei ro itoi 
aiFofimvu Trig ^v(rea)gy adds, according to the Latin interpreter, 
" haec enini sunt mntahilia :" but the Greek has rightly BuufuaroL 
yap TuvTu. P. JOtl. Comment. 20. '' appetitus eniui et totius et 
partium est ad medium, et apud illud salvari volunt et contineri, 
vagam in sui ipsorum natura consistentiam habentia." In this 
passage the Greek for the word vagam is wanting in tlie Venice 
edition. P. 146. '' Sed quoniam duorum horum sernio totus 
diet us est, uno quidem, si debeat aliquid generari et corrumpi, 
oportet esse omiiino subjectum aliquod et contrarium ex quo fit 
et in quod corrumpitur, altero autem quod circitlari motui non 
est moius contrarius." Here the Greek word which should 
correspond to circularly is in the Venice edition erroneously 
^\)<rvy instead of xuxXixcp; I say erroneously y for it is a well- 
kno wn position of Aristotle, that to a circular motion no other 
motion is contrary. And shortly after in the same page, Sim- 
plicius shows that Aristotle and 'Plato are not discordant with 
eac h other, when the former asserts that the world is unbes^teHf 
and the latter that it is generated; because according to JPIatOi 
tho ugh the world perpetually proceeds from its cause, yet as 
every thing which derives its existence from a certain cause is 
generated^ the universe also, in consequence of not being self- 
subsistent, is generated. Hence he observes, '' genitum autem 
CO mnmniter dicitur quod suiipsius subsistentiam ab aliqua causa 
ac cipit ; etenim quod fit^ abaliquo faciente fit, et quod generatiir 
a b aliquo generante generatur, et impossibile, ut ait Plato, sine 
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causa generationem habere ; et palam^ quod secundum hoc in^ 
geuitum est quod primum omnium causa, quod et ununi et sim- 
plicissimum est^ siquidem omnia participant uno, et quod non 
participat uno, nihil est: quod autem unum nihil participat 
multitudine: quare genitum omnem multitudinatum eat.'' In 
this passage, in the original, instead of ayw^ov^ ingenitum, 
whicn Morbetus evidently read in his Ms., and which is the true 
reading, we find by a strange blunder xex^pia-jtteyov, in the printed 
Greek. P. 156, in the first line of the page, '' corrnmpitur 
enim aqua ab igne in ignem." But the Greek, instead of vda)g, 
aqua, has erroneously riva. Thus too in the same page, at the 
beginning of the second column, '^ et quamvis habeat aliquid 
animale nutritiva virtus, tamen secundum naturales transmuta- 
tiones ita perficitur/' But the Greek, instead of ^/up^ixov, ani- 
male, has erroneously fva-iaov. 

In p. 17 a. Comment* £3, in which Simplicius is speaking of 
augmentation, we have in the Greek to yap uvreo Tr^ocmSff/xevov, xai 
evavTiov xai Ojctofov son ajjrca cp icpofm^sr&Li, i. e* '^That which is 
added to a thing, is both contrary and similar to that to which it is 
added." Butjthe Latin has, '^ quod enim ipsi quod apponitur est 
contrarium,etsimili eiscilicetcui apponitur contrarium est.'' This 
however is erroneous, and not what Simplicius meant in this place 
to say. For he had just before observed, that augmentation is a 
certain generation, and that a thing w*hich is increased, is in- 
creased from something which is contrary to it. I'he Greek 
therefore is right, and the Latin is evidently not that from which 
it was translated. P. 176. ** Deinde dicendum (ut estimo) 
quod Arist. non omnem alterationem abnegat a celestibus : non 
enim utique et imperfectivam invicem tarditatem et transum^ 
tionem." But the Greek of the latter part of this sentence is, 
ovh yap njy TffXeieoTixijy irpo$ oLkkf^Xu jxeraSoo'iy xai lAiraXyj^iv, which 
is correct ; but the Latin is erroneous in the extreme. For the 
intention of Simplicius in this part of his Commentary, is to 
show that Aristotle does not deny all change of quality (aKKoKoa-iv, 
in Morbetus alterationemj in the heavenly bodies ; since he 
does not deny of them a mutual communication and reception 
[of light and power] of a perfective nature. In p. 18 a, Com» 
ment. 26. Simplicius says, conformably to Aristotle, that it is im- 
possible an immortal nature [i. e. the heaven] should not be co- 
adapted to an immortal being [i. e. to deity.] And that as 
this is asserted by all men, not only by the Greeks, but also by 
the barbarians, it shows that such an opinion is natural to the 
souls ofmen,iv raig T{/u;(ai$T0i>y aySpcovcuy ; — so the Greek, but the 
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Latin of Morbetus has^ in animalibus. P. 18 a, Commeot. £?• 
'^ Si eiiim mundani Dii, quod quidem tanquam probatam et e?i- 
dens dimisit^ est aliquod divinum corpus exemptum ab ipris.'' 
But in the Greek fyxo<r/tioi, mundani^ is wauting; and for 
e0i}pi}|X8voy, exemptum, it is necessary to read ff^i^pnjftn^y* 
In the same page also^ and shortly after, we find in the 
Latin, '^ Audivi autem ego iBgyptios quidem astrorum observa- 
tione, habuisse descriptas non paucioribus quam a quinque milli- 
bus annorum, Babilonios autem adhue a pluribus." But the 
Greek, instead of five thousand years, which is doubtless what 
Simplicius wrote, has ovx BXajTotriv 17 ho^iAioi; wiwm^^for not 
less than two thousand years. Again, in the same page, the 
following passage, Comment. 25, which I had overlooked, is de- 
fective, but the deficiency is supplied in the Greek. The pas- 
sage is, " mihi enim non frustra videtur ultimo appoBuiaae, [inh 
possible,] sed tanquam omnibus bis secundum paasionea acee- 
dentibtts/' But the Greek rightly adds, afioipov iet^ roy ovpavw, 
which Morbetus has not translated. And a few lines after die 
Latin has, '^ hoc enim tanquam suppositiones accipiens ex ipsis 
contraria conclusit." But the Greek which should correspond 
to contraria conclusit, is so far from this correspondence, that 
it is rov ovQuvov uytfrfrov a-WBTrspuvi, 

Again, m p. 23 b, near the bottom, Comment. 36, Simplicius, 
speaking of the motion of the planets, and the motion of the 
sphere o'f the fixed stars, and showing, conformably to Aristotle, 
that the one is not contrary to the other, is made to say rightly 
in the Latin, '^ deinde utraque harum secundum idem teni- 
pus ab oriente et ab occasu dicitur utique moveri ;'' but in 
the Greek, instead of what should correspond to the words 
ah oriente et ab occasu, we have ok amroXeoy eit afctnk^, 
P. SO b, Comment. 37, '^ principaliter quidem de simplicibus 
elementis proponit inquirere, et ostendit quod finita et secun* 
dum numerum, et secundum magnitudinem." So the Latin 
rightly, but the Greek, which should correspond Xo quod Jinita, 
is, instead of doing so, on ayreigov. Thus also in p. 31 b^ Com- 
ment. 42. '^ Ostensum est in naturali auditu, quod assequitur 
tern pus quidem motui, motus autem magnitudini ejus quod mo- 
vetur, et ejus super quod motus, et quod si tempus fuerit fini- 
tum, necesse et motuni essejijiitumj et magnitudinem amboruni, 
scilicet ejus quod movetur, et ejus super quod motus.^ In this 
passage, the Latin in the words '* necesse et motum essejinitum* 
has rightly Jinitum, as must be obvious to every one ; but the 
Greek has most erroneously aKretpuv. In p. 33 a, Comment. 



» 
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49j iu the words, '' principalis intentio in hoc capitulo est 
de simplicibus in mundo corporibus ostendere, &c»/' the Latin 
has rightly capitulo^ but the Greek, instead of xe^oA^ico^ has 

farther still, in p. 34 a» Comment. 56> Simplicius says, it is 
demonstrated in the Physics of Aristotle, '' quod nullum finitum 
finitam distantiam in intinito tempore pertransit." And this is 
r^tiy asserted, and is undoubtedly what Simpliciiis intended 
to say ; but the Greek baa most erroneously, on ot/Siv Tt^rfpair- 
fMvov ey wiir^paa-fM,tvep xgovm hua-iv. In p. 35 a. Comment. 6*0, 
Sin>plieius, in elucidating the demonstratiou of Aristotle, that 
there is not an infinite body, observes that Aristotle physically 
infers this '' ex eo quod elementa numero et magnitudiue sunt 
finita. Neque enim omnia inJinUa possibile est esse, non 
enim utique multa infinita, 8cc." Here the Latin has rightly 
infinita in the words Negu€ enim omnia injinka, &c., but 
the Greek most erroneously 'rr^epetrfj^svu. In p. 37 a, Com* 
ment. 71, Simplicius rightly refernug to the Physics of Aristo- 
tle, says that in the 8th book of t^t work, Aristotle demon- 
strates that no finite magnitude possesses as infinite power, 
*' nullam autem fin^m magnitudinem tirtutem iiabere iiimiitam, 
quod quidem in octavo ejusdem negotii demoostravit.'' But the 
Greek, instead of tv rep oySoep, has sy rep ivitarcj^f though the Phy- 
sics do not consist of more than eight books, in p. 45 b. 
Comment. 97, Simplicius observes, that Ari»totle is there speak- 
ing of the intellectual and immoveable principles which are the 
causes of the motions of the celestial spheres; ^* de intellectua- 
libus et immobilibas priiicipiis videtur dicere de moveutibus 
coele^es i^eras. — Nam coeluai movet immobilis causa existeus 
meiior ipso.'' fiut the Greek, instead oS'rrspt tcdv voepcpv, de intd 
lectuaHbuSy has most erroneously wrpi rwy oupavumf, Jn p. 46 a, 
Comment. 97, we find in the Latin, ^' Coatinuus autem cjrcu- 
laris motus ostensus est in octavo de naturali auditu." And 
this is correct ; for Aristotle does demonstrate in his Physics, 
that a circular is a continual motion. But the Greek, instead 
of (rvwx,^s, continuusj has xoiVTspov. And in the next line, the 
Latin has rightly, *^ Sed et quia circulariter movetur caelum ad 
intellectum conversum.'' la the Greek, however, we have ovpa- 
yoy, heaven f instead of vwf^ intellect. In one part of the follow- 
ing passage in p. 47 b. Comment. lOd, both the Latin and 
Greek are discordant with each other, and both are erroneous. 
The passage is this, ** puta quod trigonum ex tribus rectis se- 
cundum angulum compositis, tribus autem ex trigonis sex se- 
cundum angulos et lineas, «ed non secundum plana compositis." 
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Simplicitis is here speaking of the anal\su of things composite 
into such as are simple^ after the manner of malbemaliciaDS. 
Mence the Latin should be^ cubum autem ex teiragonis sex; in- 
stead of '* tribiis autem ex trigonh sex ;'* and the Greek, mfaich is 
MX rpioov It Tfifooufon i^, should be rov xu^w i§ ex rwrpvymnaiif ^. 
For the terminating sides of a cube are six squares, 'llint this 
reading is correct, is evident from %ihat Simplicius ahortlj after 

says, i. e. '^ Nam mathematicus quidem resolvit trigonam 

ill tres rectas et cubuin in sex tetragona." 

Many other instances of great difference between the Latin 
and Greek might be adduced ; but as 1 persuade myself that the 
learned and intelligent reader will be sufficiently convinced from 
those already given, that the Greek of Simplicius is not a trans- 
lation from the Latin of Moerbeka or Morbetus, 1 shall con- 
clude this article with corrections of certain passages which are 
faulty, both in the Latin and Greek, but which, though errone- 
ous, accord with each other. 

In p. 30 b. Comment. 37, Simplicius observes, that Aristotle 
having shown that no simple body is infinite in magnitude, and 
it being evident that simple bodies are finite in number, con- 
cludes that the whole, which is composed of them, viz. the uni- 
verse, is finite. He then adds, '' Primo autem ostendit, quod 
necessaria est naturalis ratio discernens, sive est aliguid corpus 
infinitum sive non ; siquidem haec differentia causa fere totius 
contradictionis inter naturales est, quse apud physiologos. Prop- 
ter banc enim hi quidem unum mundum, et finitum dicebant, 
quicunque non acceptabant infinitum in principio, ut Aristo- 
teles et Plato ; hi autem unum infinitum, ut Anaximenes aerem 
infinitum principium esse dicens ; hi autem et muliitiidine infi- 
nites mundos, ut Anaximandrus quidem infinitum magnitudine 
principium ponens, infinitum sic et mundum dicebat.'' In this 
passage, for mullitudine in the words '' hi autem et multitudine 
infinitos mundos,'' it is necessary to read magnitudine: for it 
was the dogma of Democritus, as Simplicius shortly after ob- 
serves, that there are worlds infinite in multitude. But the 
Greek has also erroneously in this part of the above passage, roi 
irX-tfiii, instead of rep fteyedei. In p. 46 a. Comment. 99> in the 
words, '' et haec scripsit, mundum hunc neque aliquis deorum, 
iieque aliquis hominum fecit, sed erat semper,'* the name of 
Heraclitus is wanting immediately after scripsit, and it is also 
wanting in the Greek. For from what is afterwards added by 
Simplicius, it is evident that the above words are to be ascribed 
to Heraclitus. But he adds as follows : ^^ Verumtamen Alex- 
ander volens Heraclytum dicere mundum genitum et corrupt!- 
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bilem, de intelligibili mundo sic ipsum dixisse ait.^' Alexander^ 
who considered Heraclitus as one who asserted that the world is ge- 
nerable and corruptible^ says, that in the above citation he speaks 
of the intelligible world. This remarkable passage of Heraclitus 
is m the Greek tov xocrftov toutov, ouxf t*^ Sfay, ovTi rts avigcoTPCov 
tTron/jo-eVy aXX' rjv aei. In p. 58. b, Lib. 2, Comment. 3, Simpli- 
cius, explaining what Aristotle says about the fable of Atlas 
supporting the heavens, and which is alluded to by Homer 
when he says of Atlas in the Odyssey, 

And the long pillars which on earth he rears 
End in the starry vault, and prop the spheres, 
observes as follows: "Si autem fabula est divinum aliquid oc- 
culcans in seipsa et sapiens, dicatur quod Atlas unus quidem 
est et eorum Tartareorum qui circa Bacchum sunt, qui eo quod 
non attendebat ipsi perfecte, hoc est non secundum solum Tar- 
taream congregationem operabatur circa Bacchi operationem, 
sed declinabat aliqualiter et ad Jovialem conlinentiam^ secun- 
dum ambos proprietatis operatur circa maximas mundi partes, 
discernens quidem et sursum tenens coelum a terra, ut non con- 

fundantur superiora cum inferioribus. cum etiam columnar 

simul utramque habeant virtutem, discretivamque simul et ro/i- 
tinuativam eorum quae supra posita sunt cum inferius positis.'^ 
In this passage for congregationem it is necessary to read sepa^ 
rationeniy and in the Greek for o-vyKpKnv which corresponds to 
congregationem, we must substitute haxpia-iv. This emendation 
is evidently requisite from what Simplicius adds in the latter 
part of this extract, viz. ** that pillars possess both these powers, 
a power of separating, and a power of connectirig things placed 
above with those placed below.'' In p. 82 a. Comment. 47, 
Simplicius observes that the Pythagoreans supposing the decad 
to be a perfect number, were willing to collect the number of 
the bodies moved in a circle, into the decadic number. He 
adds, *' hence they say, that the inerratic sphere, the seven pla- 
nets, this our earth, and the antichthon, complete the decad; 
and in this manner Aristotle understands the assertions of the 
Pythagoreans." He then observes : " Qui autem sincerius ista 
cailent (yvijcriso-T^poy ayrwv fieTOKT^ovres) ignem quidem in medio 
dicunt conditivam virtutem ($i}ftioupyfxi}v ^vvufnv)ex medio totam 
terram alentem, et quod infrigiditatum ipsius est recreantem 
(avtyeipoyo-av). Propter quod hi quidem Zenus turrem (Zijvo^ 
wvpyov) ipsum vocant, ut ipse in Pyihagoricis narravit. Alii 
autem Jovis custodiam (Jfo; ^uXaxijv) ut in his. Alii autem 
Jovis thronum (Jiog igovov) ut alii aiunt. Antrum (ayrpov) autem 
VOL. XXVI. a. J I. NO. Lll. R 
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terram dicebant^ tanquam organum et ipsum temporis. Dierum 
enini haec et iioctuuin causa est. Diem enim facit versus solem 
pars illuminata. Noctem autem versus conum umbrae factae ab 
ipsa. Anticlithonam autem lunam vocabant Pythagorici^ sicut 
et astheriam terram, et tanquam obumbiantem solare lumen quod 
est proprium terras, et tanquam terminantem coelestia sicut terra 
id quod sub luna est." In that part of this remarkable passage 
in which it is said both in the Latin and the Greeks Uiat the 
Pythagoreans called the earth a cavern, it is* necessary for 
avTpov to read aor^ov, a star. For a little before, both Aristotle 
and Simplicius inform us that the Pythagoreans asserted that 
tlie earth exists qs one of the stars. And this is confirmed by 
their calling the earth one of the instruments of time : for the 
stars are thus denominated by Plato in the Timasus. Meursius 
in his Denarius Pythagoricus, p. 19. thinks we should read 
Ttfvrpov for uvrpov ; but he was evidently mistaken. 

From this account given by Simplicius, it appears that the 
above mentioned decad of the Pythagoreans consists of, the 
inerratic sphere, the seven planets, the earth, and the fire in the 
centre of the earth, it is also evident from this passage, as I 
have elsewhere observed, that the moderns are mistaken in sup- 
posing, that by the fire in the middle, the Pythagoreans meant 
the sun. And in p. 87 a, Comment. 60, Simplicius observes: 
^' Cum autem ostendisset ambo problemata, et quod in medio 
est terra, et quod immobilis, neque circulariter circa medium, 
ncque super rectam mota, communem adjecit conclusionem 
dicens esse manifestura ex dictis, quod neque movetur, neque 
extra medium movetur,'* In the last word of this passage for 
movetur, it is obviously necessary to read ponitur^ and in the 
Greek for uivsitm, to substitute xeiTui, 

I shall conclude these observations, with noticing an error 
into which the learned Professor has fallen, through not under- 
standing what Simplicius says of Empedocles and Eudemus the 
celebrated disciple of Aristotle.. The error I allude to is in p. 
52, where the Professor cites the following passage of Simpli- 
cius, in his commentary on the Physics. Touto V eoixey Efun- 
ioxXrjg av Einskv, on to xgaruv 7un xivsiv ev [Aspsi T)}y fkXkstv^ ma to 
veiKOg e^ ayayxvi^ vrrag^sk TOi$ 'apoLyiucnonv' ei Se touto, tlai to i^fjxaiy 
ey Tcp [Asra^v xpovo) tcov yxg evavrioDV x(Vf}0'6cov y}peina ay rf lura^u 
•ttiv. Evivn^og ouv T1JV axii^o-iAV av tyi Trjg fiXutg 69rix/MTff»« nrnra 
rriv (Tfonpav exSap^srai, eTreiSav enroLvrot o'vyxpiSji 

fy$* out' ijsX&oto henTo^ wxsoL yi}. 
^*^' wj ^ijiO'iy, 
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And after these other verses follow. The Professor then re- 
marks; *^ Quis credat totidem esse Eudemi versus i Etsi ejus 
ft)(riKci, liber Trtpi yamas, et Historia Geometrica et Astrologica 
exciderint, fragmenta tamen a Simplicio servata argumento sunt^ 
ilium neque metro sua scita commendasse^ neque eum esse cui 
Amicitia^ Discordia, Sphaerus saperent. Quapropter nullus 
vereor emendare^ ut sit E/tn-s^oxXi}; ot;x nfv a}nvvi<riav pro eo quod 
est JEvSijjxo; ow, facillima nominum permutatione^ si £|X7ffBoxXi}; 
compendiose scribatur." The Professor's mistake originated 
from not perceiving that in the words uXK' a)g ^vi<riv, Empe- 
docles is understood ; for the verses that follow these words 
were evidently written by that philosopher. The meaning 
of Simplicius therefore is, that Eudemus admits immobility 
in the domination of friendship in the sphere of Empedocles. 

r. 
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Part VllL—lConttnuedfrom ISIo. 51. p. 51.1 

184. After the conquests of Alexander had opened a com- 
munication with India^ Minerva was frequently represented 
with the elephant's skin upon her head instead of the helmet '* 
the elephant having been^ from time immemorial^ the symbol of 
divine wisdom among the Gentoos ; whose god Gonnis or Pol- 
lear is represented by a figure of this animal half humanised ; 
which the Macha Alla^ or god of destruction of the Tartars^ is 



 For aiwr here, the Professor very properly substitutes yatm. Thus 
too, Parmenides, speaking of the one being, says, 

vairoSty tvxvxkov er^aigti; ivaXtyxiov oyxw 
fAttroy l(roiraX«f,xa* uoYw vipttjyit xaifwy, 
* See coins of Alexander II. king of Epiros, and some of the Ptolemiet. 
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usually seen trampling upon. On some of the coins of the 
Seleucidae, the elephant is represented with the horns of the 
bull ; sometimes drawing the chariot of Minerva, in her charac- 
ter of Bellona ; and at others bearing a torch^ the emblem of 
the universal agent fire, in his proboscis, and the cornucopias, 
the result of its exertion under the direction of divine wisdom, 
in his tail.' 

185. The ram has been already noticed as the symbol of 
Mercury; but at Sais in iBgypt, it seems to have represented 
some attribute of Minerva ;^ upon a small bust of. whom, be- 
longing to Mr. Payne Knight^ it supplies the ornament for the 
visor of the helmet, as the sphinx does that of the crest; the 
whole composition showing the passive and active powers of 
generation and destruction, as attributes to Divine Wisdom. 
In another small bronze of very ancient workmanship, which 
has been the handle of a vase, rams are placed at the feet, and 
lions at the head, of an androgynous figure of Bacchus, which 
still more distinctly shows their meaning; and in the ancient 
metropolitan temple of the iSorth, at Upsal in Sweden, the 
great Scandinavian goddess Isa was represented riding upon a 
ram, with an owl in her hand.^ Among the Egyptians, how- 
ever, Amnion was the deity most commonly represented under 
this symbol ; which was usually half humanised, as it appears 
in pi. i. vol. i. of the Select Specimens; in which form he was 
worshipped in the celebrated oracular temple in Libya, as well 
as that of Thebes ;'*' and was the father of that Bacchus who 
is equally represented with the ram's horns, but young and 
beardless. 

186. Ammon, according to some accounts, corresponded 
with the Jupiter,' and according to others, with the Pan ^ of 
the Greeks ; and probably he was something between both, 
like the Lycaean Pan, the most ancient and revered deity of the 



' See tliose of Seleucus I. Antiocfaus VI. &c. 

hiyvntitrri fAty roi/vo/xa N»jt0, ^E>0^nviari ^f, cJ; ixctvwv Xoycf, A^fiva. Pfaton. Time, 
p. 474. Serr. 1043. Fie. 

TifAwari lairai irpojSaroy %ai ^n^aiTai, Strabon. lib. xvii. p. 669. 

3 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. p. 209. fig. B. 

^ Atto rovrov xptoTrpoo-uuTror TcvyaX/uca rov Atog 'jrouvat AiyvitTW anto it Aiyvwrimy 
AfXfA.oyioif govTss AiyvTTTtwv re xat AiOioTcm aTrotxot, xat (ptyytfK fAtra^v a/xforcpwy ro^- 
fovTff. Herodot. lib. ii. c. 42. 

^ AfAfAovy yaf Aiyi/wTioi xaXovci to» ^la. lib. ii. s. 42. Herodot. 

^ Tov irfu7oy $ioy (Ajiaovv) tw irayri re? avToy rofju^oufft* Plutarch, de Is. ct Odr. 
p. S3i. 
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Arcadians^ the most ancient people of Greece.* His title was 
employed by ihe ^Egyptians as a common form of appellation . 
towards each other, as well as of solemn invocation to the 
Deity, in the same manner as we employ the title of Lord, and 
the French that of Seigneur ; and it appeiars to have been oc- 
casionally compounded with other words, and applied to other 
deities.^ According to Jablonski, who explains it from the 
modern Coptic, it signified precisely the same as the epithet 
Lycaean, that is lucid, or productive of light.' It may there- 
fore have been applied with equal propriety to either Jupiter or 
Pan ; the one being the luminous aetherial spirit considered ab- 
stractedly, and the other, as diffused through the mass of uni- 
versal matter. Hence Pan is called, in the Orphic Hymns, 
Jupiter the mover of all things, and described as har- 
monising them by the music of his pipe.^ He is also called 
the pervader of the sky' and of the sea,^ to signify the 
principle of order diffused through heaven and earth; and the 
Arcadians called him the Lord of matter/ which title is 
expressed in the Latin name Sylvanus; SYJJVA,*TAFA, and 
'TAHy being the same word written according to the different 
modes of pronouncing of different dialects. In a choral ode of 
Sophocles, he is addressed by the title of Author and di- 



' Ante Jovem genitum terras habuisse feruntur 
Arcades, et Luna gens prior ilia fuit. 

Ovid. Fast. lib. ii.T. 289. 
They were of the Pelasgian race, and being in possession of a poor and moun- 
tainous country, they kept it, whilst the more fertile parts of Greece were continu- 
ally changing inhabitants. Thucyd. lib. i. ; Herodot. lib. i. s. 146. ', Pausan. lib. 
viii. s. 1. Their being anterior to Jupiter and the Moon, means no more than that 
they were anterior to the established religion, by which the divine personifications 
were ascertained, and made distinct objects of worship. 

* littyiovai xai *Hpa rt Ajocjuumrta, xa« TlafafXfjuiin. 'Epjtxou ^i urtxXno-if nrrif h 
napajtAjiAtuv. Pausan. in Eliac 1. c. xv. s. 7. 

'ExttToiOf h A^lnfirris (prio-i tovtw yutt iroog aXX»iXowf TW pnf^Mri x,p»l<''^«» Tovg Aiyvv- 
riovsy oTav Tiva grgooxaXwvTaf wpo<ntX»jTix»iv yap nvai rnv ^^n** Plutarch, de Is. et 
Osir. p. 354. 

Mr. Bryant says, that this was calling each other Ammontans, Pref. p. 7. Some 
future antiquary of this school will pr6bably discover that the English, when they 
use the word Sir, mean to call each other Sirites ; and thence sagaciously infer that 
Britain was first peopled from Siris m Italy ; an inference quite as probable as most 
of this learned gentleman's. 

3 Panth. iEgypt. lib. ii. c. ii. s. 12. 

 ztvg i xtfturms. Hymn. x. vcr. 12. 

Ziv; ^1 Tf «a77ttfV io-rt 9tog, irayrm rt xifci^rTfif 
JlytVfxaa-i o-yg«fu>v, ^toyaia-i t« aigOjixtxToif . 

Fragm. No. xxviii» Ter. 13* ed« Gesn. 
' AI9EP0nAArKT02. Orph. H^mn. v. 
« *AAinAArKTOS. Sophocl. Aj. 703. 
^ Toy Tfic dXnc Ht/giof. MacTob. Sat. 1. c. 22. 
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rector of the dances of the gods;* as being the au- 
thor and disposer of the regular motions of the universe, of 
which these divine dances were symbols.* According to Pin- 
dar, this Arcadian Pan was the associate or husband of Rhea^> 
and consequently the same as Saturn^ with whom he seems to 
be confounded in the ancient coins above cited (s. 1 12.) ; some 
of them having the half-humanised horse^ and others the figure 
commonly called Silenus, which is no other than Pan^ in the 
same attitudes with the same female. 

187. Among the Greeks all dancing was of the mimetic 
kind : wherefore Aristotle classes it with poetry, music, and 
painting, as being equally an imitative art :^ and Lucian calls it 
a science of imitation and exhibition, which explained 
the conceptions of the mind, and certified to the 
organs of sense things naturally beyonxl their 
re a c h.^ To such a degree of refinement was it carried, that 
Athenseus speaks of a Pythagorean, who could display the 
whole system of his sect in such gesticulations, more clearly and 
strongly than a professed rhetorician could in words 'f for the 
truth of which, however, we do not vouch, the attempt being 
sufficient. Dancing was also a part of the ceremonial in aU 
mystic rites :^ whence it was held in such high esteem, that the 
philosopher Socrates, and the poet Sophocles, both persons of 
exemplary gravity, and the latter of high political rank and dig* 
nity, condescended to cultivate it as an useful and respectable 
accomplishment^ The author of the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, describes that God accompanying his lyre with the 
dance, joined by other deities ;9 and a Corinthian poet, cited by 
Alhenaeus, introduces the Father of gods and men employed in 



' nay, nay aXtvXayxrt 
Ki/XXaita; yjovmvrvvov 
UiTpcuas amitifoiogf f ay>id', lu 

Nvo-o-ta Kycuo'o'ta 
OSxht^u'Tu avroUn 

aurwTf ta^ns* Ajac 
^ H ytvif X<^tM Qwy iM'Tipwy, xat 11 itpog tov; aTrXayit; rtm vXayiirttnr at/|K«X03U|, luu 
iUfvBfxoeavTWfuoiywim, xeu fi/ToxTOf it^/xoyia, vnf vpwnyoyov ofX.*'^'^^ ^uyfAMwa irvu 
Lucian. de Saltatione. 

' Schol. in Find. Pyth. iii. 138. 
* Poetic, c. i. 

' MtfAftrixti Tt; c<rriV tTcio-rnfAn, xot inxnxn, xai rwy lyyondf ynvy t^aya^tvrixnf luu 
Tiwr afaycvy (rttfnyi<rTixn, Lucian. ib. s. 43. 
^ Deipnos. lib. i. c. xvii. 
^ Ibid. 

TiViTny apxfiiav ou^i^«y, tvTii tCfuv, wftv ofX^''*^S* Lttciwi. ibid. 
 AtheniB. ib. 9 v«. 104--a06. 
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the same exercise.' The ancient Indians, too, paid their devo- 
tions to the Sun by a dance imitative of his motions, which they 
performed every morning and evening, and which was their 
only act of worship/ Among the Greeks the Cnosian dances 
were peculiarly sacred to J upiter, as the Nyssian were to Bac- 
chus, both of which were under the direction of Pan ;> who, 
being the principle of universal order, partook of the nature of 
all the other gods ; they being personifications of particular 
modes of acting of the great all-ruling principle, and he of his 
general law of pre-established harmony ; whence, upon an an- 
cient earthen vaae of Greek workmanship, he is represented 
playing upon a pipe, between two figures, the one male and 
the other female ; over the latter of which is written NOOSSy 
and over the former AAKOS; whilst he himself is distinguished 
by the title MOAKOS : so that this composition explicitly shows 
him in the character of universal harmony, resulting from mind 
and strength ; tliese titles being, in the ancient dialect of Magna 
Gra^cia, where the vase was found, the same as NOTX, AAKH, 
and MOAIIH, in ordinary Greek. The ancient dancing, how- 
ever, which held so high a rank among liberal and sacred arts, 
was entirely imitative ; and esteemed honorable or otherwise, in 
proportion to the dignity or indignity of what it was meant to 
express. The highest was that which exhibited military exer- 
cises and exploits with the most perfect skill, grace, and agi- 
lity ; excellence in which was often honored by a statue in some 
distinguished attitude; ^ and we strongly suspect, that the figure 
commonly called ^* The fighting Gladiator,'^ is one of them ; 
there being a very decided character of individuality both in the 
form and features ; and it would scarcely have been quite naked, 
had it represented any event of history. 

188. Pan, like other mystic deities, was wholly unknown to 
the first race of poets ; there being no mention of him in either 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, or in the genuine poem of Hesiod ; and 
the mythologists of later times having made him a son of Mer- 
cury by Penelope, the wife of Ulysses ; a fiction, perhaps, best 
accounted for by the conjecture of Herodotus, that the terres- 
trial genealogies of the mystic deijties. Pan, Bacchus, and Her- 
cules, are mere fables, bearing date from the supposed time of 
their becoming objects of public worship.' Both in Greece 
and ^gypt. Pan was commonly represented under the symbo- 



«MMI 



' lb. c. XIX. ^ Lucian. ibid. ^ Sophocl. in I. c. 

^ Athen. Deipnos. lib. xiv. c. zxvi. ed. Schweig. 

mXkan Bwv wk* o6 ^f firvdoyro %fViWf airo rovrov yiyf)|Xoyfov9'i avtimv mi yiviaty. 
Herodot. lib. ii. s. 146. 
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lical form of the goat balf-huinanised ;' from which are derived 
his subordinate ministers or personified emanations, called 
Satyrs, Fauns, Tituri, UANIXKOI, &c. ; who, as well as their 
parent, were wholly unknown to the ancient poets. Neither 
do they appear to have been known in ^gypt, though a late 
traveller was so singularly fortunate as to find a mask of a Ca- 
prine Satyr upon an ancient Egyptian lyre represented in the 
ancient paintings of the Tbebaid ; in a form, radeed, so unlike 
that of any ancient people, and so like to a Welsh or Irish harp, 
that we cannot but suspect it to be merely an embellishment of 
an idea that he carried out with him.^ M. Denon^ in his more 
accurate and extensive survey of the same ruins, found nothing 
of the kind. 

189* The Nymphs, however, the corresponding emanations 
of the passive productive power of the universe, had been long 
known : for whether considered as the daughters of the Ocean 
or of Jupiter,^ their parent had long been enrolled among the 
personages of the vulgar mythology. Upon monuments of an- 
cient art, they are usually represented with the Fauns and 
Satyrs, frequently in attitudes very licentious and indecent : but 
in the Homeric times, they seem to have been considered as 
guardian spirits or local deities of the springs, the vallies, and 
the mountains ;^ the companions of the river gods, who were 
the male progeny of the Ocean ;' though the mystic system, as 
before observed, allowed them a more exalted genealogy. 

190. Pan is sometimes represented ready to execute his cha- 
racteristic office, and sometimes exhibiting the result of it ; in 
the former of which, all the muscles of his face and body ap- 
pear strained and contracted ; and in the latter, fallen and di- 
lated ; while in both the phallus is of disproportionate magni- 
tude, to signify that it represented the predominant attribute.^ 
In one instance, he appears pouring water upon it,^ but more 



' r^M^ovo-t rt in iuti yXv^ovct ol ^wypa^9i xat o! ayaX|ou»T07rotoi tov narop miyaX/txei, 
xartvut^ *£XXnyc;, aiyojTrpoo-twov xai rpayoo-xiXia* evri roiovroy nofxi^ovrts iivat i«v, aXk* 
ifAomy toiTt aXXoio-t dtoio-t* hftv it ilyfxa rotovroy ypec^oi/o-i avroif ov jucoi notoy tan 
Xiyiiy. Herodot. ii. 46. 

* Sec print from Mr. Brucc's drawing, in Dr. Bumey's History of Music. 

' — — Genitor Nynipharum Oceanas. Catull. in Gell. v. 84. See also 
Callimach. Hymn, ad Dian. v. 13., and .£schyl. Frometh. Desmot. 
^ VvfA^ai Ofterriaitg, xov^ai Cuog aiytoy^oio, II. Z. 420. 
Vvfx^awi, at ty^ov<r* o^civy atiritya yutpnyn, 

Kai vnyaf vorajuuvy, xai vnasa orotnOTa. II, 0. 105. 

^ Ovh ^dvp^nrao (xtya aOtrog Hxiavoio 

£^ o6 7Ct^ itayrss 'jtorafxoif xai iraaa 9a>^a(rera, 

Kat vaorai xpnyeu, xai ^^tutra fjutxpet vaovcriy. Odyss* Z. 123. 

* The figures are frequent in collections of small bronzes. 
7 Bronzi d'ErcoIano, tar. xciii. 
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commonly standing near water, and accompanied by aquatic 
fowls ; in which character he is confounded with Priapus, to 
whom geese were particularly sacred.' Swans^ too, frequently 
occur as emblems of the waters upon coins; and sometimes 
with the head of Apollo on the reverse ;^ when there may be 
some allusion to the ancient notion of their singing; a notion 
which seems to have arisen from the noises which they make in 
the high latitudes of the North, prior to their departure at the 
approach of winter.^ The pedum, or pastoral hook, the sym- 
bol of attraction, and the pipe, the symbol of harmony, are 
frequently placed near him, to signify the means and effect of 
his operation. 

191. Though the Greek writers call the deity who was re- 
presented by the sacred goat at Mendes, Pan, he more exact- 
ly answers to Priapus, or the generative attribute considered 
abstractedly ;^ which was usually represented in £gypt^ as well 
as in Greece, by» the phallus only.^ This deity was honored 
with a place in most of their temples,^ as the lingam is in those 
of the Hindoos; and all the hereditary priests were initiated or 
consecrated to him, before they assumed the sacerdotal office :^ 
for he was considered as a sort of accessary attribute to all the 
other divine personifications, the great end and purpose of 
whose existence was generation or production. A part of the 
worship offered both to the goat Mendes, and the bull Apis, 
consisted in the women tendering their persons to him^ which it 
seems the former often accepted, though the taste of the fatter 
was too correct.^ An attempt seems to have been made^ in 
early timss^ to introduce similar acts of devotion in Italy; for 
when the oracle of Juno was consulted upon the long-continued 
barrenness of the Roman matrons, its answer was, '' lliadas 
matres caper hirtus inito :" but these mystic refinements not 
being understood by that rude people, they could think of no 
other wav of fulfilling the mandate^ than sacrificing a goat, and 



* Petronii Satyric. cxxxvi — vii. 

* See coins of Clazomenae in Pellerin, and Mus. Hunter. 

3 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 249. Ol. Magn. lib. ijr. c. xv. 

* Toy ^1 rpcyov aitiBtuxraf (Atyu«T<oi) naBwat^ xai vapa rot; 'EXXn^-i TtTifJt.n<r9ai Xi- 
yovai Toy Ilpiairoy, iia to yfyynTiJtoy jutogioy, Diodor. Sic.lib. i. p. 78. 

5 Ibid. p. 16. ^ ^ Ibid. 

7 Tou;ti Irpnf tou; ffagaXa/Soyra; varftxa; Ufwcvia^ xar' A<yt/WTor, TO*-»Tcy tj; 9t^ 
ffgwToy fAVtiffOat* Ibid. p. 78. 

8 MiyJifTet ita^ xg»inxyoy, PaXao-o*!}; tayarov^ 

N«»Xow xiga;, aiyifioreu o9i Tgayoi yvvai^t fAtayoirau 

Pindar, apud Strabon. xvii. p. 802* 
TufaiiLi Tpayof ffMcytr^ ayo^ayW touto »; titihi^tv ayOfwvwt airtxno, Herodot. 
lib. ii. s. 46* 
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applying the skin, cut into ibongt, to the bare backs of the 

ladies. 

JusBx sua terfja maritfB 

Pellibus exsectis percutieoda dabant; 
whicb^ however^ had the desired effect : 

Virqtie pater siibito, nuptaque mater erat' 
At Mendes female goats were also held sacred, as symbols of 
the passive generative attribute ;^ and on Grecian monutnents 
of art, we often find caprine satyrs of that ses. llie fable of 
Jupiter having been suckled by a goat, probably arose from 
some emblematical composition ; the true explanation of which 
was only known to the initiated. Such was tlie Juno Sospita 
of Lanuvium^ near Rome, whose goat-skin dress signified the 
Same as her title ; and who, on a votive car of very ancient 
Etruscan work found near Perugia, appears exactly in the form 
described by Cicero, as the associate of Hercules dressed in the 
lion's skin, or the Destroyer.' 

192* The Greeks frequently combined the symbolical animals, 
especially in engravings upon gems, where we often find the 
forms of the ram, goat, horse, cock, and various others, blended 
into one, so as to form Pantheic compositions, signifying the 
various attributes and modes of action of the Deity .^ Cupid is 
sometimes represented wielding the mask of Pan, and some* 
times playing upon a lyre, while sitting upon the back of a lion ;' 
devices of which the a;nigmatical meaning has been already suf- 
ficiently explained in the explanations of the component parts. 
The Hindoos, and other nations of the eastern parts of Asia, 
expressed similar combinations of attributes by symbols loosely 
connected, and figures unskilfully composed of many heads, legs, 
arms. Sec; which appear from the epithets hundred-headed, 
h u n d r e d-h a n d e d , See, so frequent in the old G reek poets, to 
have been not wholly unknown to them ; though the objects to 
which they are applied prove that their ideas were takenfrom figures 

Ey it retig vponffifxcraig rtTTtpetxoyO'' fifxtpais jow»oy Spwo'tv avrm {rot Awiv) td ytnuu- 

Tov i* aXXoy ^povoy avaira xiwuXufxtvov «o^ty ng o^l'ty avras ipy^taQat Tourff tw fiiw. 
Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 

< Ovid. Fast ii. 448. 

* Aiya ie xai Tpayoy Mtyin(rtoi rifxaxriy, Strabon. lib. xvii. p. 812. 

Herodot. lib. ii. s. 46. 

3 Cum pelle caprina, rum hasta, cum scutulo, cum calceolls repandis. De N. 
D. lib. i. s. xxix. 

^ They are common, and to be found in all collections of gems ', bat never upon 
coins. 

^ See Mus. Florent* gemm. 
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which they did not understand, and which they therefore exagge* 
rated into fabulous monsters, the enemies or arbitrators of their 
own gods.* Such symbolical figures may, perhaps, have been 
worshipped in the western parts of Asia, when the Greeks first 
settled there ; of which the Diana of Ephesus appears to have been 
a remain : for both her temple and that of the Apollo Didymaeus 
were long anterior to the Ionic emigration f" though the compo- 
site images of the latter, which now exist, are, as before obser- 
'▼ed, among the most refined productions of Grecian taste and 
elegance. A Pantheic bust of this kind is engraved in plates Iv. 
and Ivi. of Vol. i. of Uie Select Specimens, having the dewlaps 
of a goat, the ears of a bull, and the claws of a crab placed as 
horns upon his head. The hair appears wet ; and out of the 
temples spring fish, while the whole of the face and breast is 
covered with foliage that seems to grow from the flesh ; signi- 
fying the result of this combination of attributes in fertilising 
and organising matter. The Bacchus JENJPITHS, and Nep- 
tune ^TTAAMIOSf^ the one the principle of vegetation in trees, 
and the other in plants, were probably represented by composite 
symbolical images of this kind. 

193. A female Pantheic figure in silver, with the borders of 
the drapery plated with gold, and the whole finished in a manner 
surpassing almost any thing extant, was among the things found 
at Macon on the Saone, in the year 1764, and published by 
Count Caylus.^ It represents Oybele, the universal mother, 
with the mural crown on her head, and the wings of pervasion 
growing from her shoulders, mixing the productive elements of 
heat and moisture, by making a libation upon the flames of an 
altar from a golden patera, with the usual knob in the centre of 
it^ representing, probably, the lingam. On each side of her 



' II. A. 402. Pindar. Pyth. i. 81., viii. 20. 

From the publication of Denon of the sculptures remaining in Upper iEgypt, it 
aeems that such figures had a place in the ancient religious mythology of ^at 
country. 

* To ^1 Ufw TO i» Ai^v/ucot; tow AvoXXon'Off, xat to fJMVrtioi to-riv apx<»*OTif oy n xata 
Tnv Jwvurt iffoixna-ir toXX^ in vfta-fivTifa iTi n xara Utm^ ra i; Tnv ApTi/uuv rnv £f i</My. 
Pausan. Achaic. c. ii. s. iv, 

3 Afju^ortpot yap ot Btot rn; «5ypa; xcu yon/txou xvptoi ioxovcii apX''f »*"»** »«•* Ttomiont 
yi 9vra\fAK/> Aiwvo-w h ^uii^iT^^ iraiTts, we I'TOf tiiTHif '£>Xi?yi( Ovovair, Plutarch. 
Sympoft. lib. ▼. qu. 111. 

^ T. vii. pi. Ixxi. 

He says that the figure had been gilt all over : but he is mistaken ; no part of it 
having been gilt, but several plated, all which remain entire, with the gold upon 
tbem. It is now, with mott of the other small figuiea in lUver, found with it, in the 
cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
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head is one of the Dioscuri, signifying the alternate influence of 
the diurnal and nocturnal sun ; and, upon a crescent supported 
by the tips of her wings, are the seven planets, each signified by 
a bust of its presiding deity resting upon a globe, and placed in 
the order of the days of the week named after them. In her left 
hand she holds two cornucopiae, to signify the result of her ope« 
ration on the two hemispheres of the Earth ; and upon them are 
the busts of Apollo and Diana, the presiding deities of those 
hemispheres, with a golden disk, intersected by two transverse 
lines, such as is observable on other pieces of ancient art, and 
such as the barbarians of the North employed to represent the 
solar year, divided into four parts,' at the back of each. 

194. How the days of the week came to be called by the 
names of the planets, or why the planets were thus placed in an 
order so different from that of nature, and even from that in 
which any theorist ever has placed them, is diflicult to conjecture. 
The earliest notice of it in any ancient writing now extant, is 
in the work of an historian of the beginning of the third century 
of Christianity ;^ who says that it was unknown to the Greeks, 
and borrpwed by the Romans from other nations, who divided 
the planets on this occasion by a sort of musical scale, beginning 
with Saturn, the most remote from the centre, and then passing 
over two to the Sun, and two more to the Moon, and so on, till the 
arrangement of the week was complete as at present, only ban- 
ning with the day which now stands last. Other explanations 
are given, both by the same and by later writers ; but as they 
appear to us to be still more remote from probability, it will be 
sufficient to refer to them, without entering into further details.' 
Perhaps the difficulty has arisen from a confusion between the 
deities and the planets ; the ancient nations of the North having 
consecrated each day of the week to some principal personage of 
their mythology, and called it after his name, beginning with Lok 
or Saturn, and ending with Freia or Venus : whence, when 
these, or the corresponding names in other languages, were ap- 
plied both to the planets and to the days of the week consecrated 
to them, the ancient mythological order of the titles was retained, 
though the ideas expressed by them were no longer religious, but 
astronomical. Perhaps, too, it may be accounted for from the 



' 01. Hudbeck. Atlant. vol. i. p. 90., and vol. ii. p. 212. fig. 4., and p. 161 
and 2. 

* llie part of Plutarch's Syniposiacs, in which it was discussed, is anfortimatelT 
lost. 

' Cass. Dion. lib. xxxvi. p. 37. H^de de Kelig. vet. Fersar. c. v. ad fin. 
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Ptolemaic system ; according to which the order of the planets 
was, Saturn, Jupiter^ Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon : 
for if the natural day consisted of twenty-four hours, and each 
hour was under the influence of a planet in succession, and the 
first hour of Saturday be sacred to Saturn, the eighth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-second, will be so likewise; so that the twenty- third 
will belong to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth to Mars, and the first 
hour of the next day to the Sun. In the same manner^ the first 
hour of the ensuing day will belong to the Moon, and so on 
through the week, according to the seemingly capricious order in 
which all nations, using the hebdomadal computation of time^ 
have placed them. 

195. The Disa or Isa of the North was represented by a conic 
figure enveloped in a net, similar to the cortina of Apollo on the 
medals of Cos, Chersonesus in Crete^ Naples in Italy^ and the 
Syrian kings ; but instead of having the serpent coiled round it^ 
as in the first, or some symbol or figure of Apollo placed upon 
it, as in the rest, it is terminated in a human head.' This god- 
dess is unquestionably the Isis whom the ancient Suevi, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, worshipped ;* for the initial letter of the first 
name appears to be an article or prefix joined to it ; and the 
Egyptian Isis was occasionally represented enveloped in a net, 
exactly as the Scandinavian goddess was at Upsal.^ This god- 
dess is delineated on the sacred drums of the Laplanders, accom- 
panied by a child^ similar to the Horus of the Egyptians, who so 
often appears in the lap of Isis on the-religious monuments of 
that people.^ The ancient M uscovites also worshipped a sacred 
group, composed of an old wpman with one male child in her 
lap and another standing by her, which probably represented 
Isis and her offspring. They had likewise another idol^ called 
the golden heifer^ which seems to have been the animal symbol 
of the same personage.' 

196. Compion observation would teach the inhabitants of 
polar 'climates that the primitive state of water was ice ; the 
name of which, in all the northern dialects, has so near an affin>- 
ty with that of the goddess, that there can be no doubt of their 
having been originally the same, though it is equally a title of 
the corresponding personification in the East Indies. The co- 
nic form also unquestionably means the egg; there being in the 



• 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. c. v. p. 219. * De M. G. c. ix. 

5 Isiac Table, and 01. Rudbeck. ib. p. 209 and 210.  lb. p. 280. 

^ lb. c. yi. p. 612 and 513. 
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Albani collection a statue of Apollo sitting upon a great number 
of eggs, with a serpent coiled round them, exactly as he is upon 
the veiled cone or cortina, round which the serpent is occasioii* 
ally coiled^ upon the coins above cited. A conic pile of eggs 
IS also placed by the statue of him, draped, as he appeara oa a 
silver tetradrachm of Lampsacus,' engraved in pi. hii. of vol. i. 
of the Select Specimens. 

197. Stones of a similar conic form are represented opon the 
colonial medals of Tyre, and called ambrosial stones; froan 
which, probably, came the amberics, so frequent all oter the 
northern hemisphere. These, from the remains still extmt, ap* 
pear to have been composed of one of these cones let into the 
ground, with another stone placed upon the point of it, and 
so nicely balanced, that the wind could move it, though ao pon- 
derous that no human force, unaided by machinery, can displace 
it: whence they are now called logging rocks, and pen- 
dre stones,^ as they were anciently living stones, and 
stones of God;' titles, which differ but little in meaning 
from that on the Tynan coins. Damascios saw several of theon in 
the neighborhood of Heliopolisor Baalbeck, inSyria; particulariy 
one which was then moved by the wind ;^ and they are equally 
found in the western extremities of Europe, and the eastern extre- 
mities of Asia, in Britain and in China.^ Probably the stone which 
the patriarch Jacob anointed with oil, according to a mode of wor- 
ship once generally practised,^ as it still is by the Hindoos, was of 
this kind.^ Such immense masses being moved by causes seeming 
so inadequate, must naturally have conveyed the idea of sponta- 
neous motion to ignorant observers, and persuaded them that they 
were animated by an emanation of the vital Spirit : whence they 
were consulted as oracles, the responses of which could always 
be easily obtained by interpreting the different oscillatory move- 
ments into nods of approbation and dissent. The figures of 
the Apollo Didymseus, on the Syrian coins above-mentioned, 
are placed sitting upon the point of the cone, where the more 
rude and primitive symbol of the logging rock is found poised; 



* In the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knigbt. ^ Norden's ComwaU, p, 79. 

3 Atdot tfx^vy^oi et jSaiTvXttt. Pseudo-Sancbon. Fragm. apud Euseb. The last 
title seems to be a corruption of tbe scriptural name Bethel. 

4- Eijoy Tov fieuTvKoi ^m tou aspog xtyovjtxfvoy. In Vit& Isidori apud Phot. BibKoth. 
Cod. 242. 

^ Norden. ib. Kercheri China illustrata, p. 270. 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. vii. p. 713. : Amob. lib. i. : Herodian. inMacrino. 

7 Cleric. Comm. in Genes, c. xxviii. v. 22. 
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and we are told^ in a passage before cited^ that the oracle of 
this god near Miletus existed before the eaiigration of the Ioni- 
an colonies ; that is, morcf than eleven hundred years before the 
Christian aera : wherefore we are persuaded that it was originally 
nothing more than one of these ^MTvKia or symbolical groups ; 
which the luxury of wealth and refinement of art gradually 
changed into a most magnificent temple and most elegant 
ftatue. 

198. There were anciently other sacred piles of stones, equally 
or perhaps more frequent all over the North, called by the 
Greeks A04>01 'EPMAIOI or hillocks of Mercury;' of 
whom they were probably the original symbols. They were 
placed by the sides, or in the points of intersection, of roads ; 
where every traveller that passed, threw a stone upon them in 
honor of Mercury, the guardian of all ways or general con- 
ductor ;^ and there can be no doubt that many of the ancient 
croasea observable in such situations were erected upon them ; 
their pyramidal form affording a commodious base, and the sub* 
stituting a new object being the most obvious and usual remedy 
for such kinds of superstition. The figures of this god sitting 
upon fragments of rock or piles of stone, one of which has been 
already cited, are probably more elegant and refined modes of 
signifying the same ideas. 

199* The old Pelasgian Mercury of the Athenians consisted, 
as before observed, of a human head placed upon an inverted 
obelisk with a phallus ; of which several are extant ; as also of 
a fiNnale draped figure terminating below in the same square 
form. These seem to be of the Venus Architis, or primitive 
Venus ; of whom there was a statue in wood at Delos, supposed 
to be the work of Daedalus ;^ and another in a temple upon Mount 
Libanus, of which Macrobius's description exactly corresponds 
with the figures now extant ; of which one is given in plate Iviii. 
of vol. i. of tlie Select Specimens. " Her appearance,'* he says, 
" was melancholy, her head covered, and her face, sustained by 
her left hand, which was concealed under her garment.""^ Some 



' — — ^«p iro^to;, b9i *EpfjMios Xof of f<my. Odyss. 11. 4T1. This line, how- 
ever, together with those adjoining 4G8 75, though ancient, is proved to be an inter- 
polation of much later date than the rest of the poem, by the word 'Epjuato; formed 
ffoia the contracted 'Epfjutg for 'Ep/tAfi«;, unknown to the Homeric tongue. 

* Anthol. lib. iv. Epigr. 12. Phumut. de nat. Deor. 

' Kat /^tiKioi^ A^Doiir^g lartv ov fxiyn ^oayoy (rij^vtt ^at^aXou^ narnvi is avri voSoiV 
•f ttTMywNt ^)(fKA.», Paus. in Boeot c. xi. s. 2. 

^ Captte obnupto, specie tristi, faciem manu laeva intra amictura sustinens. Sat. 
i. c. 21. 
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of these figures have the mystic title ASilASJA upou thero, 
bignifyiiig perhaps the welcome or gratulation to the returning 
spring: for they evidently represent nature in winter, still sus- 
tained by the inverted obelisk, tlie emanation of the sun pointed 
downwards ; but having all her powers enveloped in gloom and 
sadness. Some of these figures were probably^ like the Papbi- 
an Venus, androgynous; whence arose the Hermaphrodite; 
afterwards represented under more elegant forms^ accounted 
for as usual by poetical fables. Occasionally the attribute teems 
to be signified by the cap and wings of Mercury. 

200. The symbol of the ram was^ it seems, explained in the 
Iileusinian mysteries ;' and the nature and history of the Pelasgi* 
an Mercury in those of Samothrace;^ the device on whose 
coins, is his emblem either of the ram or the cock ;^ and where 
he was distinguished by the mystic title Casmilus or Cadmilus ;^ 
of which, probably, the Latin word Camillus, and the Greek 
name of the fabulous hero Cadmus are equally abbreviations :' 
for the stories of this hero being married to Harmony, the 
daughter of Mars and Venus; and of both him and his wife being 
turned into serpents, are clearly allegorical; and it is more' pro- 
bable that the colony which occupied Thebes, were called Cad- 
meians from the title of their deity than from the name of their 
chief. 

£01. The Egyptian Mercury carried a branch of palm in his 
hand, which his priests also wore in their Sandals,^ probably as 
a badge of their consecration to immortality : for this tree is 
mentioned in the Orphic poems as proverbial for longevity ; and 
was the only one known to the ancients, which never changed 
its leaves ; all other evergreens shedding them, though not regu- 
larly nor all at once.^ It has also the property of florishing in 
the most parched and dry situations ; where no other large trees 



' Pausan. lib. iUc. 3. » Herodot. lib. ii. c. 51. 

3 Mus. Hunter, tab. xlvi. fig. 21. et nummul. argent ined. apud R. P. Knisht, 
Londini. ^ 

* Mvavirat ii tv rn 2«^o^pax»> rotg Kafitifotg, wv MvaTtetg ^no-t xai t« ovofjutrm, Ttc- 
<raoe; it nvi tov api^^ov, Af .epoj, A|iox«po-a, A^toxipaog. Af itgo; fxiv ovv tvrii h ^nfJ^nrnf 
A^iowgca h ^^ nt^affovn' A^ioTtepaog is e ^A^iif . S it vfOfrriOtfxtws TirapTOf Katrutho; i 
E^fxpc tffriv, wg IcrTo^ti £ii9yvffiiwfog. Schol. in A poll. Rhod. lib. 1. v. 917. 

Ot it icfoa-TtOiaa-i xai riTaprov Kaifxiy^ov, ta-rt i^ oirog 6 *£f/ut»if. ibid. 

^ Lycophron. v. 162. Kaiixthog o ^EffAng Bownxw;. schol. in ^und. et xara 
ffuyxoTTiiv Ka^^ov.ib. in v. 219. 

6 Apuleii Metara. lib. ii. p. 39. et lib. xi. p. 241 et 246. 

7 *0 it ^oiViJ ovBiv am^eaxujy tt(p' aCrov Tcyy (puofxtywv, fitfiaiwg aei^vXkig icrrt, Wi 
rovToin TO xfnro; ecvrou ^aXiar* 7ng nxf,g tou lav i/pco <rvioixtt9-j<ri, Plutarch. Sym- 
pos. lib. via. probl. 4. 
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will grow ; and therefore might naturally have been adopted as a 
vegetable symbol of the sun ; whence it frequently accompanies 
the horse on the coins of Carthage ;' and in the Corinthian Sacris- 
ty in the temple at Delphi was a bronze palm-tree with frogs aiid 
water-snakes round its root^ signifying the sun fed by humidity.* 
The pillars in n^any ancient Egyptian temples^ represisnt palm- 
trees with their branches lopped off; and it is probable that the 
palm-trees in the temple of Solomon were pillars of the same form ;' 
that prince having admitted many prophane symbols among the 
ornaments of his sacred edifice. , The palm-tree at Delos^ sacred 
to iVpollo and Diana, is mentioned in the Odyssey ;f and it seems 
pKibable that the games and other exercises performed in honor 
oC those deities, in which the palm, the laurel, and other symbo- 
lical plants were the distinctions of victory, were originally myo- 
tic representations of the attributes and modes of action of the 
cKvine nature. Such the dances unquiestionably were : for when 
performed in honor of the gods, they consisted chiefly of imita- 
tive exhibitions of the symbolical figures under which they were 
represented by the artists.' Simple mimicry seems also to have 
formed a part of the very ancient games celebrated by the loni- 
ans at Delos ;^ from which, probably, came dramatic poetry ; the 
old comedy principally consisting of imitations, not only of indi- 
vidual men, but of the animals employed as symbols of the Deity.' 
Of this kind are tlie comedies of the birds, the frogs, the wasps, 
&c. ; the choral parts of which were recited by persons who 
were disguised in imitation of those different animals, and who 
mimicked their notes while chanting or singing the parts.* 
From a passage of iEschylus, preserved by Strabo, it appears 
that similar imitations were practised in the mystic ceremonies,' 



' See Gesner. tab. Ixxxiv, fig. 40 and 42. 

Platarch. de metro non utente Pjtb. dialog. 

' See Pococke'8 Travels, vol. i. p. 2l7.  2. l62. 

* *H y«p op^ija-lf fx tf Nivtio-Nwy iuu c^i&twf tnrfwnlur f • yopA^ f«* «*'» *»f xivnvtte 
n^JM^ovaif ayj^JutTa it o-^taii; xat iiaOtatig^ ft; &s fcpojucivat TiXfi/Towiy at xivn^'tC» 
irav A^roXXcuro;, n n«yof, n rivo; Bany^nSf ^X*lf^ im^tiTtc ivi rot/ vwfJMT^s ygaf ixw; rot; 
tth&iy tfcifAnota-tv. Plutarch. Synipod. Ut». ix. probl. 15. 

^ nayrwv i* atO^ayitwv ^wfof xcu xftfA^a^ictcTtn 
MifjMffB* ivatriv ^Uln it xiv avrof ittwr'tog 
^tyytaOai. Homer. Hymn, in Apoll. 162. 
7 See Aristopli. "imr. 520, &c. * Ejusd. B»t^x* ^09. 

ravf0^9oyyot i^ ^ofxtfiutrtTeu xo9kV 

VOL. XXVI. a. Jf. NO. LII. s 
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which may have been a reison for their grado^ diaiise upon all 
commoii occasiont. 

20i. The symbolical meaoiog of the olivei the fir^ sfid the ap- 
pies, the honorary rewards in the Olympic, Isthmiaiiy^snd Pythian 
games, has been ah'eady noticed ; and the paraley, which foniied 
the crown of the Roman victors, was equally a mystic plant ; 
it being represented on coins in the same manner as the fig-leaf, 
and with the same signification,' probably oo account of a pecu* 
liar influence, which it is still supposed to have upon the female 
constitution. This connexion of the gamea with the mystic 
worship was probably one cause of the momentous importance 
attached to success in them ; which is frequently spoken of by 
persons of the highest rank, as the most splendid object of fatt- 
man ambition ;^ and we accordinj^Iy find the proud city of Synn 
cuse bribing a citizen of Caiiknua to renounce his own country 
and proclaim himself of theirs, that they might have the glory of 
a prize which he had obtained.^ When Exaenetus of Agrigen* 
tum won the race in the ninety-second Olym|Mad, he was es^ 
corted into his native city by three hundred chariots ;^ and The- 
agenes the Thasian, the Achilles of his age, who long possessied 
unriralled superiority in ail exercises of bodily strength and agi- 
lity, so as to have been crowned fourteen hundred times, was 
canoidsed aa a hero or demigod, had statoes erected to him inT 
various parts of Greece, and received divine worship ; which he 
further proved himself worthy of, by miraculous favors obtained 
at his altars. £uthymu8 too, who was equally eminent as a 
boxer, having won a great number of prizes, and contended once 
even against Theagenes with doubtfiii success, was rewarded 
with equal or even greater honors : for he was deified by com- 
mand of the oracle even before his death ;^ being thus elevated 
to a rank, which fear has often prostituted to power ; but which 
unawed respect gave to merit in this instance only : and it is 
peculiarly degrading to popular fieivor and flattery that in this, 
instance it should have been given not to the labors of a 
statesman or the wisdom of a legislator, but to the dexterity of a 
boxer. 

203. This custom of canonising or deifying men seems to have 



iEschjrI. £don. apud Strab. lib. x. p. 719. 
' ZiXiyov. TO y vyctiMMov. Hesych. 

* Sophocl. Electr. PlatoB. Polit. lib. t. p. 419i ' Pausan. lib. vi. c. S. 

 Diodor. Sic. lib. xiii. c. 82. 5 Pliu. Kb. vii. c. 47. 
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arisen from that general source of ancient rites and opinions^ the 
system of emanations ; according to which all were supposed to 
partake of the divine essence^ but not in an equal degree : whence^' 
while a few simple rites^ faintly expressive of religious veneration^ 
were jperforoied in honor of all the dead/ a direct and explicit 
worship was paid to the shades of certain individuals renowned 
for either great virtues or great vices^ which, if equallv energetic, 
equally dazzle and overawe the gaping multitude.* Every thing 
being derived, according to this system^ from the Deity/ the com- 
manding talents and splendid qualities of particular persons were 
naturally supposed to proceed from particular emanations; 
whence such persons were, even while living, honored with divine 
titles expressive of those particular attributes of the Deity, with 
which they seemed to be peculiarly favored.^ Such titles were,- 
however, in many instances given soon after birth ; children 
being named after the divine personifications, as a sort of conse- 
cration to their protection. The founder of the Persian monar- 
chy was called by a name, which in their language signified the 
•Mn ;^ and there is no doubt that many of the ancient kings of 
j£gypt had names of the same kind ;^ which have helped to con- 
found history with allegory; though the ^Egyptians, prior to 
their subjection to the Macedonians, never worshipped them, nor 
any heroes or canonised mortals whatsoever.* ' 

204. '' During the Pagan ^tate of the Irish,'' says a learned anti- 
quary of that country, ^ every child at his birth received a name ge- 
nerally from some imaginary divinky ; under whose protection it 
was supposed to be: but this name was seldom retained longer 
than the state of infancy; from which period it was generally 
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' Odyss. A. Lucian. vipt «cy0. •. 9. 

1UU *i]^ttNt; tnQ x>x,wpt0'|M«va; +«'X*f '^^ ffwfMran, sat ayadovf fov, ra$ ayMC xaxwf ii, 
rat favTus;. Plutarch, de Ptacit. Fhiios. lib. i. c. 8. 

ot ya^*Kfn§s natuvf^ 

*{is 9»^, JTet^uiM fnAXkoVf nivffywiiv. 

Mepaailr. ex iSkiual. Fragni. 

fJUag it «TIOfAfT 
fAAT^ a/X^TfpOi. 

iittpyu it maaa xixpifAiy»- 

ivinifjug, Pindar. Nem. 6. t« 1. 

^ Kflu viBvrai ts ovo/um ovfov (Kvpov) euro rot; rikiov, Qtes* Persic. 

Kuppy yap xoXitv nt^»( tov nXioy. Phitarch. in-Artaz. 

Toy 7«p. q^iov ntftrai Kvfof Xiyovo'i. Hesycb. 

' See jablonsk. Pantb. .£gypt. 

6 NofAi^ovo-t i^ m KiyymrM 9vi^ f^wo-ty tvln. Heiodot. lib.ii;i.&D. Se« ai««^ 
1. 142 and S. 
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changed for others arising from some perfection or imperfection of 
the body; the disposition or quality of the mind ; achieveinentsin 
war or the chace ; the place of birth, residence, &c/^' When these 
descriptive titles exactly accorded with those previously imposed, 
and derived from the personified attributes of the Deity, both 
were naturally confounided ; and the limited excellences of man 
thus occasionally placed in the same rank with the boundless per- 
fections of God. ^JThe same custom still prevails among the Uiii- 
doo6> who wh^n a child is ten days old give him the name of one 
of their Deities ; to whosefavor they think by this mean to recom- 
mend him ;« whence the same qnedley of historical tradition and 
physical allegory fills up their popular creed, as filled that of the 
Greeks and other nations. The ancient theism of the North 
seems also to have been corrupted by the conqueror Odin assum- 
ing the title of the supreme God, and giving those of other sub- 
ordinate attributes to his children and captains ;^ which are^ how- 
ever, all occasionally applied to him :^ fpr the. Scandinavians, like 
the Greeks^ seem, sometimes to have joined, and sometimes to 
have separated the personifications; so that they sometimes 
worshippi^ several gods^ and sometimes only one god with seve- 
ral names. 

205. Historical tradition has transmitted to us. accounts of se- 
veral ancient kings, who bore the Greek name of Jupiter ;' which 
signifying Awe or Terror, would naturally be assumed by 
tyrants, who wished to inspire such sentiments. The ancient 
.Bacchus was said to have been the son of Jupiter by Ceres or 
Proserpine ;^ that is, in plain language, the result of the aetberial 
Spirit operating upon the £arth, or its pervading Heat : but a 



' Collectan.^ibem.No.xi. p. 259. ' 

* Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes. T. 1. p. 84. 
s Mallet Introd. & THist de Daiiemarc. 

^ Odinus ego nunc nominor ; 

Yggus modo nominabar ; 

Vocabar Tkukdua ante id, 

Vacus et SkUJingtu, 

Vafodua et Uooptd'ttfr 

Gautus et lalcus inter Deos» 

Oaaier et Suafner ; 

Quos put^ factos esse 

Omnes ex who me» 

Gruttnismal liii. Edd. Ssemond. p. 61r 
^ Havra; /lccv ovy xaTag(9|ucn^«c^a( mat mp^vfAfidtyrt aorotey, Sirooot ^iXot^tf*! ym^cu 
%ai Tpa^tfvai vetM <rpt<ri Aia. Pausan. in Messen. c. xxxiii. s. 2. 

Diodor. Sic. lib. iii. '^ V* . 
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real or fictitious hero, having been honored with his name in the 
Cadmeian colony of Thebes, was by degrees confounded with 
him in the popular mythology ; and fabled to have been raised 
up by Jupiter to replace him after he had been slain by the Ti- 
tans ;■ as AtUs and Adonis were by the boar, and Osiris by Ty- 
pbon; symbolical tales which have been already noticed; The 
mystic Deity was however duly distinguished as an object of 
public worship in the temples : where he was associated by the 
Greeks with Ceres and Proserpine,* and by the Romans with 
Ceres and Libera, (>Kho was; their Proserpine,) the reason for 
which, as . the Stoic interlocutor observes in Cicero's Dia- 
logue on the Nature of the Gods, was explained in the 
Mysteries.' 

206. The sons of Tyndarus were by the same means con^ 
fomided with the ancient personifications of the diunial and uoc^ 
turnal sun, or of the morning and evening star ;^ the symbols of 
whose attributes, the two oval or conic caps, were interpreted to 
fignify their birth from Leda*s egg, a fable ingrafted upoti the old 
allegory subsequent to the Homeric times; the four lines aHud- 
log to the deification of the brothers of Helen inthe Odyssey 
being undoubtedly spurious, though extremely beautiful.' Per- 
seus is probably an entirely fictitious and dl^orical personage ; 
for there is no mjention of him in either of the Homeric poems ; 
and his name is a title of the sun,^ and his image the composite 



fAVtrrtius Toi/TW r^ iiiiort/oibv, ov^i t^ Bn^ifv, ute^iinu, Arrian* lib. ii. An Attic wri- 
ter during the independence of the Republic, would not have da^ to say so 
mach* 

Mv$9!koyov<rt it vmg x*i Icfpey ikow^oy TfyoyintM, ireXi; roi; XP^^^ irponpoi/VTw rovrov, 
favi yap ix ^9g xat nep^rf^evitf ^tofvaof yivfo^ai, tov 6«o rntin ZijSa^iov ofOfAMlofAtfor 
•C rnf rt ytptviv %eu rag 9vatac wu rifutf nmrmfas wti xfv^io; vafuauyovet ita na 
flK0%uiniv vnt ex Tii; avwvvias twrnttBtKouBovauv, Diodor. Sic* .lib* It* p» 148* 

lafifiovg yao xai ivy m veXXoi rovg Bftxxov; xaXov«r(y xeti ravrnf o^iatf't mv ftmnf St«9 
o^yia^MMT-i rw iiw, Plutarch. Symp. lib. iv. qu. vi. 
* H^ii yag (Atitunyt vi«v ^on/ow <m(uv, 
Tavpo^vi; fxifAtifJLa «aXaiynioc Aiovi/cw, 
AiWfAOfov Zny^of ty^wf voOov C-i^iiAtim Zi vc, 
*Oy rtju TUfatfouM ^paxevrK*^ AiOf tvyij, Dionysiac. lib. v. p. 178. 

* Km vXno-iev wof ttrri AifjMiirpof • ayaXfAara ^« avm n luu n ««»f , luu *«t«a 'X^f 
loxx^;* Pausan. in Attic. 

H iroy y' »y trt rni np«|triXov; A»i|^»iTg«, x«« Kepiiy, itm rot laxxjn tw (xwotixw, 
9t9vg iTC9>Mfji^f0fMi, Clem. Alex, in Protrep. 
3 Lib. ill. 8. 21. 

 Kai Tot/f Tvyia^iini it favt t*i» run A*o«-xovgwf ^o^»v i»i>.d«ir ffaXiy (lege VsXsi) 
yofju^oixti/M tnai Bturt, Sext Empir. lib. ix. s. S7* 

^ Od. A. 300—4. XiXoy^pp-* laa betrays the interpolator, the adjectire having 
been written with the digamma. 
6 IIi^<rit;; nXiOf. Scbol. in Lycophr. v. 18. 
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•jmbol of the gryphon humanised. Theseus appears likewise to 
be a personage who started into being betweeo the respective 
ages of the two Homeric poems : there being no mention of him 
in the genuine parte of the lliad^ though the Athenian genealogy 
is minutely detailed ;' and he being only once slightly mentioned as 
the lover of Ariadne in thegenuine parts of the Odyssey.^ He 
seems, in reality, to be the Athenian personification of Hercules; 
be having the same symbols of the club and lion's Am ; and si- 
milar actions and adventures being attributed to him, maay^of 
which are manifestly allegoiical ; such as his conflict with the 
JMiootaur, with the Centaurs, and with the Amazons. 

£07. This confusion of personages, arising from a confusion 
of names, was facilitated in its progress by the belief that the 
universal generative principle, or its subordinate emanations, 
might act in such a manner as that a female of the human species 
might be impregnated without, the co-operation of a male ;> and 
as this notion was extremely useful and convenient in concealing 
the frailties of women, quieting the jealousies of husbands, 
protecting the honor of families, and guarding with religiou&awe 
the power of bold usurpers, it was naturally cherished ^ 
promoted with much fiivor and industry. Men supposed to be 
produced in this supernatural way, would of course advance into 
life with strong confidence and high expectations ; winch gene- 
rally realise their own views, when supported by even common 
courage and ability. Such were the founders of almost all the 
families distinguished in mythology ; whose names being, like 
all other ancient names, descriptive titles, they were equally 
applicable to the personified attributes of the Deity : whence 
both became blended together ; and historical so mixed with alle- 
gorical fable, that it is impossible in many instances to distinguish 
or separate them. The actions of kings and conquerors were 
attributed to personages purely symbolical ; and the qualities of 
these bestowed in return upon frail and perishable mortals. 
Even the double or ambiguous sex was attributed to deified 
heroes; Cecrops being fabled to have been both man and 
woman;* and the rough Hercules and furious Achilles repre- 
sented with the features and habits of the softer sex, to conceal 

* B. 546 — 50. Several of these lines seem to have been interpolated in compliment 
to the Athenians. » A. 321. 

Ov9n oio^i ^fivor, « /tx»i 7rX»i<ria^«uy h 9»of, iCa-ntp aySfwvogf aXX« hifaig rt^rif apiuf 
^*' irifm xai ^av<rnri rpiitti, xat ^wi/txirX»|o-t Qiiortfas yoins ''^ OvnTOf. Plutarch. 
Symposiac. lib. viii. probl. 1. t 

* Justm. lib. ii. c. 6. Suidas in K«xfox.. Euseb. et Hieron. in Chronic. Plutarch, 
de sera numin. vindicta. Kustath. in Dionys. Diodor. Sic. 1. i. c. 28. 
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the mystic meaning of which the fables of Omphale and lole, 
and the daughters of Lycomedes^ were invented ; of which there 
is not a trace in the Homeric poems* 

208. When the Greeks made expeditions into distant countries 
either for plunder, trade^ or conquest ; and there found deified 
heroes with titles corresponding either in sound or sense to their 
own, they without further inquiry concluded them to be the 
aarae ; and adopted all the legendary tales which they found with 
them : whence their own mytliology, both religious and bistort- 
Gal> was gradually spread out into an unwieldy mass of incobe* 
rent fictions and traditions, that no powers of ingenuity or 
extent of learning could analyse or comprehend. The heroes of 
the Iliad were, at a very early period^ so much the objects df 
public admiration^ partly through the greatness of die war, the 
only one carried on jointly by all the States of Greece prior to 
the Macedonian usurpation, and partly through ^e refulgent 
ifilendor of the m^hty genius by which it had been celebrated; 
that the proudest princes were ambitious of deducing their 
genealogies from them, and the most powerful nationa, vain of 
any traces of connexion wkh them. Many such claims and' 
pretensions were of course fabricated, which were as .easily 
Asserted as denied; and as men have a natural partiality fcur 
liffirmatives, and nearly as strong a predilection for that which 
toercises their credulity, as for that which gratifies their vaiutyi 
.we may conclude that the assertors generally prevailed. Their 
tales were also rendered plausible, in many instances, by the 
various traditions then circulated concerning the subsequent 
fortunes and adventures of those heroes ; some of whom were 
taid to have been cast away in their return; and others expelled 
by usurpers, who had taken advantage of their long absence ; 
so that a wandering life supported by piracy and plunder became 
the fate of many.' Inferences were likewise drawn from. the 
slenderest traces of verbal analogies, and the general similarity 
of rehgious rites ; which, as they co-operated in proving what 
men were predisposed to believe, were admitted without suspi-* 
cion or critical examination. 



> Strabon. lib. iii. p. 160. 
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THE STUDY OF MORAL EVIDENCE. 



Fidei dentor qnas fidei sant.— Db AuombnTu. 

The attainment of troth is, or ongfat to be, the great ob- 
ject of oar intellectual parsaits, which are important only 
as- they fit us to discharge with propriety the parts we are 
severally called to act. Bat as we are very liable to be 
deceiyed^ this attainment involves an investigation into (he 
tests by which we may discriminate between troth and 
error, and learn to recognise the one while we reject the 
other : in other words, it involves an inquiry into the nature 
of evidence in general, and the peculiarities which distin* 
guish ^ difierent forms of proof which the human mind is 
capable of receiving. 

- All evidence may be reduced into the two great classes 
of demonstrative and moral. It is with the former ex^ 
qlusively that the mathematician is conversant, and his 
deductions aire generally considered to . possess the merit 
of absolute certainty ; a claim which has not been conceded 
to the moral reasoner, whose arguments must all bo derived 
from probabilities; and these, it is generally conceived, 
can never, by any possible accumulation, amount to sudi 
certainty as &at which attends the study of demonstrative 
trath. 

It is not indeed surprising, that demonstrative evidence 
should have received the preference of scientific men, who 
could not fail to admire the luminous precision of its lan- 
guage, the secure and elegant process of its reasoning, and 
&e incontrovertible certainty of its results. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory, either to the sincere disciple of truth, 
at the indolent speculator, than to be conducted to com- 
plete conviction by an irresistible impulse which at once 
removes the danger ef falling into a single fallacy, and 
precludes the necessity of ascertaining the relative value 
of contradictory arguments. 

The manifest defect, however, of such reasoning is, that, 
though it may serve to carry on the abstract investigations 
of the philosopher, it is inapplicable to by far the greater 
part of our actual occupations. Whatever estimate, on 
the contrary,we may form of the credit due to moral evidence. 
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this at least is certain^ that it is on probabilities alone that 
"we build those conclusions which carry us through the 
practical detail of life. 

The pure mathematics are extremely confined in their 
operation^ and by themselves would be of no ultimate 
utility beyond the mere exercise of the reasoning powers ; 
and we shall have occasion to observe hereafter^ that even 
in this respect their advantage is limited and equivocal. 

Though our knowledge, for instance^ of the laws which 
regulate the physical phenomena of the universe can only 
be reduced to the precision of science by the application of 
mathematical proof, yet it is not by the cautious and short- 
sighted process of demonstration, that genius has been abte 
to extend the boundaries of our knowledge by the discovery 
of those laws, and thus to introduce the mathematician to 
^Mbjects of contemplation with which he must otherwise 
have remained for ever unacquainted. We view with just 
admiration the discoveries which Newton made of the laws 
which prevail throughout the boundless extent of space ; 
but the basis of the lofty fabric he has reared is an assump- 
tion of which there is no proof but in analogy,— the lowest 
species of moral evidence. We observe that, -as far as our 
experience reaches, when a body is impelled from an ele- 
vated station, it tends towards the earth with an uniformly 
accelerated velocity ; but what certainty have we that the 
laws of gravity, which we cannot demcmstrate to be univer- 
sally applicable even to the . earth we inhabit, have any 
existence whatever in r^ons so far removed from our oth- 
servation? We find, indeed, that on these principles we 
can account for the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
that, assuming gravity as a datum, all our subsequent cal- 
culations may be conducted with the utmost degree of 
mathematical precision. But this coincidence may, for any 
thing we can demonstrate to the contrary, be purely acci- 
dental, and have no more real connexion with those phe- 
nomena than that of a key with the lock which it happens 
to fit, but for which it was not originally designed. 

All such assumptions, though founded on die most com- 
prehensive induction, would be at once rejected as uncertain 
by the mere geometrician. But the " subtilty of nature,** 
in its turn, rejects his uncompromising precision, and wUl 
not exhibit its wonders but to the disciple of a more tolerant 
philosophy. Without the aid of moral reasoning, science 
must for ever be confined to the unprofitable office of evol- 
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▼ing the abstract relatimis of qyantiiy, and even with its 
mssistance can apply only to the grosser properties of the 
visible creation. VHien^ however, we pursue our investiga- 
tions into the composition and natural history of the earth 
on which we move, and attempt to explain the appearances 
it exhibits ; wbmi we examine the affinities of different 
substances with each other, or indulge in specalations 
respecting the phenomena which are constantly taking plac^ 
around us, we must be content with such evidence as pro- 
bability affords; for these subjects, in all their extensive 
and interesting detail, will not submit to strict demon- 
stration. 

' Still more is this the case, when from the inanimate we 
tarn to the sensitive part of the creation. No sooner do we 
arrive at the noblest and most comprehensive study to 
which our Acuities can be directed, and make the mind of 
man the object of our research, than we are deserted entirely 
by demonstration. It is by moral evidence alone that the 
historian brings us acquainted with the times that are past, 
and that the divine supplies us with information respecting 
the future ; it is by this that the orator hurries along our 
judgment to his own conclusions, that the poet charms as 
into wisdom, and the philosopher accounts for the influence 
of both. Though we may form a precise idea of a right 
line; as that which lies evenly between its extreme points, 
we cannot demonstrate what course of conduct duty may 
require or wisdom dictate ; and he would be very far from 
possessing a sufficient moral rule, who might have been 
merely told that virtue is the mean between opposite vices. 
Whenever, in one word, we consider man as a reasonable 
and responsible agent, we. ai^e on moral evidence, and find 
the mattiematics not only inapplicable, but even unMendly 
to our inquiries. It is the pride of that jealous science 
^ exclude the influence of every part of our spiritual con- 
-stitution which is not essential to the simple exercise of 
•reason. With all the finer sensibilities of our nature, with 
our hopes and fears, our joys and griefs, our antip^tthies 
and predilections, the affections which bind us to eac£ other, 
Imd the passions which modify or cement our intercourse, 
it holds no alliance, but rather rejects them as ^o many 
impediments to the attainment of truth. While, however, 
demonstration, entrenched within this narrow boundary, is 
incompetent to investigate the phenomena of mind, and un- 
uble to turn to any account our various mental energies^ the 
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moral philosopher is restrained only by the limits of the 
intelleetual universe, and avails himself of every modification 
of feeling and shade of character^ considering them as sub- 
servient to his sublime investigations. 

This association with sentiment, however^ has frequently 
been urged, even by those who admit the extensive influence 
of moral evidence, as a prominent objection to its intrinsic 
worth. Accurate men have been forward to complainf^ 
that the understanding is too much under the influence of 
feding, and we often find them expressing a hope that at 
fiome future period a language may be invented better 
adapted for philosophical purposes, and bearing some resem- 
blance to the a^braical <^culus.' The most cbvioos 
answer to such remarks is drawn from the necessity of the 
case. It certainly were to be wished that we could be in 
any degree emancipated frmn the tyranny which words ex- 
ercise over our ideas^ as well as from tlmt of passion over 
our judgment. But even this, though it would give greater 
l^tability to moral reasoning, would not extend the depart- 
ment of strict demonstration ; and as long as human nature 
is the same> we must expect that passion, under all its 
forms, will retain itB power, though circumstances may limit 
its exerciise. The line which marks the boundaries of ma* 
thematical precision must ever continue the same^ and 
fliroughout the wide extent of unappropriated territory 
which lies beyond it, moral evidence wiU still remain as 
the only criterion of truth, and the only medium of investi- 
gation. Here we shall be exposed to the same imperfec- 
tions which now retard our advancement in knowledge ; 
vre sh£ill be oflien blinded by prejudice, misdirected by false 
feeling, bewildered among the unsubstantial creations of 
fancy, and cheated by the ingenious fallacies of sophistical 
declamation. But since ^'we can rule nature only by 
Obedience,'' it is of great moment to ascertain by all possi- 
ble means the laws according to which she proceeds. This 
is, however, the province of the moral reasoner, and it 
belongs to him exclusively. It is he alone who can pene- 
trate the human breast, and sweep at will tlie chords of 
j^ympathy till they respond to every emotion he may be 
anx|dus to excite. Whether the imagination be imme- 



• » See the Essay on ihe fiuman Understanding, 1. iV. c. 3. 9. 18. 1, iv. 
c 12. 8. 7. &c. 
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diately addressed by the fasGinations of poetry and eloqaeDce, 
or our judgment assailed under the more imposing form of 
logical precision, still demonstration, at least what is usually 
considered such, is absolutely excluded ; the utmost we can 
assert of any evidence we bring forward on such subjects 
is, that it bears the marks of a greater or less degree of 
probability, and the sum of our proof can amount <Hily to 
such conviction as must result from the aggregate inlBuence 
of these probabilities on the mind. 

Are we then to conclude that our real knowledge is con- 
fined to the properties of curves and angles, while in the 
vast field of interesting inquiry over which, as we have 
seen, moral evidence extends, we can only wander about 
in uncertainty, and indulge in plausible conjectures ? .Most 
assuredly, if scientific demonstration be the sole criterion 
of truth, we must acknowledge, however melancholy the 
concession would be, that we are ignorant of all that con- 
cerns our best and dearest interests. For since moral 
evidence comprises almost every subject about which our 
faculties can- be engi^ed, from the most ordinary topics of 
common life to the highest mysteries of r^igion, me present 
discussion is not a merely speculative inquiry, but assumes 
a character of vast practical imp(Hrtance; the .question ]|»- 
volved in it being • not simply, whether we will; submit to 
have our intellectual estate wrested from us in consequence 
of some flaw in the title-deed, and the garniture of our mind 
stripped off by the wand of a magician, who would persuade 
us that all in which we gloried is void of substance ; but 
whether we will consent to give up the only light which c^a 
guide, the only staff which can support us through the 
regions of infinity 1 

But is this the only alternative ; and is it not possible 
tiiat moral evidence, at least in its most perfect form, may 
lead us to a species of certainty fully equivalent, in the 
conviction which it imparts, to mathematical demonstration, 
though differing from it in some important respects, and 
particularly in the process by which it is attained ? 

In the first place, what is the amount of that demcmstrative 
certainty, as it is called, with which those who reject the 
authority of moral reasoning profess to be satisfied? Is the 
former so essentially superior to the latter as to be altogether 
fVee fi'om exception, even when subjected to a minute 
analysis, on the strict, and, as we hope to prove, illegitimate 
principles of sceptical philosophers ? 
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'. If, as has been generally supposed, the mathematics are 
founded on axioms which impart their own intrinsic evidence 
to all legitimate deductions from them, we may ask what 
proof can be a£Porded of these fundamental truths, beyond 
that which attends many maxims in physical and moral 
philosophy? Is it more indisputably certain, for instance, 
that the whole is greater than its part, than it is, that the 
same person cannot be in different places at the same mo- 
ment? But it will be urged, that it is not the axioms, but 
the definitions, from which mathematical science is derived, 
and that it would be absurd to call in question the latter, 
since they are nothing more than the arbitrary conditions 
on which the geometrician founds his arguments. He asserts 
ilofhing respecting this or that trilateral figure, but merely 
that whenever three straight lines inclose a space, call it by 
what name you please, ttie internal angles formed by their 
mutual inclination will be equal to those formed on both 
sides of one straight line let fall upon another straight line. 
Let it then be granted, that these abstract and conditional 
assertions are of such a nature that it involves a contradic- 
tion in terms to dispute their truth : let it be further granted, 
tbat this is the case with every assertion through the whole 
coarse of a problem ; and that the connexion between them 
!b necessary and self-evident : still, strictly speaking, is 
there no possibility of error ? In our advances from one 
step in the demonstration to another, must we not always 
trust, in some degree, to our recollection of preceding proofs, 
and are we not liable to inadvertence ? We know that in 
arithmetic, one branch of the mathematics, mistakes of this 
nature are constantly committed, and not discovered even 
after several revisions. What proof is there, then, if 
actual proof be demanded, that similar mistakes may 
not, in other instances, affectthe accuracy of our mathe- 
ibatical deductions ? It is admitted that they are not in all 
cases strictly accurate :* for in fluxions we do not actually 
arrive at truth ; we only approach nearer to it than by any 
assignable difference^ and that^ not by a direct and simple 
process, but by the result of two equal and opposite errors, 
which negative each other. Or, if we assume the hypothesis 
which has been more recently maintained, we must argue 
on the ulterior divisibility of magnitudes, which we had 

. ' Thus, when proving that every equation has a root, it is necessary 
to infer the fourth case, by analytical analogy. 
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previoQsly reduced to a nonentity. Such a coarse of 
reasoning is no doubt necessary when we would investigate 
the properties of infinites ; but what claim has the matfae^ 
matician, who feels himself obliged by the nature of his 
subject to adopt such a course^ to the exclusive merit of 
demonstrative precision? 

We woold not^ • however, be understood to make these 
remarics with any view of depreciating the authority of the 
mathematics. Every man who is capable of understand* 
ing them^ is as firmly persuaded of their certainty as he is 
of his personal identity ; bat the latter is a moral truth, and 
may be addaced, among many others, as one, the evi-^ 
dence of which is as p^ect as if it were derived from a 
series of demonstrations. The object of our remarks is 
simply to show that the demand of the sceptic is unreason^ 
able, since he asks for a degree of proof of which our 
faculties are not susceptible. There is m reality no interval 
between truth and error ; every fact exists or does not exist ; 
every statement is* correct or incorrect The only cause of 
the different shades of belief, from bare conjecture to assu* 
ranee, is, that we are not able to receive tiie same degree 
of evidence on all subjects ; and we are able to receive 
perfect evidence on none. ** All knowledge,'^ say the schoQl<» 
men, ''must be received in tiie proportion of tm recipient;*^ 
no finite vessel can be of infinite capacity ; and however re^ 
fined our speculations may be, they must always partake^ 
more or less, of the imperfection of our reasoning powers. ^ 

Admitting, therefore, in the most explicit terms, that de^ 
monstrative evidence possesses the highest degree of the^ 
oretical certainty, let us, in the next place, inquire whether 
we are not practically capable of deriving as complete 
conviction from momi evidence. For conviction, as it is 
the object, must, after all, be the test of evidence; ai^ we 
must acknowledge the sufficiency of that proof from which 
our nature is so constituted as to be unable to withhold 
her assent This is the utmost power which demonstration 
itself can possess ; and the question is, therefore, whether 
moral evidence be ever equally efficacious ? 

It cannot, we conceive, be denied, that this is sometimes 
the case; and that there are moral truths which obtrude 
themselves upon the mind,' and there exa*cise a dominion 



> Bishop Hursley places these natural tniths in the highest rank of 
certainty, and considers them as approaching, nearer than any other, to 
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over our belief which we are totally unable to explain, and 
yet we cannot emancipate ourselves from its influence by 
any formula of metaphysical incantation. But this is 
mortifying to the pride of reason, whi^h is unwilling to 
believe suty thing it cannot comprehend, or to admit 
any thing which it cannot prove. Of the extent to Which 
this scepticism may be carried, we have a remarkable 
and well known instance in the meditations of Ded 
Cartes, who, after having expelled from his mind all former 
opinions, proceeded to grant them readmittance with greater 
caution, and attempted to prove even his own existence by 
some ingenious, but, as it seems, not altogether conclusive 
arguments. They were, however, satisfactory to himselfj^ 
aiid he imagined that it was on these arguments that hii$ 
better informed belief of his existence depended. But we 
may venture to assert, that his assent on this occasion wa^ 
'entirely independent of any process of reasoning, and that 
nobody in his senses could have doubted it for a single in* 
stant,^ even should it be opposed by the full, weight of ma-^ 
thematical demonstration. We believe, indeed, more than 
this, on similar grounds ; and are equally certain that other 
reasonable beings exist besides ourselves; and further, 
tlmt the same objects suggest to them the same ideas ; in 
diort, that they reason precisely in the same manner as we 
do. Although we have nothing but moral evidence for this 
fact, we cannot avoid believing it, and constantly act tipon 
it, notwithstanding the many obvious exceptions which 
may be made to its universal trutii. 

The same remark will apply to our l>elief in the inde^ 
pendent existence of matter. We are conscious, indeed/ 
of certain sensations ; but if we choose to question the re-^ 
port of our senses, there is, perhaps, no possibility of 
deciding whether these sensations are 0^ signs of any ex-^ 
temal objects, or whether our soul is, in this respect, merely 



those which are the subjects of Divioe intelligence. ^< To that Great 
Being who knows things, n6t bv testimony — ^not by sense, but by their 
causes, as being himsSf the brst cause, tlie source of power and ac- 
tivity [to all other causes — to Him every thing that ever shall be, is at all 
times infinitely more certain than any thing either past or present can 
be to any man, except perhaps the simple fact of his own existence, and 
tome of those neeettaty tnUht which are evidenced to every man, not by kii 
bodily sente^ but by that iniermil perception wMch seems to be thefint act 
ofcreatedintellect, Sermov xix. p. 127. 
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holding converse viiih itself. An ingenious speculator 
has gone so far as to maintain that the existence of matter 
is impossible, and that the vulgar belief in it is absurd. 
But of all the refinements of philosophers^ there is none 
so revolting to the common sense of mankind as- this. We 
have a firm persuasion that what we see and feel has a real 
and palpable existence, and nothing can convince us to the 
contrary. Nor is this persuasion unphilosophical : we 
find it impressed on our minds by him who ma4e ps, and 
act wisely in placing implicit reUance on the consistency 
and veracity of our Divine Instructor. 

Our belief in the relation of cause and eflect rests on 
nearly similar grounds. We can give no reason why one 
circumstance should lead to another, and experience in- 
forms us only that particular events have always followed 
each other in a certain order. Yet on this evidence we have 
no doubt that whenever similar circumstances take place^ 
they will be attended with the same results ; in other words^ 
that the former were the cause of the latter, and will 
always have the power of producing them. 

We deposit grain in the earth with the assured expecta- 
tion that it will appear again to reward oar labors ; we form, 
in short, every project of life on a belief in the uniformity, of 
the course of nature : but what proof have we that th^ Bun 
which rose yesterday will rise again to-morrow? much 
more that it will rise at a particular moment, or on. one 
side of the horizon rather than on the other ? Yet heiie 
again, in the absence of all that can strictly be called proo^ 
we find ourselves impelled by the very constitution of Qur 
nature to believe, that what has been will be when the 
circumstances are the same. It is as if the Creator had, in 
compassion to our weakness, folded up in the infant soul 
certain principles of reasoning, to grow with its gron^h^ 
and be developed with the gradual expansion of its faculties. 
Such laws of belief, or by whatever name we may call the 
instinctive propensities alluded to, enter into the veiry' 
essence of reason ; and so far is the attempt to disclaim 
them from necessarily indicating any extraordinary compass 
of mind, that, on the contrary, it is the most certain token, 
of the absence of that intellectual simplicity which, after all,is 
the surest guide to truth. The proof which is conveyed to 
the mind by this secret but efficacious process, we may, 
if permitted to assume a certain latitude of expression, 
venture to call constitutional demonstration ; and it is, in all 
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truly iinpoi'tant points^ quite as satisfactory as that which 
attends tlie abstract sciences. 

Even our belief in the existence of the Deity himsdf we 
mnst be content to rest on the same basis. We find it ne- 
cessary to search for some Being who shall be the source 
of life and reason, the prototype of our ideas of the fair and 
goody the object of our best affections, the consummation of 
our most exalted hopes, and the original cause of whatever 
exists within and witnout us. There may be many circum* 
stances which we cannot comprehend attending theex« 
istence of a Being endowed with infinite attributes, and 
there may be many specious arguments to stagger our 
belief, W hen, however, we take all this into our calcula* 
tion, it is still so much more probable that there should be 
One who was from everlasting, and who is infinite in power, 
in wisdom, and in goodness, than that the world should 
have been formed by a fortuitous concurrence of atoms^ 
or mind produced by some subtile organization of matter, 
that our belief of this fundamental truth is at least as firm 
as that vrhicYk we entertain of any mathematical proposi- 
tion whatever. But our conviction in this instance is in a 
great measure the result of circumstances, which, by the 
confirmation they lend each other, amount to a form of 
evidence so manifestly conclusive, that we need not hesitate 
to designate it by the term of circumstantial demonstration. 

The existence of an intelligent Creator is, indeed, a strong 
case in this class of evidence ; but the same mode of reason- 
ing which is fatal to an atomical theory of the universe, is 
also applicable to many subordinate truths. Let us consi- 
der it in relation to our belief of facts which have not fallen 
under our personal notice. We are told that the credibility 
of any fact is lessened, not in a simple, but in a compound 
ratio, according to the number of hands through which an 
account of it has been transmitted. If this remark be 
applied to oral tradition, and that confined to a single 
channel^ we must admit its accuracy. There may, how- 
ever, be such a uniform coincidence of unconnected tra- 
ditions on some particular pointy as to remove the pos- 
sibility of a doubt respecting it : because the very same 
reasons which invalidate the testimony of a single cnain of 
tradition, corroborate with increased force that of several 
such chains, all concurring, without any essential deviation, 
in the same statement. If, for instance, the knowledge 
of some important event had been confined to a parti'jular 
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district^ and had been constantly believed there, this evi- 
dence would be entitled to some consideratioii. Bat 
should it appear that a belief in the same evoit feymed imrt 
of the creed of a vast number of districts between wrhidi 
there had not existed for many ages any communicatioD, we 
should be oblig^ed to fall in with the universal pei)sna8ioo 
that such an event had really taken place. 

Here, however, we are going on the suppositicHat of a 
merely oral tradition: but should contemporary written 
documents coincide in their relation of some event, ths 
evidence resulting from their coincidence wonld rise sffll 
higher in the scale — it would, in fact, rise to demonstration: 
for what mathematicians teach us. respecting chamces is 
sufficient to prove, that there may be such an extensive and 
uniform coincidence as shall be absolutely conclosive re- 
specting the statement it may be brought forward to sup* 
port. If all we knew of the invasion of Italv hy AnnilNd 
were contained in the writings of livy, we should indeed 
be justified m rejecting many particulars of the interesting 
and poetical account which he has given as, and yet it 
would be most unreasonable to discredit the main facts 
of his history. When, however, we find these fdtcta related 
by many other original historians^ forming topics for the 
declamations of orators, and still further confirmed by the 
incidental allusions of poets, we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge in this mass of evidence a coincidenGe which it 
would b^ in the last degree absurd to attribute to a 
merely casual concurrence ; it would in reality be quite 
as unreasonable as to deny that the square of the hy- 
polbenuse is equal to the squares of the two other side& 
This is, however, all for which we contend ; namely, that 
moral evidence is sometimes equal in the certainty which il 
commonicates, to scientific demonstration itself. 

Sometimes, indeed, this is not the case, and we aie under 
the necessity of receiving a less distinct and palpable proof 
on a vast number of the most interesting subjects. Bat if 
we do actually receive it, if we have moral evidence only 
for all our knowledge respecting the physical ccmstitution 
of the universe, and yet frame systems of natural philosophy; 
if we cannot apply even our mathematical speculations to 
any practical purposes without its assistance, and yet nnk 
mechanics and astronomy among the sciences ; if it is on dus 
ground that we credit the best autfienticated statement ; 
that we form our projects and regulate our daily condact ; 
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we may^ surely, a^ with confidence, why Religion is to be 
the oi^y subject in which this form of reasoning shall be 
considered as inconclasive T On all other matters of dis- 
cussion, mathematics alone excepted, we are obliged to 
act as the balance of contending probabilities may deter- 
mine as, and yet act certainly and without hesitation. 
Why then are we to look for more direct proof on that sub- 
ject which is removed the furthest from our immediate ex- 
perience ? Particularly when the moral evidenoje on which 
Kerelation rests, arising from the transcript which it ex- 
(abits of the Divine Mind, its consistency with itself, its 
applicability to the wants of man^ the practical effects it 
has produced, and, lastly, the coincident testimony by 
which it is supported, is as ample as could reasonably be 
expected, and is considerably greater than that on which 
we are on iqany occasions compelled to act We acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that it is not essentially different^ and that 
the claim of the Bible to be received as of Divine authority 
must be vindicated by the same species of reasoning as that 
1)y which we would prove any other matter of fact. We 
admit also that the evidences of Christianity are not such 
as to force our belief as soon as they are presented to the 
mind ; and we think we perceive wise reasons why it should 
be so. Truth compels us to admit thus much, and we do 
pot shrink from the admission. It is diflScult to say whether 
the cause of Revelation has suffered more from the licenti- 
ousness of sceptical inquiry, or from the arrogant pertinacity 
of dogmatical assertion. It is more honest, and it is more 
^safe, to acknowledge at once the difliculties that must be en- 
countered, and to direct the candid and humble investigator 
not to look for demonstration where such evidence is not 
to be obtained, but submit to what there is sufficient reason 
to believe bears the stamp of heaven, and restrain that 
hardihood of speculation wMch is apt to tread with an un- 
hallowed foot on ground which does not lie withia the 
precincts of human knowledge. 

By far tlie most frequent cause of religious scepticism is 
an exaggerated estimate of our mental powers ; and phi- 
losophy cannot confer a greater benefit on mankind than that 
of teaching us what are, and what are not profitable and 
legitimate subjects of inquiry, and what is Uie degree and 
species of evidence which the different sciences require.* 



• * Vid. Ethic. Nioomaab. 1. i. c. 3. The Essay on Huoiau Undersuuid^ 
ing, vol. i. p. 4.' 
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This very desirable end has been in part attained by defining 
the precise character of that form of proof which belongs to 
the abstract sciences ; and the distinct classification of all 
evidence into demonstrative and moral has suggested logical 
canonl of considerable importance. The case of demon* 
stration is naturally a simple one, and is soon disposed of; 
but moral evidence is of a more complicated and myste- 
rious nature. Though much has been done, the obscurity 
which surrounds this subject does not appear even yet to 
have been altogether removed, and we may look for further 
elucidations as long as the human understanding continues 
to supply matter for philosophical discussion. 

In the mean time, it is something to know the essential 
difierence which exists between the two great classes of 
evidence ; and under what circumstances each m^y command 
our assent. This advantage has not, however, been gained 
without some accompanjing evil, arising chiefly from the 
use of the terms certain^ demonstrative, and probable, in a 
more restricted sense than that in which they are received 
in ordinarv discourse. We commonly say that a course cf 
reasoning has demonstrated some proposition, and it is only 
when the arguments brought forward are not quite satis- 
factory that we consider the conclusion as amounting to no 
more than simple probability. But when we hold this 
language it should always be remembered, that we express 
rather the degree of our conviction, than the nature of th6 
evidence by which it was produced. When, on the otbef 
hand, we adopt the phraseology of philosophers, confining 
demonstration to the mathematics, and extending the epithet 
probable to many opinions of which we aitertain no manner 
of doubt, we must not be understood to question the indis- 

Eutable certainty of the latter, but merely to distinguish 
etween the relative character of the two forms under which 
truth has been presented to our mind. 

But in whatever terms we may think fit to convey our 
ideas, it is hoped that what has been advanced in the course 
of the present dissertation may tend to establish the position, 
that there are cases in which moral evidence is as complete 
in its kind as that supplied by mathematics, though it comes 
into the understanding, as it were, by a different road, and 
is attended with many important peculiarities. We have 
attempted to explain in what those peculiarities consist ; 
but if we were obliged to fix on one which more than any 
other marks with a strong line the essential distinction 
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between moral and demonstrative reasoning, it would be, 
that while the latter rejects every thing $hort of absolute proof, 
the former admits of successive degrees from the lowest 
possibility to complete and absolute assurance. It is efaiefly 
on this ground of its occasional imperfection that the study 
of morsd evidence has been underrated by accurate men ; 
but perhaps, on a little consideration, it will appear to 
derive its practical superiority, as a means of mental dis« 
cipline, from the very same cause which constitutes its 
theoretical defect. 

. The object of education is to impart to the mind a ready 
and accurate perception of truth, not only in our abstract 
speculations, but also in the actual conduct of life. Now 
we have seen that the truths about which we are conversant 
are by no means uniform in their composition, nor have 
they all the same commanding influence over our assent. 
Some are the result of principles, each of which is capable 
of absolute demonstratioi^; others are the sum of arguments, 
none of them possessing intrinsic certainty, but yet con- 
tributing, by their mutual reflection, to make up a species 
of cumidative evidence which includes every shade of belief, 
sometimes leaving the mind in suspense, .and sometimes 
producing positive conviction. If, on the one hand, it is cer- 
tain that there is no fact, however wonderful, which may not 
be accredited by testimony, and no theory, however paradox- 
ical, which may not be decked out with at least the sem- 
blance of truth, it is equally certain, that there is no fisust 
or proposition so clear and evai self-evident, as to be alto- 
gether proof against the cavils of scepticism. Here, then, lie 
the strength and weakness of morid evidence, its merit and 
its effect. As a medium of investigation, in some instances, 
indeed, it is perfect, because it produces full conviction ; 
but in most instances it is imperfect In the latter, how- 
ever, it is the best we have ; and we must therefore be satis- 
fied with it, or remain in ignorance. And not only so, but 
its imperfection is suited to tiie condition of our nature ; 
and if moral evidence does not supersede tbe exercise 
of judgment, by presenting to our understanding the full 
splendour of demonstrative certainty, it at least, by that 
very exercise of judgment, gives us a wholesome and 
quicksighted sensibility to the minor degrees of proof, and 
makes us better able to walk by those lesser lights which 
dtine upon the obscurity of our path. 
The study of the mathematics is attended with many 
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advantages ; particnlaily an it commanicates a habit of clomi 
and patient attention^ giving procisioD to oar ideas widlst 
it strengthens the memory, l^ese are, no donbt, valoaMe 
attainments; bat they may be parchased at too dear a 
rate ; and we certainly shall have no reason tocongratalate 
onrselves on their acqaisition, if, while engaged ia Oev 
parsuit, we should have impaired the vigor of other facnlties 
which we are mach more concerned to cnUivate. 

The stadent of abstract and naked truth too often hesi- 
tates where he ought to determine ; but the man who has 
taken a long and comprehensive view of hnman natare, and 
exercised his mind by the contemplation of probabilities^ 
avails himself of such evidence as lies before him, and 
learns to act while the t>ther deliberates. Not that it will 
be the invariable consequence of the study of the mathema* 
tics to incapacitate a man for every other pursait : many 
filustrious names might be quoted to contradict so rash an 
assertion. We are well aware, indeed, (hat the mixed 
mathematics demand a considerable exercise of moral 
reasoning, and have been at some pains to show that with* 
out it geometry would be entirely useless. StiU, however, it 
can scarcely be controverted, that a pursait, in which de» 
monstrative evidence preponderates, is not the most fiivor* 
able to the general cultivation of the mind ; and that the 
exclusive study of demonstration is attended with effects 
which are often prejudicial.^ Demonstration tyrannises 
over the will; it does not admit us to sit in judgment 
on its oracular decisions, but merely invites us to compre- 
hend and receive them. Moral evidence does both: it 
encourages freedom of thought, and obliges us to discrimi- 
nate, to reason, and to judge. 

But the master faculty of the human mind is judgment — 
that quick tact which enables a man, when surrounded by 
a maze of conflicting probabilities, to seize upon that which 



\ ** It may seem perhaps too much a paradox to say, that long |iabit in 
this science incapacitates the mind for reasoning at large, and especially 
in the search of moral truth. And yet I believe nothing is more certaiu.'' 
^ I might appeal for the truth of this, to those wonderful coDchisions 
which geon[)eters, when condescending to write on history, ethics, or 
theology, have made from their premises. But the thing is notorious, and it 
is now no secret that the oldest mathematician in England (Whiston) 
is the worst reasoner in it, &c.'' Julian, Bishop WaHmrtonU Works^ 
vol. iv. p. 346. ito. 
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approltches the neiarest to truth. It is jadgm^t which 
govtoas geniuSy directs talent^ and is the seat of intellec-* 
toal power. It is this which must make a iiian> instead of 
bdin^ the passive and ignorant receptacle of the knowledge 
of his fbi^thers, the intelligent instructor of future ages. 
#Qdfment is the principal ingredient in what we call force 
of dharacter, and confers that feitility of resource, tlmt 
decision and firmness of resolve, which, more than toy other 
qualities, fit a man for active life. 

' How theft are we to educate judgment? How are we 
to form the mind, which in the calculations of political 
expediency^ or the arrangements of private life, would 
possess the pow^ of pushing on one side whatever is 
irr^leviant^ of striking out whatever is counterbalanced by 
other circumstances of equcd weight, and thus ascertaining to 
whiefa side the scale inclmes ? 

Natnre seems to suggest some faints on this subject, by 
having made her most valuable gifts difficult of access, for 
th0A^ery purpose, no doubt, of stimulating ingenuity and re^ 
warding perseverance. We must imitate nature in this 
method of instruction ; and if we would invigorate the 
at^ve powers> must not trust solely, nor even principally, 
to the almost mechanical routine of demonstrative reason- 
ing, in which we recognise truth rather than discover it, 
and are taught to receive nottiing as endence which ad- 
mits the possibility of a doubt. We must apply to those 
studies in which truth is often blended with error, and 
Sometimes is so intimately blended, that the most delicate 
and experienced hand cannot reduce it to absolute purity. 
Here it is that judgment is called for. A mere theorist 
might wait nntil the dross were entirely removed : a practi- 
cal man takes the metal in the best state in which he can 
procure it, and turns it to his purpose. 
* These remarks mav be yet further illystrated by the de- 
scription Which Lord Clarendon has transmitted to us of 
the Earl of Leicester; who, we are told, ** was very con- 
versant in books, and much addicted to the mathematics ; 
but lliough he had seen service, was a speculative rather 
tiian a practical man, and expected gfeatet certitude in the 
cbhsultation of business than Che bul^iness of this world is 
capable of.*' And such are the natural consequences of 
similar pursuits* But what a striking contrast does the 
historian himself exhibit to this impracticable refinement. 
His masculine and nervous eloquence proceeds from an 
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open and energetic mind ; not cramped by partial 
nor fettered by abstract speculations^ but informed by 
varioas knowledge^ and disciplined amonf^ flie contingendef 
of real life. Lord Clarcwidon bad studied man under every 
aspect^ and hence acquired not only a remarkable insight 
into character, but also that sound sense which might have 
saved his country, had he fallen on days less desperately 
evil, and not been thwarted by the perverse counsels of 
those with whom he was obliged to act. 

But while we claim for the study of moral evidence the 
merit of overcoming that timid hesitation which destroys 
all freedom of thought and energy of action, we are by no 
means prepared to concede that it encourages a precipitancy 
of judgment, or an incautious faciUty of bdief. On the 
contrary, nothing is more common thw to bear those sub* 
jects which depend on probability, in the large sense in 
which we have used that term, charged with a tendency to 
induce the opposite defect of sceptical suspense. History, 
wo are informed, only exposes the inaccuracy of testimony ; 
and amidst all the inconsistent absurdities of those writers 
who have treated of the human mind, one point only ia 
ascertained by common assent, namely, that our facnltiefl 
are weak, and our knowledge uncertain. 

Are we then to suppose, that the direct proof which at- 
tends demonstrative reasoning, and the indirect proof whidi 
is afforded to the intellectual philosopher, both lead by a 
different path to the same unhappy termination 1 Or ms^ 
we not rather adopt the more probable alternative, ibak 
men have in this instance, as in many others, thrown the 
defect of their own mind on circumstances which they con* 
ceived to be independent of themselves?^ We are justified 



' It is instructive to compare the Sentiments which have been ex* 
pressed on this subject by individuals whose characters differed so widely 
as those of Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Hume, and Bishop Watson. 

** As soon as I understood the principles, I relinquished for ever the 
pursuit of the mathematics; nor can 1 lament that I desisted before 
my mind was hardened bv the habit of rigid demonstration, so destruc- 
tive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which must, however, deter* 
mine the actions and opinions of our lives," Life of Oibhon, 4to. p. 66. 

** The intense view of these manifold contradictions and imperfections 
in human reason, has so wroueht upon me, and heated my brain, that I 
am ready to reject all belief andreasoning, and can look upon no opioiou 
even as more probable or likely than another.'' A Letter ^ Hum^$ 
quoted in D. Stewarfi life ofReid, 4to. p. 439. 

** I was early in life accustomed to mathematical discussion, and the 
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on the higfaeat authority in asserting, that there is an inti* 
mate connection between moral and intellectual perversity;^ 
and without any uncharitable insinuation against sceptical 
writers of either class, we may venture to remark, that 
whatever habits blunt the moral feelings have a proper* 
tionate tendency to make the mind less susceptible of 
truth* 

Scepticism is not natural to us, but is induced by the 
character of our subsequent pursuits ; for the constitution of 
our nature leads us to believe ; and before experience and 
edacation have, in some measure, restrained this instinctive 
propensity, we invariably believe too much. Until the rules 
of sound reasoning are understood, the unpractised mind 
catches at the most remotie connexion between events^ 
joining them together as cause and effect ; and it is to this 
source we must refer those popular superstitions which form 
an interesting chapter in the lustory of the human race, and 
retire slowly as the light of philosophy advances. The 
great danger then is not on the side of credulity, but lest 
truUi should burst on the mind, like a tropical sun, in ttie 
full blaze of meridian glory, and dazzle him who is not pre^* 
pared to behold its brightness. The progress of knowledge 
is attended with some inconvenioices, which should 69 
accompanied with their appropriate corrective. Nothings 
however, will prevent the mind which has habitually restied 
its opinions on a sandy foundation, from the melatichol/ 
consequences which might follow when that foundation in 
washed away, but the inculcation of more accurate ideas 
respecting the character and comparative value of tiie evi- 
dence which attends the difierent departments of knowledge* 
What has been admitted without thought or discrimination, 
is relinquished with indifference; and that belief which 
is founded on slight grounds will be easily overturned by 
sophistry, and will yield more often to the latest impression, 
than to that which ought to have had the greatest and most 
abiding influence. The very same ignorance of the laws of 
evidence which, under some circumstances, gives rise to 
superstition, wouldj under a change of drcumstances, ex- 



certainty attendine it; and not meeting with that certainty in the 
sciences of metaphysics, of natural and revealed religion, I have an 
habitual tendency tu hesitation, rather than to a peremptory judgmeal 
on many points."^ life of Richard Waison^ Bishop ofljandaff'. 
\ StJohnyii. 17*^a 
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pose the mind to infidelity; And it has freqaently hema cfb* 
served, that the transition ftom one to the other is by no 
means an nnnsoal occurrence. The faialt of (he imlgat is 
that of a too ready and nndistinguishing admission of what- 
ever has the appearance of proof; the partiaUy educated 
err, on the other hand, by rejecting the higb^ evidence 
which the subject admits, and which ought therefore to b* 
satisfactory and conclusive; nor is the credulity of flie one 
more unreasonable than the scepticism of the other. The 
fonner does not reflect at all ; the latter carries his pre* 
cision beyond what his own constitution and (he actual 
course of nature aUow : but both these are the errors of an un* 
sound mind, and can alone be removed by disciplhie. In 
the one case, therefore, we are obliged to provide a cbedt 
to the hasty conclusions of the inconsiderate ; in tlie other^ 
we are called upon to arm (he victim of sophistiy widi an 
honest confidence in the reality of human knowledge, and the 
worth of that conviction which is derived from tlm cateula* 
tion of probabilitiesi This is the object, and this, if what has 
been advanced be just, will be we effect of the study of 
moral evidence. 

Here then we close our remarks ; not without a hope thttt 
they may suggest considerations of some practical impor-* 
tance. 

What is truth ? is the most interesting question we can 
be called upon to answer, and our reply will be shaped 
according to the ideas we entertain on the subject of the 
present inquiry. There are philosophers who would inform 
us that truth has no existence, cmd is a mere creation of 
our deluded fancy ; there are others who would confine it 
within the pale of demonstration ; and men of more ima^ 
gination than judgment would throw open the barrier to the 
admission of much that is unworthy of so feir a title. But 
the Intimate study of moral eridenc^ will convince us that 
all these answers would be defective. We have seen, that 
although demonstration is the most perfect form of proof, 
and the only convenient instrument of abstract reasoning 
respecting the external properties of matter, it is unable to 
supply us with any further information; but that we may, 
nevertheless, obtain real knowledge without its assistance. 
We have noticed some instances in which this is the case ; 
that is to say, where moral evidence either communicates 
complete conviction to the mind through the mysterious 
agency of those intellectual perceptions which form the 
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btuas of rea5t0ri/or bears down all objection by the irresisti-* 
bte weight of concaning probabilities. Bat even in its 
lesd peifect state, such evidence ought, as we observed, to 
satisfy an ingenuous mind ; for it is indisputable that our 
fhcultien^ are constituted to receive proof of ttiis descrip* 
tion, and to act upon it with an uidiesitating conviction, 
which silbsequent experience proves to have been weU 
jfoutided. 

Since, however, a large proportion of the truths vritb 
wbich we ate conversant are not unmixed veith error, it is 
tiecessary to prepare the mind to analyse their qualities, 
and subject them to the proper tests. The delicate percep- 
tion (tf truth and error vAdch this operation requires, must 
be iMtaJned by exercise ; and we observed, tibat Uie best 
field for sudi exercise iiS not demonstration, where there is 
ho loom for judgment; but that if we would arm the mind 
Against every species of infirmity, we must have recourse 
to the ample stores of Tarious knowledge to which moral 
evidence supplies the only key, and must therefore afford 
free access to troth at every inlet. Even those parts of our 
moral constitution which are considered to be most adverse 
to the dispassionate investigation of trutti must be enlisted 
into the service ; and not only our confirmed propensities^' 
but our instinctive fedings also, should be turned to ac-< 
j^unt, siiice, though they may differ from reason in tteir 
nature, they will, in tiie judgment ofthe sound philosopher, 
be often considered as equivalent to it. They were, un- 
doubtedly, §^ven for wise ends, and it should therefore be 
our object, not to eradicate, but to direct them ; for it is 
forming a vulgar and very inadequate idea of the human 
mind to suppose it a mere vehicle of reason, which would 
be perfect in proportion as there should be less room left 
for the play of the passions. It is an instrument of far 
more curious and elaborate design, and none of its faculties 
can be neglected, or even drawn forth by a premature and 
ill-judged excitement, without imminent danger to the vigor- 
ous operation of all the rest Demonstrative reasoning, 
if carried to excess, would chill the mind, and destroy its 
elasticity ; poetry might give too deetded an ascendency to 
the imagination ; without habits of cautious suspense we 
should not be able to sever truth from exaggeration and 
falsehood ; too rigorous precision would prevent us from 
forming any general conclusions from what we read, or 
making any profitable application of our knowledge; without 
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some susceptibility of feeling, we sboald be incompetent to 
investigate the operations of the human understanding, and 
with too much feeling we should be apt to form vague and 
enthusiastic deductions. It should therefore be the object 
of an enlightened system of education, not so much to 
stren^hen this or that particular faculty, as to provide for 
the steady and simultaneous development of them alL 

For tiiese reasons, even were the study of demoostrative 
evidence that which is best calculated to impart the 
necessary degree of expansion and energy to.our reason- 
ing powers, (which is, we conceive, far from being the case,) 
still very important objections would lie against an over 
partial attention to it. Objections equally important, 
though of a different natnre, mav no doubt be brought 
against the opposite system, which sets the youthful mind 
adrift in the search after truth, among (fae deep mysteries of 
intellectual philosophy, before refl^^on has fiimisbed a 
competent number of facts to dieck the visions of onda* 
eious theorists, and before the understanding has acquired 
sufficient stability to be master of its own convictions. But 
we may pronounce that institution to approach neaiTest to 
perfection which tempers the study of moral with that of 
demonstrative truth ; and thus, whUe guarding against the 
evils incident to an excessive cultivation of eitl:^, combines 
the advantages connected with both, and developes to their 
utmost every latent faculty of our intellectual nature. 

WALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, J. B. 

Fellow of New College. 
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PALMYRA. 

MoTcmur, nescio quo pacto, ipsis locis, in qnibus eoruin, qnos admirftnmr, adsont 

• vestig^ 

Time, like a mighty river, deep and strong. 
In sullen silence roUs his tide along ; 
And all that now upborne upon the wave 
Ride swiftly on-— the monarch and the slave. 
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Shall sink at last beneath the whelming stream. 
And all that once was life become a dream ! 

Go — look on Greece ! her glories long have fled. 
Her ancient spirit slumbers with the dead ; 
Deaf to the call of freedom and of fame. 
Her sons are Greeks in nothing but the name ! 
On Tiber's banks, beneath their native sky. 
The sad remains of Roman greatness lie ; 
No longer there the list* ning crowds admire 
The swelling tones of VirgU's epic lyre. 
Nor conq'ring Caesar holds resistless sway 
O'er realms extended to the rising day. 

Yet still to these shall fancy fondly turn. 
Still bid the laurel bloom on Maro's urn ; 
From Brutus' dagger sweep the gath'ring rust. 
And call his spirit from its aged dust ! 
What, though each busy scene has ceased to live. 
It has the charms poetic numbers give ; 
And ever fresh, as ages roll along. 
Revives and brightens in the light of song. 

At summer-eve, when ev'ry sound is still. 
And day-light £eides upon the western hill. 
And o'er the blue unfathomable way 
Heaven's starry host in cloudless beauty stray ; 
What holy joys enamonr'd fancy feels 
As all the past upon the mem'ry steals I 
How soft the tints, how pensive, how sublime. 
Each image borrows from the touch of Time ! 
Such winning grace the beauteous image wears. 
Seen through Uie twilight of a thousand years. 

Then welcome thou, the subject of my song. 
Since to the past such heavenly charms belong ; 
Won by thy scenes, from all that now appears 
My Mase shall turn, and dream of other years. 
Turn from the sad realities of fate, *> 

The past revive, the present uncreate, ( 

And from thy modem learn thine ancient state. } 

What boundless charms thy lovely features grace, 
O thou, the mother of the human race. 
Majestic Asia ! to the straining eye 
Ten thousand prospects far extended lie ; 
Thine ample plains with varied beauty please,  
Once the bright seats of opulence and ease ; 
Thy mountain-heights with striking grandeur rise, 
Veil'd in dark clouds, or lost in amber skies, - 
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While bursting floods from thand'riiig caverns poar 
Their foaming tides, witti load and angnr roar; 
Then, lost in distaoce^ lave the aiouiy pJains 
Where beauty smiles, and peacefol plrasore reigns. 

Full in the centre, towUng throagfa the storm. 
See cloudy Taurus lift his rugged form. 
Monarch of mountains ! Nature's awful throne. 
Where grandeur frowns in terrors all his own ; 
Deep-rooted there, unnumber'd cedars throw 
Their giant shadows on the plains below ; 
There, loudly gushing from me mountain's side, 
Euphrates rolls his dark and rapid tide. 
Then far beneath glides silently away^ 
Through groves of pafan and champaigns ever gay. 

But as these scenes of sunny, calm delif^t 
Recede at length, and vanish from, the sight. 
What barren solitudes of scorching sand 
Deform and desolate the fainting land 1 
No fresh'ning breeze revives the lifeless air. 
No living waters sweetly murnmr there. 
Dry fevers kindle pestilential fires, — 
All nature droop9» and withered life expires ! 

But deep embosomed in that sandy plain. 
Like distant isles emerging from the main, 
A radiant spot, with loveliest beauty crown'd. 
Once bloom'd in contrast with the scenes around. 
By Nature's lavish hand profusely graced. 
The blessed Eden of the joyless waste* 
On ev'ry side luxuriant palm-trees grew. 
And hence its name the rising city drew> 
And though their loveliness be pass'd away. 
The name still lives, and triumphs o'er decay. 
Two shelt'ring hills precipitously swell 
On either ha^, and form a narrow dell : 
Thence to the east, with undulating bend. 
Wide and more wide &eic spreading arms, extend. 
Then sink at last with slow-retiring sweep. 
Like distant head-lands ^loping to the deep. 

Outstretched within upon the silent plains 
Lies the sad wreck of Tadmor's last remains. 
Outliving still, through each succeeding age. 
The tempest's fury, and the bigot's rage. 
He wants no written record who surveys 
But one short hour this scene of other days. 
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These raould'rhig piles, that sink in slow decay. 
In stronger characters tixe tale conv^. 
Than e'er were traced hy man'^s dmnestart, — 
These speak in simple langdage to the heart. 

Far to the soath what scenes of ntin lie. 
What sad conftision opens on the eye ! 
There shattered colonins sweU, a giant train. 
Line after line, along ttie crowded plain, 
The loosen'd arch^ the roofless colonnade. 
Where mid-day crowds imbibed the cooling dmde. 

Tis sweet at eve to clunb some roeky 8teep> 
Around whose base the peaceful billows sleep. 
And view a summer's sun sink down to rest. 
Behind the mountains of the gorgeous west. 
One maze of dazzling glory ; wUIe below 
The ocean-waves witfi trembling radiance glow. 
But sweeter far, at evening^s solemn hour. 
From the dun batUemeots of ytm rude toVr, 
To see his parting splendors sadly blaze 
Around this grave of long-forgotten days. 
Mark those bright beams ! how moumflilly they shine 
Through the stS courts of ycm deserted dhrine. 
The sun's proud temple once, whose aged piles . 
Still fondly catdt bis first and latest smiles 1 

Here Desolation c^ase — tby task is done — 
Palmyra jields — ^thy triumph is begun. 
O'er prostrate sculpture raise thy giant throne. 
Build here at length an empire all thine own. 
Swept by the might of thy destroying ton. 
Her noblest work is reft of every charm. 
Save that alone whose trajository gleam 
Gilds the soft scenes of Fancy's pictured dream^ 

At her command^ from darK oblivion's glooift 
Past scenes return, and brighter shapes assume ; 
Things that have ceased to be she moulds anew. 
And pours her own cieation oci the view ; 
In rapid traiq her fleeting visions rise, 
As lights that gl^am in Hyperborean skies. 
E'en as she dwells on this deserted £eme. 
Its pomp revives, its glories live again ; 
The victim bleeds, the golden, altars blaze, 
Symphonious voices swell the note of praise ; 
Hark ! what }oud tumoU nendls the echoing skies? 
** Awake— awake, lead up the sa^cjrifice ; 
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The hour is come — ihe dim noctonial fires 
Are fading in the blue— lo, night expires ! 
The morning star, with pale and dewv ray. 
Proclaims the triumph of the King of Day. 
Awake — awake— ye slnmb'ring crowds ; arise. 
Come forth, and join the pomp of sacrifice " 

And \o, he comes t triumphant in his might. 
One blazing orb of unexhausted light. 
Ten thousand glories all around him wait. 
His ever-flaming ministers of state; 
Ten thousand nations hail him with delight, 
Bathed in the golden tide of ever-flowing light. 
Hark ! as he rises o'er the middle way. 
Throned in the fulness of unclouded day. 
What sounds of joy, what echoing clamors rise. 
Peal after peal, and rattle in the skies ! 
** Give way, ye crowds — ^nnbar the gates of brass- 
Give way, ye crowds, and let the triumph pass.** 
So when around some bold and rocky snore. 
Old Ocean beats with unrelenting roar ; 
Onward and onward roll the lengthening waves. 
Then, swelling, dash upon the yawning caves. 
Far, far away, the cavem'd cliffs resound. 
And mountain-echoes thunder back the sound. 
The day moves on ;-— as evening shades advance. 
Some weave the song, while others lead the dance; 
From hill and vale resounding through the sky. 
Breaks the full chorus of harmonious joy. 
Those thrilling notes ! they seem to linger still — * 
Then sweetly die away o'er yon deserted hill. 

It could not be ! those accents long have fled, — 
Joy, feeling, language, dwell not with the dead. 
Here, undisturb'd, upon the voiceless plains 
The long, dull calm of desolation reigns. 
Here ruin builds her adamantine throne. 
And silence slumbers on each mould'ring stone. 
Where once the hum of thronging uations rose, 
No sound disturbs the solemn deep repose. 
Save the lone Arab, idly passing by. 
With reckless soul and unregarding eye ; 
Save when at intervals some falling block 
Sinks on the plain with harsh-resounding shock. 
The slumb'ring desart drinks the hollow sound. 
And startled echoes answer all around. 
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Is this (he scene, so desolate and wild. 
Where noblest arts in bright perfection smil'd ! 
Where Commerce empti^ ^n her richest stores. 
The nameless treasures of a thousand shores? 
Is this the scene where Freedom's purest flame 
Led toiling nations in the path of fame ? 
Their strife has ceas'd, their noise has died away. 
Their very tombs are sinking in decay : 
The sculptured monument, tbe marble bust. 
Descend and mingle with their native dust ; 
No half-disfignr'd line remains to tell 
How much lamented merit liv'd and fell. 

Once lovely scene ! along thy moidd 'ring piles 
Tho' ruin frowns, yet beauty sadly smiles ; 
Some rays of former glory Unger yet 
In twilight radiance, tho' thy sun is set. 
But say, O say, who rightly may disclose 
From what first cause thine infant greatness rose y 
Who first began, by what contrivance plac'd, 
These splendid piles amid a desert waste ? 

One little stream, — around whose bubbling head . 
Umbrageous palms refreshing coolness shed. 
First gave the cause from which their glory came. 
Palmyra's strength, magnificence, and fame. 
A thousand tribes, by distant commerce led. 
Soon pour'd their treasures round that fountain-head ; 
Pass'd and rqpass'd through all the sandy plain. 
From broad Euphrates to the western main, — 
The rising mart to strength and splendor came, 
Tho' small at first, and grew a mighty name. 
Thence o'er the Roman world, witi^ swelling sail. 
Proud commerce sprung before the fresh'ning gale. 
And Tyrian ships to ev'ry port convey'd 
The boundless treasures of Assyrian trade. 
E'en Rome herself, at sight of Eastern gold. 
Forgot the lessons taught her sons of old ; 
Plung'd in the gulph of ostentatious pride. 
She deeply drank th' intoxicating tide ; 
Through eVry nerve the vital poison ran. 
And Gk>tbs achiev'd what luxury began. 

Thou Eden of the desert ! lovely smil*d 
Thy matchless beauty o'er the loiualv wild ; 
'Mid barren solitudes securely plac d. 
Thy native bulwark the surrounding waste, 
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Tho' loud and harsh the tamult roar'd without 
Of Rome triumphant and the Parttiian rout, 
Peace o'er thy plains her downy pinions spread, 
And twin'd ttie olive for thy blooming head ; 
Taste^ learning, genius, triumphM in her reign. 
And guardian Freedom blessM the sister trsdn. 
Thrice glorious Freedom I on whose hallow'd shrine 
Bums ever bright the patriot flame divine. 
She, great preceptress, warm with heaveidy fire. 
Bade thy free sons to worthiest hopes aspire. 
Live unsubdued, and equally disdain 
To wear the victor\i as the despot s chain. 

Such were the souls that o'er the proud array 
Of bannered Persia scatter^ wild dismay. 
Far in the East, with loud redoubled roll. 
The tumult burst upon the tyrant's soul. 
Confusion seiz'd his host, and pallid fright 
MarLM with disgrace his ignominious flight. 

Then, lovely city, what rejoicings rose— 
What songs of triumph from thy palmy groves — 
What altars blaai'd — ^what clouds of incense roU'd 
Their rich perfume around thy shrines of gold'-r 
What bursts of rapture echoed from the &rong. 
As the proud triumph slowly moved along. 

Such was thy glory once ! a transient gleam 
Of brightest sunshine — a delusive dream. 
Most like the pageant of thy festal day. 
It charmM a little while ; then pass'd away. 
Or like those varying tints of living light 
That gild at eve the portals of the night ; 
Alps pird on Alps, a glorious prospect rise. 
Ten tiiousand phantoms skirt the glowing skies : 
But as we gaze the splendid vision fades. 
Lost in the gloom of nighf s obscurer shades. 

O doom'd to fall ! while yet indulgent fate 
A few bright years prolongs thy fleeting date. 
Thy name shall triumjdi, imd thy laurels bloom» 
Ere yet they languish in sepulchral gloom. 
And as the breathless pause that oft portend$ 
The rising tempest ere the storm descends. 
Thus at the close shall glory's loveliest light 
Gild the dark clouds of thine approaching night 
For tho' the beams of truth's historic page 
But faintly gleam through each successive age. 
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Tho' her recording annals briefly tell 
How Tadmor rose, by what disaster fell, 
One name at least survives the wreck of time. 
From age to age extends, from clime to clime. 

Oh ! if departed glory claims a tear. 
Let roem'ry pause, and kindly drop it here. 
If fond reflection ever loves to dwell 
On those last scenes where royal greatness fell. 
Thy reign, Zenobia, and thy deathless name. 
Shall live emblazon'd on ^ roll of fame ; 
Adorn the poet's most romantic dream, 
Fire all his soul, and be his moral theme. 

At length drew nigh th' inexorable hour 
Charg'd with the stroke of Rome's destroying pow'r ; 
In dread array along the Syrian coast 
MoVd the full strength of ber invading host. 
Wide o'er the champaign, like a baleful star, 
Blaz'd the proud standard of imperial war ; 
Perch'd on the top, the bird of conquest shone. 
With glittering wings expanded to the sun. 

Yet all undaunt^ stood the warrior-queen. 
Foremost and bravest in the battle-scene. 
Quick at her word, fast binding man with man. 
Through ev'ry rank electric vigor ran. 
Not such the valor of the beauteous maid. 
Whose conq'ring steel proud Dion's fate delay'd ; 
Not such in arms Uie virgin warriors shpae. 
Who drank thy waters, limpid Thermodon. 
Fair idol of the virtuous and the brave. 
Great were thine efforts — but they could not save. 
Twice on the plain the dubious conflict bum'd. 
Twice to the charge the struggling hosts return'd, 
'Till at the close, where open valor fail'd. 
Art won the day, and stratagem pievail'd. 

Thus the proud seat of science and of arms. 
In the fuU promise of her rip'ning charms. 
Palmyra fell !— art, glory, ueedom shed 
Their dying splendors round her sinking head. 

Where was Zenobia then 1 — what niward pow'r 
Rul'd all her spirit in that awfiil hour 1 
Could Rome, fierce Rome, the fire of valor tame. 
Shake the firm soul, or quench the patriot flame 1 
Say, when destructioii^ black'ning all the air^ 
Let loose the vntture-demona of deapair. 
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When Rome and havock swept the sadd'mng plain^ 
And Tadmor feU, when valor toil'd in vain. 
Did she not then the gath'ring tempest brave. 
And with her country share one common grave 7 
Oh, sad reverse ! what future fate befel 
The captive queen — let deepest silence tell. 
Ye who the faults of others mildly scan. 
Who know perfection was not made for man. 

In pity pause O be not too severe. 

But o er Zenobia's weakness drop a tear. 

Turn from the scene of her disastrous fate. 
The wrongs that marked her last embitter'd state. 
And see I^nginus in his dying hour 
Spurn the fierce Roman, and defy his pow*r. 
In vain the tyrant roU'd his redd'ning eye, 
it aw'd not him who trembled not to die* 
To his sad friends he breathed a last farewell. 
And Freedom triumphed as her martyr fell. 
His daring soul, in death serenely great, 
Smil'd on the scene, and gloried in her fate. 
Spread her glad wings, and steered her flight subhme 
fiey ond the storms of nature and of time. 

J. H. BRIGHT 

St. John's Coll. 



CRISEOS MYTHOLOGIC^ SPECIMEN. 

Explicantur causa fabulte de Mnea in Italiam adventu. 

OuM in omnibus disci plinis, quas mens bumana excoluit, stu- 
dium universae doctrinse principiis quibusdam quasi fundamentis 
superstruendee atque ad certas regulas et canonas disponendtt, 
quod studium nunc vocant systematicum, nimio muitoa impetu 
et fervore abripuerit ; tuni idem liberius grassatum esse atque 
grassari aiBrmare audeo in doctrina mjthoiogica. Quot ingeuia 
sese contulerunt ad mytbos sive fabulas antiquorum populorum 
illustrandas ; tot fere non de singulis quibusdam atque subtili- 
oribus ejus doctrinae qusestionibus, sed de summis^ unde omnia 
pendere videntur, principiis inter se dissidentes et toto coelo 
discrepantes sententise. Quondam opinioni, fabulas GraRcas 
aliorunique populorum nihil esse nisi distractas atque distortas e 
libris sacris Judaeorum notiones, stabilieudas multum olei et 
operas insumebatur : nunc ut ab ^gypto, Phoenicia, denique 
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ab India, quascunque fabulas 'EKXag ^ jxvSoroxo^ progenuit, deri- 
veot, lion pauci sed unusquisque alia et diversa via omnes 
vires intendunt. Sed inipeditior etiam quam de origine est 
quaestio de sensu, quein ni^^thi prodere videantur. Ecce alius 
sjstema astronomicum ex iEgyptiis Graecisque fabulis callide 
sane extricavit ; alius cum Stoicorum secta ad physica dogmata 
illustranda deos et beroas esse inventos sibi persuasit ; alius cum 
£uhemero et £phoro meram historiam temporum antiquiorum 
a poetis in earn formam redactam esse sibi persuasissimum 
habet. Sed nobis non est propositum, has in diversa discurren- 
tes rationes enumerare et persequi. Habent eae omnes qui bus 
se commendenty et saspe animum tuuni specie qtiadam mirifica 
tantopere fallunt, deliniunt, occupant, ut vix assensum cohibu- 
eris, donee te ssepius ita deceptuni esse expertus fueris. Nimi- 
Tum hsec illi tantum ante oculos tuos ponunt, quae ipsorum 
placitis favere videntur ; quas discrepant, astuti subducere didi- 
cemnt. Neque fabulas tibi plenas exbibent, sed seligunt quae 
ad doctrinam ipsorum ostentandam feciant. His turbis originem 
dare apparet nimium illud quod systematicura dixtmus studium. 
Huic igitur jam necesse est sese opponat et strenue cum eo col- 
luctetur methodus critica, quae res traditas nunquam ad opiniones 
praeceptasadaptet et conformet, sed e traditis critice et dialectice 
examinatis sensum genuinum eliciat. Cujus methodi haec puto 
esse praecepta, utprimum, quantum ex auctoritatibus scriptorum 
fieri licet, varias formas exhibeas, quas my thus quidam per plures 
Graecasnationis astatesinduerit, earumque antiquissimam et origini 
proximam indagare studio acerrimo allaboresy praecipue ut poeta- 
rum omamenta et delicias segreges a fama vetusta, quam poetae 
e populari narratione exceperunt; ut regionem Grseciae, cui 
mythus peculiaris sit, sacrum dei, unde pendeat, et quaecunque 
ad fabulam formandam vel mutandam facere potuerint, sedulo 
fltatuas et examines. Quae si praestiteris, atque ita quasi historiam 
nythi defineaveris, propius certe te accessisse intelliges ad sum- 
mam quapstionem solvendam. Cujus methodi ut specimen 
aliqaod praestem , atque judicibus xgirixonraroi^ approbare studeam, 
cum quid seligerem, anxius ne ab incepto cadam, diu haesitaverim, 
tandem selegi nobilem atque a classibus puerorum decantatam,sed 
explicatn valde diflScilem, fabulam de ^neae in Italiam adventu.* 

n il I I 

' Scriptoies, qaos earn tractasse novi, praeter Cluveriuni et Ryckiara et Heynii 
Mregias ad VirgUiuin dissertationes, 8uot» B. G. Niebohr, operis critici de historia 
femaoft auctor, qui cum multa bones fru^s ad originem fabuls indagandam attuierit, 
fai eo sobstiUt, ut veterem esse in Italia femam deceruat Contra quern A. G. Schle- 
gel, elegaotis de Niebuhrii opere censuras aactor, inTentom esse Grsc» adulatioms 
probara voloit Recentissimi de historia Bomana opens auctor,Wsbrmutli, adventum 
iEneae in Italiam historicum factum esse, quod f ocant» contendit. Cui sententis 
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Fabula de ^nes in Italiam adventu quam sit obscura jam 
hioc intelligi potest, quod ne id quidem apparet, utrum ab 
origine Grseca fuerit an Romana. Quam quidem quaestiooem 
ut inutilem rejicient ii, quibus persuasum est, JBueam, ducem 
Trojanum, revera venisse in Italiam, Turnum interfecisse, 
Lavmiam uxorem duzisse. Adversus quos primum argumenta 
colligenda sunt. Ac principio concedamus, quanquam doii admo- 
dum probabile existimamus, fieri potuisse, ut dux quidam Troja 
profugus Italiam versus veladirigeret,autsi veotorum et uodarum 
mcerto motu ferebatur, ut cum ea sociorum turba, quae auclori- 
tatem ipsi et potentiam conciliaret, ad littus maris Tyrrheiii salvus 
appelleret, quod seculis duobus vel tribus ante primam a Grse- 
cis ad mare inferum coloniam deductam seculis factum esse 
putant. Concedamus id, cum liberum sit cuique^ Trojanis me- 
liorem navium dirigendarum peritiam tribuere, quam Giaecis. 
Sed equidem magis miror, memoriam colonist iliiys apud popu- 
los Italiae iudigenas, Etruscamque et Sabellam stirpem, per plura 
secula scribendi artis plane ignara ita servari potuisse memoriter, 
ut nomen et origo herois eademagnosci potuerint, qus inter Gne- 
cos Homerus celebraverat. Mirum id quidem, sed singulari 
quodam fato et id fieri poterat. At spectenius id ipsum, quod 
traditur, utrum magis oleat historiam an fabulam. Bene teneas, 
non id ab antiquioribua tradi, quod pueri e Virgilio et Livio 
didicerunt; JEneam regem fuis^ie Lavinii, bine posteroa ejus 
Albam Longam condidisse ; uude denique Romanae stirpis condi- 
torem prodiisse* Nimirum nomina ilia regum Albae Sylviorum, 
crede mihi, tum demum valde pingui Musainventa sunt, cum coU 
lata Romanorum et GraBcorum chronologia ingens hiatus inter 
bellum Trojanum et Romam conditam perciperetur. Verum 
prisca fabula talium fallaciarum incuriosa ingenua simplicitate 
prodiderat Mneum Romuli vel patrem vel avum.' Ha^c usque 
ad Sallustium^ ab auctoribus Griecis et Romanb repetita, et 

?ostea demum, vel brevi tempore ante Sallustium, mutata sunt, 
ides, quam se fabulam prodat ipsa fabula. Denique fabulam 
fictam esse, quae de Roma ab J£qeae posteris condita narratur, 
docent collati Gneci de ^neadarum fato mj^thi. Princeps locus 
est in Homero, qui Neptunum exhibet vaticinantem, JEoei» 
turn Acliillb manibus aegre erepto ob pietatem erga deos constt- 
tutum esse post Priamidarum fata futurum in Trojanos regnum :^ 



hmud dubie etian saffiragatas est Raoul-Rochette, cujos doctissimum de cotoniii 
Onecisopos none non ad manus habeo. Alius contra scriptor Germanicus, Sickler» 
singulari dissertatiune de iEnes adventu scripta earn physico niodo de eruptioniboa 
montiuni ignivomoram e rocibns Hebraicis explicare tentavit. 

' V.NiebuhriiExcarsamdeRomuloiGneienepote. Annates pontificn ap. DionYs. 
Hal. i. 7S. p. 184. Reiake. ^ Bell. CaCJJin 6. > Iliad, k. S07. 
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xa) nalSes TulSaiv, rol xsv jxereiTia^ yhwvrai. 

Hiec sane verba seminis instar continere videntur omitem £nei- 
dem. Sed quanquam postea eciani lectione miitata ad Romano- 
rum imperium significandum adhibita sunt, tamen si accuratius 
ftd ea attenderis et maxime animum ab aliis aliunde impressis 
notionibus exsolveris — quod plane necessarium est ad poetas 
aotiquiores recte intelligendos<— jam non poteris non confiteri^ 
haec verba tantum referri posse ad regnum ab JEneadis in 
reiiqujas Trojani populi casui Ilii superstitis exercitum. Nihil 
enim de regno in Italos innuitur, nihil de exilio, quod Neptu- 
nus ^nese non ut praemium pietatis pollicerf, sed ut poenam 
omnium acerrimam minari, debuerat. Quid, quod heros misere 
extorris et in terra barbara ac plane turn ignota sedes nactus 
poetae onmino cune esse non poterat, etiamsi fama quaedam 
ejusmodi ex Italia nescio qua via transvecta esset? Sed docent 
ea verba quam apertissime : Homeri teniporibus fuisse in vicinia 
prisci Ilii Trojanorum aliquam rempublicam ab :£neadarum 
gente regnatam ;* quam tum Gra^corum pacem et amicitiam 
coluisse libet conjicere ; vix enim, puto, Homerustantislaudibus 
extulisset £neam, si stirps ejus Grascis adhuc esset infesta. 
Sedes hujus reipublicae non erat vetus Ilium, quanquam et hoc 
txn plane dirutum sit, adhuc ambiguum;* sed potius oppidulum 
quoddam in reductis Idae vallibus, invidiam et odio accolarum 
^olensium minus obnoxium. Cui sentential magnopere favet 
Arctinus, qui in ^thiopicis nihil retulerat de £neae fatis, nisi 
cum cum reliquiis Troicae gentis ex incendio urbis in Idam 
montem aufugisse, et penates patrios secum abstulisse.^ Quid 
quod adhuc tempore belli Peloponnesiaci dynastarum quorundam 
hac eadem in regione mentio fit, Dardatiorum de antiqua stirpe 
originem repetentium, quorum thesauri conditi erant Scepside et 
Gergithe, in castellis, vel oppidis bene muinitis?^ Sed de 
Gergithe plura commemoranda sunt. Situm erat hoc oppidum 
e regione Dardani in agro Lampsaceno, sed montis Idse jugis 
a niari quodammodo exclusum et sejunctum, atque stabat 



' Quod affirmat AcusilaiU apad Scholia Iliad, xx. 307. cf. Strabo xiii. p. 608. c* 
Etiam fabulas de Arisbc^ ab Ascanio JEjis» filio condita probant perawaiionem Ge»- 
coram, i£ne» gentem non excessisse e Troadis confinio. 

^ V. Hellanicus et alii ap. Eustath. ad II. p. 460. a. Rom. Ct qua ex eodemDion js. 
Halic. i. 47. p. 119. Reitke. Contra Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 182. aliiqoe Ilium plaBB 
Tacnum et incoHs orbatum fhisse tradunt, ex qoo tempore GraN:i expugnaverant. 

' Vide excerpta e Chrestomathia Procli, et cf. Dionys. i. 68, 00. Contra Lesches, 
Iliadis minoris auctor, ^neam a Pyrrho abductum esse, tradiderat. Schoi. Lycpphr* 
1966. 4. Xenoph. Hell. S, 1, 10. 
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usque ad Attali temporal aui Gergithios expugnatos ad fontet 
Caici fluminis transtulit.^ Hos Gergithios, Herodotus auctor 
est/ superstites ^we ad sua usque tempora ex antiqua Teucrorum 
uatione. Qui autem supererant de Trojanis, ut ex Homero 
vidimusi ex .Soeadarum faniilia regulos habebant. Quiid jam 
niagis apertum, quam hoc ipsum Gergilhiorum oppidum sedem 
^iiese posterorum fuisse, idemque potissimum respici ^ illo 
Neptuni vaticiniof Quod bi verum est et iudubitatum, illud 
alterum de Roma JEueadarum colonia falsum esse necesfe est| 
atque liquet ex ilia vetere et geuuiua nanatione haocce seco- 
lorum decursu defluxisse. 

Cum igitur quae de JEnesein Italiam adventu regnoque mirraii- 
tur ficta atque iDventa esse evictum sit ; facile animo succedere 
potest altera ilia et coutraria opinio : Graeculum queodam inve- 
nisseeam fabulaniRomanos terrarum turn dominos ab heroeGrsci 
cognative populi derivari cupieutem, quali studio Dionysiua ss^pe 
tarn in transversum abripitur. Quem enim talis bomuncio inter 
heroes mythici temporis, cum Diomedes et Ulysses aliis j^m fatis 
occupatiessent, aptiorem invenire poteratquam ^neam^Trojaoai 
geutis casui solum superstitem ? Athsec oninis opinio penitus con- 
ciditetcorruitsiobservaveris, febulam deiEueaeiu Italiam adventu 
antiquiorem esse eo tempore^ quo Graeci llomana arma, Romani 
Grsecas artes litterasque curarent et colerent. Jam prime bello 
Funico, si Petrus Ciacconius columnam rostratam recte aupple- 
vit, Romani Egestanos in Sicilia cognatos suos agnoscunt, quos a 
Troica stirpe deduci Thucydides auctor est. Multisque aniiis 
antea Timaeus historicus in adytis Lavinii, praeter alia ve- 
tustatis pignora, servari Trojanum nescio quod, ex ipsis. ejus 
terras incolis acceperat. Atque in tempora etiampriora nos 
revocat Dionysius,^ cui fidem ita derogare vix ausim, diserte 
affirmans : veteres annates pontificios, quos certe n>ox post 
reges exactos scribi copptos esse scinius, ^nqae ad littua 
Latinum appellentis mentionem facere. Consentientes inveni- 
mus auctores Graecos, eosque antiquiores quam ut populo turn 
vixdum noto necdum nobili adularentur. Lycophronis Alexan- 
dra obscuris vocum ambagibus plura de ^nese circa Romam 
regno pandit> Vix autem intelligi potest, quod Gnecos turn 
permovere potuerit, ut urbi barbarae tarn insignem darent con- 



* Str. xiii. 689. 616. Herod, tu. 43. Mermessus, Gergithius pagus, (Suidas) 
ccxl. stadib aberat ab Alexandria Troade, Pansan. x. \% 2. 

^ ri^i9«( TO^C ^irAXnf^eVTMC rwv ikfy(alwf Tii/xpwv, vi. 122.cf. vii. 4S« Apud 
. ApoUodorum iii. 19. s. T9fyv9im (f. Tt^ySiwi) inter filios Priami memoratus nomen 
babet de hoc pago. 

J V. i. 71. p. 184. Rciske.  V. 127S. 
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ditorem, Disi fabulam ex Italia adVectam accepissent. £t quan- 
quam Gnecus est, qui primus omnium ^neas tU 'Einrfplav irXow 
commemorat, nempe Stesichorus lyricus, ex cujus nioast '/x/ou 
ducta esse, quae in ima tabula Iliaca repnesentantur, inscriptio 
apposita docet; idem tamen est Siceliota Himeneus; atque 
probabiie existit, ipsum famam banc, quam cum popularifous 
suis primus communicaverat^ relatam accepisse ex Italia. Vides^ 
quam antiqua memoria tradita sit ea fabula. Quo factum, ut 
ea jam nobiiem antiquitatis aerugineni traxerit, et publica quo- 
dammodo auctoritate comprobata fuerit, quo tempore Romani 
manus amicas jungebant cum Iliensibus, et quo tempore gens im- 
perii appetens, Julii, ipsius originem ab ^nea repetere audebat. 
Neque igitur bis temporibus debetur, quibiis artes Gnecie 
invaseraut agreste Latium, sed iispotius, quibus juvenespatricii 
nullam disciplinam, nisi Etruscam docebantur, et vix alios canen- 
di modos callebant quam Saturnios Fescenninorum. 

At quid profecimus hac disputatione bucusque ? Nihil, con- 
fiteor, nisi id jam magnum aliquod et insigne putaa, ut statum 
quaestionis accurate definire possimus. De hoc enim nunc 
liquet esse qnaereudum : quo nexu, qua via, quo fato evenerit, ut 
fama antiquitus tradita de iBnea, Trojanorum post casum urbis 
rege^Jam ante Stesichori tempore transferretur m Itaiiam, atque 
ad origines Uomanas adaptaretur, ibique publicam quandam et 
sanctam auctoritatem sibi conciliaret. Cui quaestioni ut satisfe- 
ciamus, veniam nobis expetimus, si primum in campum ab ea 
alienum evagari videbimur, cum bine reduces quae ad nodom 
extricandum maxime faciant allaturos nos esse confidamus. 
.. Vix ulla Graeciae pars tot Apollinis sacris et delubris idolisque 
priscas religiones referentibus antiquitus erat omata, quam 
littus Troadis. Sufficit roemorare templum Cillaeum in sinu 
Adramytteno, delubrum Chryses Iliade celebratissimum, Smin- 
tbeum, in quo Apollo conspiciebatur murem pede preroens, 
Tenedium, quod deum exbibebat securi armatum ad vindictam/ 
oraculum Tbymbfseum, ubi poetse post Homerum Alexandram 
educatam ferunt, deuique aedem in ipsa arce Pergamo ApoUini 
cum Latona et Diana communem. Addere juvat delubrnm 
Zeliae, in qua urbe ad radices Idas montis sita Apollo colebatur 
Lycegenes sive Lycius, cujus pium cultorem Homerus nobis 
exhibet Pandarum, Lycaonis filium, et de cujus sacris ipsa haec 
regio Lyciaenomen accepit* Conditores autem borum sacrorum 



 Steph. Bjz. Thii^s ex Aristide. Cf. qose Plutarch, de Pjth. one. xii. p. 266* 
Apollo bipenni annatos in norois Thjatine (Buonar. Med* ant. ix. 9.) et Pitaiufr ia 
iEolide (t. Mioanet iL p. 627. n. 722.) conspcitor. 

* Iliad, fiii. 827. iv. 119. v. lOS. cum SchoL nun. et Villois. 
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Cretenses ftiisse pro certo habemut. Quod turn ex ipm sicfo- 
nioi nature ostendi potest, quippe qate CreticMii originem 
referent, turn ex amiquorum scriptoruin auctoritate, inter quot 
eoiinet Callinus elegiacus. Qui si apud Strebodein Teucros 
e Creta advenisse docet, qui ad littiis Trojse appBisi Apollinis 
Smintbei sacre condiderint, id velim non de omiii ilia Teucroruin 
gente intelligas tarn late patente, ut olim Herodoto teste oftnem 
Tbraciam et Macedonian! occupasse feretur, sed de singula 
quadam tribu, qu» sacre Apollinis secum attuleret et postea 
cum natione cetere penitus ccmluit. Atque huic quidem narra- 
tioni magna sane fides inde additur, quod Cretenses antiqua 
traditione circa omne mare ^gsurn sacrorum Apollinarium 
statores feruntur.* 

HsBC igitur sacre principes vetusts Trojs fiimilias singulari 
sanctimonia atque observantia coluisse, Homems pluribus 
locis diserte refert. Eumque referre, quss vetere fama ac 
memoria acceperet, si modo talia fingers licuisset, probat singu- 
laris omnium, quss de his sacris usquam memoret, consensus 
atque constantia. At enimvero e familiis, quas diximua, duarum 
potissimum mentionem facit. Alteram ifico Panthoidarum 
Dardanicam, de qua postea etiam Novi Ilii tribus quKdam nomen 
traxit.^ Panthoum Apollinis sacerdotem refert Virgilius ex 
Arctino, nt pnto. Idemque baud dubie agnoscit Homems^ cum 
Pantboi filium, Polydamantem, ab Apolline mgulari quadam 
cure protegi et senrari referet.s Et vides idem fundamento esse 
veteri narratiooi, ex qua Apollo £uphorbo Pantboida utitur ad 
Patroclum sibi infestisMmum — plure enim e vetustis epopoeis 
de odio Apollinis advenms JEacidas menKyrata invenio— interfici- 
endum. Quern enim aptiorem eKgere poteret deus quam gen- 
tilem familiae, ^uas pecuiiari quadam retione sacris ipsius addicta 
eret? Quod quidem fatendum est in Homericis carminibus non 
satis aperte significari ; sed nihil minim, cum Inec poetarum 
flstas causarum mythorum jam valde incuriosa fuerit. At enim 
Pythagoras, cum in Herseo Argivo ex anathematis affixis 
Euphorbi potissimum scutum ut suum, quod ipse nempe vita 
pnore Eupborbus gestaverit, agnosceret,^ quo argumeiito perduci 
poterat, ut Euphorbi potissimum sibi personam ex omniberoum 
•turba eligeret, nisi nexum ilium bene noverat inter Euphorbum 
et sacra Apoliinaria, quae ipse Pythagoras vita ac doctnna quam 
maxime profitebaturf 



' Quod caput veteris mytbistoriaB bene tractavit Raoul-Rochette Hist, de I'^tabl. 
t. ii. ^ Walpole Memoirs p. 104. 

3 iEneid. ii. 430. Iliad, xv. 632. 
^ V. Hencl. Poat. ap. Diogen. Laert. viii. 4. et al. 
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At forUtfse jam increpor vanus et captiosus mythologicaruiii 
ki^io»¥ osteotatory ut qui nihil frugis afferam ad qusestionem, 
quam proposuiy rede 8olveiidain» atque ia alieoos plaoe campos 
lectores oimis indulgeDtea seducam. At jam propiua accedimua 
ad caput qu»8tioni8. Altera enim earum familiaruuii quas ex 
Homero apparet sacra ApolUDaria ia patriis habuissei sunt 
iEneadae. JEoeam enim Apollo prse ceteris anxie protegit^ 
atque saucium in suum ipsius templum delatum, matris et sororis 
ibi medicine tradit.' Quid quod hunc beroem equi feruntex Apol- 
linis pascuis prognati i Hinc probabile existit, .dSneadas baud 
minus coluisse ApoUinemy quam Venerem, quam eoe ex Pbry* 
gia adoptasse, Homericus in Venerem bymnus, ut censeamus, 
suadere videtur. 

Nunc jam revoces in menioriam, quae superiore disputationis 
capite constituimus. Haec nempe : 1 Vojanos superstites ducibus 
^neadis in pago Idaeo, Gergitbe, conaedisse, atque multis seculis 
originis et fatorum ibi memoriam conservasse. Atque detulisse 
eo iEneadas patrium ApoUinis sacrum, non conjectura tantum 
assequimur,. sed veterum auctoritate scimus. £rat Gergitbe 
ApolUnis templum, in quo ostentabatur sepulcrum Sibyllas, 
quam nomi Gergithii Sphinge significabant.^ Est eadem, quam 
de pago quodam valde vicino Mermessiam,^ de universa regione 
.Hellespontiam dicunt, atque inler celeberrimas Sibyllarum habe- 
tur, Antiquam harum mulierum fatidicarum ad templa Troica 
iamam prodit fabula de Alexandra, quam quidem Homerus 
omittit, sed Poslboroerici magnopere celebraverunt. Tempori- 
bus enim . potissimum inter Homerum et bellum Persicum 
oracula, quae Sibyllina credidit antiquitas, Gergitbe, Erythris, 
Sami fusa esse videntur. Sed Sibylla Gergithia, veterum I'eu- 
crorum in sede, ;^neadarum sub imperio, dei buic genti patrii 
miniitra, quid saepius atque intentius vaticiuari poterat, imo 
debebat, quam quod magnae nationis parvis reliquiis acceptissi- 
mum erat aiiditu : Jlion Mneadarum sub attspicih resurget ? 

Cum hue pervenerimus, jam intelligitur, nunc boc tantum 
desiderari ut demonstretur, qua via oracula, quae ad Troadem 
spectabant, Romam transferri potuerint, et qui, quae eventura 
praetendebantur, quodammodo jam evenisse credita sint. Quod 

?ui fieri potuerit, jam videbimus. Redeundum denuo ad 
iergitbios, ex quorum bistoriis, quas scripsit Clearcbus Solensis, 



« Iliad. V. 446. 

* Phlegon. ap. Steph, Byz. Tcpyt;. Qno item spectat tripus in numis Troadis 
Aug. Col. 

3 Kttf/xif Ttpyi0l» Suidas :Sl$u\\fn, Quidara eandem dicunt Erythraeam et j£cy- 
thras oppidulum in Ida. Dionys. i. Si, p. 140. R* 
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plura nobis senrata sunt. Scimusy Gergitkioruin partem devenis- 
se in Cumseam iBolidia^ ibique pagam urbi patrue cognominem 
condidisse.' Hac via devenit fiibula da Ilio resurrectnro ad 
Cumseos, qui iidem Apoliinis sacra ezimie colebant, atque ab 
lis adoptata, et latius propagata est. Quo factum puto, ut /Enos, 
Cumaforum colonia ad Hebrum, iEnesB urbs diceretur.* Sed 
proxime conjunct! cum Cumsis iBoiidis erant Cumani in Italia. 
JNam quanquam haec Cuma inter colonias Cbalcidicas haberi 
Bolet| Palaepoiin tamen exstruxisse scimus JBolensea ejuadem 
stirpis, quae Cumam in Asiam devecta erat.' . Facih igitor 
transitu fabula de Moea, regni novi conditore ad Cnmanoa Italic 
pervenire novamque formam induere poterat. Sed base, quae 
nunc posuimus, maximam partem conjecturae sunt, quibus ne 
tantillum quidem ipse tribuerem^ nisi aliorum argumentorum 
accederet consensus. Conjiciamus autem oculos in iittus Cumae. 
Videmus in summo montis cacumine templura Apollinis tara 
antiquum, ut vaga quadam fama DaedalesB artis opua ferre- 
tur/ in radice montis ingens Sibyllse antrum ; hie fenint JEneam 
appulisse atque e Sibylla novi regni sedem expetisse. Mire hsfc 
concinere fatendum cum iis, quae de Gergithe observabantur. 
Nam et ibi Apollinis teniplum, Sibyllas oraculum, JEneaeque 
novae sedes. Quae luce clarius reddunt, fsbulam de JEnea Cumam 
delatam esse una cum Apollinis sacris Sibylliuisque oraculia. 
Nempe Sibylla Cumana, ut Virgilius ex antiqua memoria tradit, 
carmina non ipsa pangebat, sed a majoribus accepta et religiose 
servata sortiuni modo disponebat. Uaec autem carmina antiqua 
maximam partem eadem fuisse consentaneum, quae in Troade sub 
nomine Gergithia" Sibyllas ferebantur ; cui opmioni postea auc- 
toritas accedet. Sed fortasse opponis : haec si assensum tule- 
rint, bine necessarium evadere, ut Cuma ipsa, vel locus quidam 
valde vicinus ^neas sedes, et novum illud Sibyllinorum Ilium 
designata sit ; a Virgilio autem nihil tradi, nisi appulisse .£neam 
ad haec littora, ut de fine laborum oraculum expeteret. Nimirum 
Virgilii tempore Cumana fabula jam fere evanuerat splendore 
urbis Romanae superata; sed noli dubitare, antiquiore fiima 
Cumae viciniam .£neae sedem habitam esse. Sic apparet Ste- 
sichorum nihil adhuc de Roma ^neae doniicilio, sed tantum de 
Cuma narrasse. Nam ipsi secundum tabuiam iliacam Misenus 
comes adjungitur, cujus nomen et fabula aperte respicit ad 



' Apud AthensuDi vi. 256. a. b. cf. xii. 524. a. Strabo xiii, 589. d« 

^ Bphoras ap. Harpocr. aTvo;. Steph. Byz. 

3 Str. V. 246. al. 

4- Senrius ad Virg. vL 19. cf. Faus. Yiii. 24. 2. 
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Misenum, promontorium Cumanum. Ultra eum processisse, 
nihil suadet ut a Stesichoro relatum putemus. Magnam denique 
auctoritatiein adderemus Cephaloiiem, scriptorem Gergithium 
valde antiquuniy qui Romam et Capuam ab Mne?B filiis conditas 
referty nisi Troica ejus ab Alexandrino grammatico^ Hegesia- 
nactOy supposita esse sciremus.' 

Quid uunc iinpedit^ quominus cursutn nostrum Rbmam diri- 
gamus i Rem tenemus : Tarquiniorum sub regno^ cum Roma 
mutuis cum Graecis Campaniae commerciis floreret^ a Cuma 
libros oracuiorum Sibyllinos Romam translatos esse. Una ve- 
nerunt sacra Apoliinisy quse Italis ab origine plane incognita (id 
audeo affirmare^) nunc primum locum in pratis Flaniiniis nacta 
sunt, ubi postea anno U. d£4. jussu librorum Sibyllinorum aedes 
oXefixaxou sive medici dei exstructa est^ quae diu sola erat iii 
urbe.' Quibus libros Sibyllinos inspicere datum^ iidem antistites 
sacri Apollinaris, quos ad Graeca verba interpretanda Gra^cos 
adhibuisse scimus interpretes> Quantum tum putabimus Grae- 
cas religionis Granrorumque mythorum Romam defluxisse, et 
quantopere sacra alieua commixta cum popularibus, cum Ro- 
mania quemcunque deum in carminibus hisce nuncupatum repere* 
rant| cum Italo quodam numine, si modo fieri .poterat^ compara- 
rent et confunderent, atque solo peregrino nata omni arte sua 
facere studerentr Larga sane hinc existit religionum Romas 
exploraiddiarum materies* Sed festinamus ad id^ quod nobis pro- 
positum. Quid jam apertius^quam in carminibus Cumanis oracula 
fuisse de Troja instauranda et iEneadarum novo imperio^ qualia 
Cumanos ex Asia accepisse demonstravimus ? Ha^c igitur Ro- 
mani eodem fere jure, quo Cumani, ad suam regionem refere- 
banty Romamque novum illud Ilium dictitabant; quo posito 
cetera omnia fabula sponte sequebatur. In Sibyllinis quae Dio- 
nysii Halicarnassensis tempore exstabant, aperta mentio erat 
iEneae in Italiam delati,' sed bsec constat post incendiiim Sylla- 
num ex Iliade, Saroi, Erythris collecta esse, quo certe evincitur 
Romanis etiam tum persuasum fuisse, oracula Sibyllarum 
Asiatica baud esse magnopere diversa ab lis, quae quondam ipsi 
e Cuma acceperant.^ 

' Lycophr. 1273. — Diooys. i. 72. p. 180. Etymolog. KavCn, 'Pwjix»i. — Athen. ix. 

aw-d. 

^ In Saliaribas Apollinis nulla mentio. Arnob. adv. gent. ii. Sacra Faliscorum 
in Soracte nihil contra probant, cam Falerii in religionibus valde gra;cissaverint ; 
neque APLU (qus est Thessalica forma AIIAOTN, Walpole, Travels n. iii. p. 506.) 
in pateris Etruscis. 

^ livias iii. 63. iv. 25. 29. Asconias ad Orat. in toga candid. 

^ E Zonara vii. c. 11. ' Dionys. i. 49. p. 124. quo respicit Tibull. ii. 5. 39. 

^ .Oracnla Sibyllarum Gergithia atque- Erylhrasa non multum discrepaste, evinci- 
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Absolf 1886 vklerer banc qwstionem, si eadem vit deitioDtlniri 
possem^ qui factum stt, ut Julia potiMimum gens seae ortam ab 
iEnea gloriaretur. Nam nil niti verba dedi«ae C. Juliun 
CapMurem^ cum ad funus fili» originen luam a Venen^ dedttcareC, 
vix probabile. Sed ita oriri poterat bee bujus fiuDilna opiaiei 
Julius eraty aui consul primum Apolliois templma ame aorte 
dedicabat.' £x boc tempore Julii aacnii quibus pnUioe iiitti- 
tuendis operam navaverant, semper in prhntis auis habiiisse 
Tidentur. Quo factum, ut C. J ulius Cspsar Octavianus Apalliui 
duo splendidissiroa exstrueret templa, Acliacum et Palattnnm^ 
Neque ignorat^ qui poetas evi Auguslei diligeoter legit^ a Vir- 
gilio et Horatio locis quibusdam Augustum ApolliBi comparari 
▼el Apollinis nomine significant Atqui vidiroua, qaam arcta 
intercesserit conjunctio inter sacra Apoliiaaria et fabulam da 
j£nea. Itaque facile fieri poterat, ut gena sacris illis addicia^ 
atque in fabulis^ quae ad ea pertinebant, melius versata^ quaai 
ceteris fabulosam sibi ex bisce sumeret originem. QiNa opi*. 
nto a patre ad filium conrinua serie translala C. Julii CsBMris 
tempore ad tantum auctoritatis succreverat, ut puUice earn pro^ 
fiteri non cunctarentur. Sed qusB ad privataa familianinr tradi* 
tiones spectant, obscuriora sane ; neque \mc tanta peraeasioae 
ipse affirmaverim, quam quae de iEneie in Latiuaoi adveatu ex* 
plicando exposui. 

CAR. ODOFR. MVLLEU. 



NOTICE OF 

THUCYDIDIS DE Bello Peloponnesiaco Li- 
BRi OcTO. Ad optimorum Codkumjidemj adhibitis 
doctorum virorum observatiombuSf recenmit, Summa- 
rils et Notis illmtravit^ Indicesque Rerum et Verio^ 
rum adjecit, Ch, F. F. Haackius, Vol. i. ii. Xg»- 
si(B^ Hahn. 

jAl MORE generally useful and compendious edition of this 
difficult historian has not been presented to the students in 



tur e Pausania x. 12. 4. iu^m^wt^ itm^ m %fnviJijSn*. Etiam nanc m tertio libra 
SibyUinorum ▼eteram illorum A$i» oraculoram vestigia exstant, quanqoiMii valde 
•dulterata. Y. Tborlacii libri Sibylliftarem. > Uviua iv. 96/ 
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Greek UteraUure. From the preface we learn that for six jeam 
tbe Editor was intent upon the undertakings which he has exe- 
cuted on a very judicious plan, preserving a happy mediuni 
between prolixity and brevity. Having observed how ill calcu- 
lated the larger editions, as Duker's, the Bipont, and Leipsic, 
were for tbe improvement of reackrs in general, ^' nam et in 
notisy non sine tsedio devorandis, saspissime frustra quaeras ob» 
acurorum locorum accuratam explicationem ; et ipsius auctoris 
orationem, uberrimse variarum lectionum farragini superstnic- 
tam, inveteratis sed apertis et ex ipsis codicibus cognoscendis 
vitiis inquinatam exhibent;" be conceived the idea of compiling 
one for their special use : '* quod fieri posse videbatur/' be 
proceeds to say, ^' duobus voluminibus non ita magnis, in qui* 
bus textus quidem ex fide codicum, adhibitis subsidiis criticis, 
quae adhuq prodierant, tum emendatior, turn, meliore distincti- 
one inducta, intellectu faciiior exhiberetur ; annotationum autem 
is modus teneretur, ut non nisi obscuriora scriptoris verba et 
seutentisB illustrarentur, receptarum lectionum causes demon- 
sirarentur, rarius aliorum conjecturae et commenta vel laudaren- 
tur, vel redarguerentur, nee omnino quidquam arcesseretur, 
quod ad auctorera intelligendum minus necessario pertineret, 
lectoremque in obscura ejus oratione occupatum magis etiam 
impediret vel turbaret." The notes are arranged mider tbe 
text^ a method of infinite convenience to the reader, and yet too 
rarely adopted. It were indeed much to be desired, that the 
arrangement which obtains in the best editions of the Classics, 
of placing the I^tin immediately before the eye, and throwing 
tbe notes into separate volumes, were reversed; the former 
being designed for occauonal reference merely, but the latter for 
the elucidation of diflSculties throughout. In the present work, 
a continued summary of tbe history runs immediately above the 
notes, the use of which is thus explained : ** Summariis in- 
struxi Tbucydidis libros, partim quod inde quoque aliquantura 
auxilii peti potest ad scriptoris meiitem recte capiendam, par- 
tim ut eorum rationibus inservirem, qui Historicum nonnisi 
reruni ab eo tractatarum causa evolvunt, et partem quandam 
narrationis raptim transcurrere volunt. Quamobrem ad lec- 
torum UBUs aptius mihi videbatur, ilia summaria per singulas, 
quo pertinereot, paginas distribuere, quam contiuua libris singu- 
lis prasmittere ; praesertim cum vidissem, earn rationem certe in 
bistoricis quibusdam aliis adbibitam plerisque placuisse." 

The Editor takes an opportunity in the preface of thus re- 
siling an emendation which be had been led to introduce int)» 
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die text : '^ Libro 1. cap. 43. cum receiitimibos Criticifl partf- 
culam Tf in Terbis xa) KifxvpMov^ rt eipunxirous, sine probabi- 
litate, cum verisimilius siti Si , quod prasbeot codd. Caaa. Aug* 
Gr. Moaq.^ in n conuptum esse. Vide ad 8| 68.'' Tbe pas- 
sage in question stands thus: Kai Kifxvp»[w§ n rourSf^ fiifn 
(vfi^XP^i $fp^ff(r4c filet ^fuof, ^ijftM ii/Luvm otHrfR^ ^fnauri* The 
substitution of St is evidently very harsh : rs is frequently re^ 
dundant in Thucydides ; thus in 6, 103. we have a parallel 
instance : K«] rou^ oTpflmjyou^ r%, i<^' At cdtroi^ rwT» fcnrfjSiiy 
iwmx^ca : where the Editor has introduced vt into the texl^ but 
corrects himself in the Curse Secundse prenied to the Sd vol. 
Again, in 6^ 41. we meet with the following passage: Ka\, V 
if a /ti}Ssy 8c^^ oviifj^lei fikifiyi rod Tf ri xoivoy xo^/ti)9^ai xai IWroif, 
xai SwXois, ^ Toi^ aXXoi^, oI$ 6 wiXtfug iiy&Kknm : on which tbe 
Editor remarks : *^ Abundat rt, nee est quo referatur. Fortasse 
ex yf ortum, et hoc reponendum est. Idem videbatur Abre- 
schio.'' Mss. do not warrant this substitution ; one only sup- 
plies a variation rouro rl xoivoy : rf in this passage, if not redun- 
dant, may be expressed thus : eren should the state befumish" 
ed,ifc. 

In 5, 47. the following note occurs : *^ 'E^opxowfTW li ol irptrrd- 
w^y i. e. adigant ad jusjurandum, vel exigant jusjuraudura 
Prytanes. — Ceterum hac breviori imperativi forma ubique utitur 
Thucydides pro latiore ilia in rrooo'av, £t nuper apud Anglos 
docuit vir doctus^' £/i7}5/e7t/s^ etiani Herodotum et omnes priores 
non solum poetas, sed etiam prosaicos scriptores hanc eandem 
formam solam usurpare ; alterius autem prima vestigia in Arches-^ 
trati, qui Aristotelis aequalis erat, versibus apud Athenaeum, et 
apud Menandrum inveniri.'* In the Addenda, however, prefixed 
to the 2d vol. this canon is shown to be not strictly accurate : 
'^ Cum notam ad hunc locum scriberem, fugerunt me contraria 
apud Thucydidem exempla ha&c : 1 , 34. jxaAercua-ay. 3, 67. oh 
ftXiMaxrav. 4, 92. extr. xritriwrav, 8, l8.2(rraKrav bis. Quibus 
£lmsleii observatio refellitur. Adde Xenoph. de Venat. 4, 5. 
ubi nunc editur jxffratff/rooo'oey pro futraTAirwraitf cursu perse- 
quuntor. De Vectig. 5, 6. hvorftraToxrav'* 

We shall allude to one more proposed emendation : ^' Lib< 
6. c. 54. dicitur Hipparchus, cum Harmodius comimpi se 
passus non esset, a vi quidem abstinere voluisse, sed contumelia 
eum afficiendum curasse obscuro quodam loco (sv roWw ii rm 
afavtl, 00$ ou hot rouro S^, frapttrxtval^iTO irptyxi^Kotxiwv aurov.) 
Quaeras, cur potius in obscuro, quam propalam, quo insignior 
et acerbior esset contumelia i Neque vero illata est obscuro 
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loco injuria Harmodio a Pisistratidis, Bed puUice in ponipa in* 
stnienda. Videtur igitur vitium latere in vocabulo ajfoLvni, et 
leg, h rmpSff rm 'SM^avti, cum propter praecedentis syllaba 
soni similitudinem hec lectio facile depravari potuisse videa- 
tur." 

To the 2d vol. are subjoined a Tabula Chronologica Rerum 
maxime memorabilium; an Index Chronologicus Temporuniy 
quorum fit mentio apud Thucydidem ; an Index Nominum et 
Rerum ; and an Index Verborum, which is more properly au 
Index Grascitatisy being very explanatory both of words and 
idioms, but reduced within narrow limits, in consequence of the 
Lexicon Thucydideum announced by Poppo. 
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[%* This article, by an eminent Scholar, is connected with the " OhservaJtWM on 
the Orations ascribed to Cicero" which will be continued in a future No.] 



[Extracted from the London Magazine, 1786.] 

JM. Manila Astronomicon Libri Quinque. Cum C(mfnenta' 
riis et Castigationibtts Josephi Scaligeri, Jul. Catsaris ScaL 
FiL S. Jumi BiturigiSf et Fayi; his Accedunt Bentleii Qua* 
dam Afiimadversiones reprehemione digna ; quibus omnibus 
Editor sua Scholia Interposuit. Opera et studio Edmutidi 
Burton Arm. A. M. S. S. Trin. Coll. Cantab, aliquatido 
Sodi. Londiiii ex officina J. Nichols, venales apud T. 
Evans, the Strand. 1783. 8vo. 

The poet, of whom Mr. B. has undertaken to be the editor, 
is not, we believe, read very extensively, or admired very 
highly. Virgil is again and again perused by all scholars with 
invigorated curiosity and increasing pleasure. His elaborate 
phraseology is studied with criucal exactness, and the splendid 
passages with which he abounds are faithfully remembered and 
familiarly quoted. The glowing and animated style of Statius 
will for ever preserve him from neglect. The interesting events 
which Lucan describes, and the profound observations upon 
VOL. XXVI. CL Jl. NO. Lll. X 
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politics and philosophy which are diffused over his poeniy are 
instructive to the historian, and interesting to the patriot. There 
are few scholars to whom Valerius Flaccus and 8il. Italicus 
are totally unknown ; but Manilius is generally supposed to be 
destitute of every excellence which can attract the notice, or 
reward tlie labor, of modern readers. His philosophy, even 
where it is exact, contains no important information ; and his 
astrology, though it be singular, does not furnish exquisite enter- 
tainmeot : he is barren of episode : in some of liis exordiums 
he is tedious ; and not one of his conclusions is wrought up with 
dignity or with pathos : — his metaphors are violent, and some- 
times incongruous : his diction is harsh and intricate ; and his 
numbers are neither supported with uniform grandeur, nor reliev- 
ed by well-placed variety. For these reasons the whole of bis 
work is toiled througli by few readers; and few detached passages 
are selected from him as brilliaut in quotation. Manilius coldly 
tells us, 

** Omari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri." 
.And the justness of his assertion is abundantly verified by the 
tiresome uniformity of his work. — Lucretius acknowledges the 
difiiculties lie was to encounter, 

" Propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem*" 
fiut he created beauties which his subject did not immediately 
furnish ; and he enrichfed that language, the scantiness of which 
he deplores. He always reasons with the sagacity of a philoso- 
pher : he often describes with the enthusiasm of a poet. In those 
parts of his poem which are least entertaining, his verses, though 
rugged, are seldom feeble, and his sense, though obscure, is 
never trifling. In many parts he surprises and charms the most 
fastidfous reader with the tenderness of his sentiments, the har- 
mony of his numbers, and the splendor of his style. 

Hut whatever be the imperfections of Manilius, we do not 
think him aliogelher deserving of the neglect into which he hfts 
fallen. As the works of Eratosthenes and Dorotheas Sidonius 
are not come down to us, Manilius may be considered as the 
depository of materials which otherwise would have entirely 
perished in the wreck of lime. His observations upon the 
events of human life, upon the irresistible decrees of fate, and 
the awful dispciisatiojis of Providence, sometimes carry with them 
a pleasing air of solemnity. To the man of learning he will not 
be without use, in supporting canons of criticism; and to those 
who would excel in Latin verse, he may now and then supply 
assislaiice in diversifying those ideas which have been expressed 
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more saccessfully by abler poets of antiquity, and have been imi- 
tated more frequently by writers of later times. 

We accede to the opinion of those who would place Manilius 
in the Augustan age, and we believe that he wrote about the 
close of it. The external evidence upon this point is very scanty 
and very indecisive ; and to the peremptory assertions and undis- 
tinguishing praise of modem critics, it would not be entirely im- 
pertinent to oppose contradictions as positive, and censures as 
vehement, which may be found in writers of nearly equal autho- 
rity. . Our own opinion is, however, founded upon internal evir 
dence ; for, after repeated and attentive perusal, we have experi- 
enced what the sagacious and candid Gerard Vossius, who once 
thought differently, confe«.ses with his usual fairness and simplicity, 
*' Legenti Manilium iterum iterumque, Augusti Temporibus 
videtur convenire." Voss. de Poet. We lay some stress upon 
the curious and well-known discovery of Bentley about the sub- 
stantives which terminate in ius and ium. The older and purer 
writers among the Romans always used the genitive with a con- 
traction. Propertius rarely and Ovid often, ^* Geminum ii usur- 
pant." This change was made^ says Bentley, senescentejmn Jtu- 
gusto. The change, when introduced, must have been extremely 
convenient to the writers of heroic verse ; and yet we find only 
one instance in Manilius, 

■Quod partibus ipsis 
Dodecatemorii quid sit, &c. ManiL lib, ii. 739- 

In words purely Roman there is no instance whatsoever. 
The frequent mention of Augustus's name in different parts of 
the poem; the solemn introduction and melancholy relation 
of the calamities which overtook Varus in Germany, vid. 
lib. i. V. 896 ; the vety marked terms in which he speaks of 
Rhodes, to which city Tiberius retired in a gloomy mood, and 
which is called by Manilius 

Hospitium recturi principis orbem. Lift. iv. 762. 

all conspire to increase the probability of the hypothesis we 
have embraced. The passage last quoted inclines us to think 
(as we before said) that lie lived late in the Augustan age ; and 
we oppose it to the assertion of Bentley 's nephew^ who (because 
Manilius abstains from the use of the genitive in ii) concludes iV/t/w 
vixisse ante hunc induct um morem. It is not possible perhaps 
to ascertain the precise period ; but the historical circumstance 
upon which we insist is at least of equal weight with the verbal 
criticism of Thomas Bentley : and there is no violent absurdity 
in 3upposing, that Manilius intentionally avoided, a metrical 
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use^e ivlnch had tieeti introduced so reoently^ flnd of ii%idi lie 
found no example in the most admired tnitei^ of his onm day. 

Thiit be "^^as a«) Asiatic, is tnattcfr df teetie ocftgeotiifte : for, 
much ^8 it9e- buve heard pf ^ wild ItfxuriMu^ wbidb in Ae time 
of TuUy «nd Augustus distingnisbed A^fic ptwe, we hav^ «d 
certain iMarks for ^xtedding tibNe name to uny poertiy which then 
was m Ai^idn. The attiempt to pr&fe lliis coi^eetnre t«%Qld be 
equally unsuccessful with tbe ^endeavors of a ici4cie, who might 
wish to iKftabKsb by particular inslances the general ehtnf^ of 
Patavmity which Pollio alll^ed 'agafinist ibeistyle^ i^i^yi and 
which Morhoffhas refuted by ^ ti'ain of deep and deeisivie rea- 
soning. 

Tbe merit of Manilins, as a pocft, sftands tft im imtnctnse dis- 
tance from that of Virgil : yet, in the opiening and in die dose 
of the first book, he seems to have had Ins eye upon the CtMMhKt 
of Virgil in the first Georgic. ki the strnctnre of maniy verses, 
and in the turn of many expressions, there are Iraces of ittritotion 
of different passages in "all'tbe Georgics. Manilins, inMs secoad 
book, expatiates with very striking mimiteness upon the woi4c9 
of Hesiod and Aratus. He meant, probably^ to insinBate Chat 
Virgil was much indebted to these authors; and afterwards he 
asserts his own claim to originality in these remarktible words: 

Nulli vatum debebimus 'orsa: 

Nee furtum, sed opus veniet. Lib. ti. 57* 

His apprehensions probably were alarmed, «nd his envy in 
some degree excited, by the recent and high celebrity of Virgil's 
poem. 

The imperfections which sWarm in the poem of Mimilras 
may be assigned with much greater probability to other causes, 
ihan to the age in which be lived. His subject was dreary, and 
almost untrodden. It was not often susceptible of poetical 
embellishment (as he himself acknowledges), nor was it always 
capable of a luminous and pleasing arrangement. 

Hoc operis non vatis erat — Lib. iii. 41. 
But the poet himself surely was unfortunate or imprudeilt in 
choosing a subject, the difficulties of which he was unable to 
conquer by invention or by judgment, by the vigor of bis genius, 
or by the elegance of his taste. 

From Manilius we turn aside to Mr.. B. — Editors iisoally 
view their authors with a partial eye. Th^ exaggerate eveiy 
beauty^ justify every peculiarity, and extenuate every fault. But 
Mr. B. is superior to all these prejudices. -In every fourth or 
fifth page he indulges himself in a strain of abuse or ridicule 
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ag^iDftt the oh9c\\nty of Maoilius. He soQiietim^ seek^ a sbelr 
ter for tb^ harsbneM of bis own interpretations io the greatef 
harsbfiess of the original. He holds out scarcely any passages 
as desecving praise for the justness of the U^ought, or tb(9 
ele^auce of the expression* We are at a Ipss^ therefore, tp 
a3sign any reasons wbicb should induce Mr. B% to be the editoc 
of ^ work >ii'1iich be is sometimes unable* to underst^pdi. and 
m^er disposed to commend* 

The principles of afltFonomy now r^est upon atmore soUd founr 
4atio99 and the doctrines of astrology are eivploded with jjust an4 
ui^versal contempt. The matter of Manilius, cannot tj[ierefone 
supply instruction to the read^r^ and bis manner gives offenqe 
even to bis ^tidioua editor. 

Thene ar^ critics who are suspected of proportioning tb^ir 
fondness for an ancient wnteri to diecorcuptio^ of- bis text^ or 
the dajrkn^s of bis meaning. They '^ poapb in unlioensed 
G^ed^" for the sake of displi^tng< their skM in explanation^, or 
tbftiff felicity iui conjecture ; they tri^nsfer to, their author: som^ 
little share of the admiration and love which they fipet for tbemr 
selves. Ridiculous as may these prejudices be in tfaen)selve|^ 
tbey. have sometimes operated upon the ^trongeist opiod^: Uiey 
have giveHi tise to many useful dificioveries ; and hajve e^ercisf^ 
to purposes of harmless ostentation ;thf^ brightest and b^ippiesf 
talents that ever were employed in criticism*. Mrw Burtoii^ 
however, doea noft seem to> be possessed of) sucb. abilities, or ac^ 
tuated by suob motivea. His. renuirks are not nery num^rAU4 
or very important; they do not display either profound 
thinking or extensile needing. Tbey ane laid out unnece^ 
sarily upon expreaeions whicb^ tbc^ l^st common retidei; cannpt 
mi^ake ; and i^yon those ivbicb^ stuggqn the most l^airncid^ tbey 
affe seldom bestowed with cBstinguisJbed^ s(uccess. We copclude^ 
therefore, ihaA Mr. 1$. resents, the trea«urc^ of bis critical 
knowledge for oppoijtunities mono* favoiiabl^. tleia€K>i|tQn^to 
be a wit against Manilius ; kuf* npon^ h< Virgil or a iiUcretiuA 
he will condescend to show himself a. critic of thft first magni- 
tude. 

To this exalted appelhtion hedoubtlesa must have some titk| 
as in the front of the work he challenges Beatley in terms of 
pointed defiance, and as in the course o9 it he persecifttes the 
sturdy hypercritic with the most distinguished and unrelenting 
severity ; sometimes skirmishing with him in petulant ridicule, 
sometimes venturing to grapple with him in close argumentation! 
and sometimes endeavoring to crush him under a mass of coarse 
and scurrilous invective. We admire the heroism of this beha^ 
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viouTf while we doubt its justice. Bentley, whose ear was 
practised in the nicest discriminations of metre^ and whose saga- 
city had been employed^ during a lone and studious life* in tracing 
the radical principles and idiomatic phraseology of the Greek and 
Roman tongues, has attempted, in some instances successfully, 
and in others, it may be^ rashly, to separate the genuine text of 
Manilius from spurious interpolation. Mr. B. provoked, it 
should seem, at the presumption of his predecessor, and jealous, 
no doubt, of his fame, admits indiscriminately almost every 
line which he could find in every edition. Dr. Bentley, in en- 
deavoring to establish canons of criticism, is often ingenious, 
seldom mistaken, and never dull. Mr. B. neither conde- 
scends to adopt the canons which other critics had pro- 
posed, nor ventures to produce any of bis own. Dr. Bentley 
brings forward parallel passages in support of his observations. 
Mr. B. gives weight to his remarks from the perspicuity with 
which he supposes himself to. have explained them, or from the 
confidence with which he appears to impose them. Dr. Bent- 
ley errs by rule, Mr. B. is right without it. '' Utri credere de- 
betis, Quirites ?'' 

We are surprised that Mr. B. has never borrowed any assist* 
ance from the edition of Manilius which Stoeber published at 
Strasburg in 1767. If his design was to illustrate Manilius, he 
might perhaps have found that design anticipated by the labors 
of Stoeber, whose notes, to say the truth, are useful, though his 
erudition was not very extensive, nor his discernment very acute. 
If his ambition was to expose the errors and to degrade the re- 
putation of Bentley, he would have found his prejudices against 
this imperious Aristarch confirmed by the strictures of critics, 
whose abilities are superior to his own, and whose writings seem 
hitherto to have escaped his notice. For his entertainment 
father than for his justification, we will produce some passages 
which Stoeber has exultingly inserted in his preface, but to which, 
in every instance but one, we confidently refuse our assent. 

'* Vides, Lector, annos fere quadraginta a Bentleio in edendo 
Manilio desudatuni, ut hincspem conceperint eruditi, opus tandem 
proditurum tale esse, quale adhuc orbis criticus non viderit. Jam, 
cum manibus nostris expectatus diu liber teoetur, hand pauci 
sunt, qui vix centesimam spei suse impletam esse partem conque- 
runtur.'' 

To this censure which Menkenius throws out against Bent- 
ley, Stoeber certainly accedes; and in many of bis observations 
he has endeavored to show the justness of it. Stoeber speaks 
with great respect of the Exemplar Manilii regio Montanium 
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which was published in 147^, and which has been^ unpardon- 
ably in his opinion, neglected by succeeding editors. I'he read- 
ings of this edition he compared with the Codex Parisiensis, and 
found nearly similar. The varia lectiones of the Paris manu- 
script were communicated to Bentley by Montfaucon. But 
Bentley^ it seems, silentio sane quam pervicaci eas sprevit: 
noluU vir ille acutissimus nisi obsequentibus sibi^ libris uti. 
This censure is much too harsh and indecorous. Bentley ought 
to have produced the readings, whether they tended to support 
or to invalidate his own criticism. But, in appreciating their 
value, we should have been inclined to prefer the judgment of 
Bentley to that of Stoeber. Mr. Burton will read with tri- 
umph the reasons which Stoeber assigns for Bentley 's contemp- 
tuous treatment of the Paris manuscript, and the use which he 
professes to have made of it in his own edition. 

'' Negligeodum putavit liunc codicem, cujus lucid issima script urse 
veritate ipsius incorrigendo teraeritatem itifractum iri pulchre intel- 
lexit. Nos equidem eo irapensius gratularour el libro Ms. et nobis. 
Illi quidem, quod ejus lectiones non tarn male sunt habitae ab Aris- 
tarcho Britanno, quemadaiodum cseteris e libris. excerptae, cujus 
rei specimina passim leges in adnotatione nostra : nobis autem, 
quod prima hujus codicis collatione pensiculatius facta, pristinum 
Manilio reddere splendorem, novum addere commentationi nostra?, 
potuimus.*' 

In their inclination to vilify Bientley, the London and the 
Strasburgh editors appeared to be " Arcades ambo :" but in their 
talents for opposing him, Mr. Burton must yield the palm to Stoe- 
ber. The latter has so far given aproof of his condescension or his^ 
candor towards Bentley, as to reprint the same text in the same 
form. But in respect to the celebrated emendation in the fifth 
book, Stoeber partly condemns what Mr. Burton most vehemently 
and most justly applauds. 
Sic etiam in magno qusedam respondere mundo. — ManiL v. 7^5, 

Mr. Burton is so pleased with Bentley's conjecture of res* 
publico f as to give it admission into his own immaculate text. 
*' Omni laude (says he) prosequendus est Bentleius qui hunc 
versum ita legit." Stoeber thinks and speaks in a very different 
strain. ** Mire deformavit Bendeius." He laughs at Bentley's 
zeal to exclude respondere as a wprd of the third conjugation, 
^nd yet he acknowledges that Scaliger was unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to defend it by his quotations from Martial and Valer. 
Flaccus. — Let us hear what he would himself substitute. 

** Nobis magis placet resplendere quod vel e vetusto cod. vel e con- 
jectura dedit Reiuesius. £t illud correptam admittit peuultiinam* 
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Cujus qoidem rei causam dum mecitm studiosius ioquiro subvenit 
forte fortana comroodUsiaia. Nostroqae digoissima, observatio 
Seoec«9 qui» Nat. Qusst. Lib. 2. Cap. 56. Etiamouoiy ait, nio 
verbo (fulgere) utebantur antiqui, correpto, quo nos producta una 
syllaba, utimur. DiciroOs eoim ut spleodert sic fulgere. — ^At illis 
ad significandum banc e nubibus subittt lucis exceptionem (de 
ftilgure loquitur) mos erat, media syllaba correpta, ut dicerent ful- 
gere. Quid ergo vetat» quominus credamiia et pro certo affirme- 
mus. Nostrum ad instar antiquorum non magis ingenio poetico 
quam Mente Philosopbica, eaque vel bomine Christfano dignisslma, 
•eripsisse resplendere, ad significandum actus celeritatem, qua qui* 
dem uatura, quss Nostro Deus bos stelhmim ordinet in ceelo le- 
splendere fecit." 

We have transcribed so large a portion of this note because 
we were unwilling to strip it of any force which it may be 
thought to possess; because we conceive the confidence <^ it| 
author to foe insufiSciently warranted by his reasoning ; and be- 
cause the admirers of Bentley will be strengthened in their con- 
viction of his sagacity when they see the weakness of bis oppo- 
nent. We are at a loss to find either poetic beauty or philo- 
sophical wisdom in the meaning which Stceber affixes to. the 
passage : we think all analogical reasoning from the simple to the 
compound verb, precarious : we do not recollect the word re- 
splendere in any Latin poet ; we are confident that neither /ti/r 
gere, nor splendertf nor stridere, nor effervere^ nor any words of 
the same kind are to be found in tne whole poem of Mani- 
lius : — Bentley's conjecture on the contrary recommends itself 
not only from the metre which is indisputable, but from the sense 
which is clear, apposite, and even beautiful. 

Of Mr. Burton's edition we have to add, that it may be use-^ 
ful to school-boys who wish to rove over a dark and visionary 
writer ; or to naturalists who may here and there pick up some 
straggling facts relative to the astronomy of the ancients. But 
to that class of readers who are conversant in the refinements of 
taste, and in the researches of criticism, it will not supply any 
Urge share of instruction or amusement. 
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ITINERARY' OF 

Achmedben El Kassen^ from Fas to Tafilelt ;' xvUh ex- 

planatory notes. 

Praise be to God—- there is neither power nor virtae but from God.^ 

AcHMED ben El Hasseu el Metsyoinviy the humble slave of 
the Most High God, to whom God be propitious, performed this 
journey in the reign of the Prince of believers Muhamed,^ our 
Sultan, son ofAbdallah, son of IsmaeJ, Shereef £1 Hassany, dur- 
ing the month of Jumad Attheny, i. e. the second Jumad in the 
year 1201, (Answering to the latter half of March 1787.) 

l5^ Journey. — We departed from the town of Fas, and, conr 
tinning our journey, we arrived at the station called Darouda^- 
bibagh, which belongs to our Sovereign above-mentioned : there 
we passed the bridge of Seboo,^ when, after passing through 
barren and stony places, we reached a country abounding in 
olive plantations, where we discovered the town of Safrou, ren- 
dered very agreeable by the gardens and fine vegetation of the 

' This Itinerary is in a collection of Mr. Paulus, intitled MemorabiUeny in 
8vo. Leipsic 1791. t. i. p. 47. Mr. Paulus translated it from the Arabic into 
Latin, and as he has not given the original, it is here translated from 
a French version of the Latin. 

^ Ben £1 Hassen should be Bel Hassen, for the n in ^ loses its 
sound when followed by the article el. This grammatical rule does not 
seem to he known by tiie Arabic scholars of Europe, or at least it is nut 
observed by any of them. 

3 The orthography, in the Latin and French translations, is Fez, Tafi- 

let; but they are in the original Arabic Fas, Tafilelt. . iM.li ^ cUUUiUb 

^ It were useless to notice the little inaccuracy of the translation of 
such passages as the following (which do not interfere with the Itine- 
rarv), were they not calculated to confuse the Arabic student, who ought 
to be informed that such a translation as this, of the original Arabic, is 
incomplete; the Arabic words being 

LiiiJi jjis *uu ^u jf V ^ jV :{ * » ^i *ib 1^' 

which signifies, ** Praise be to God alone; for there is neither virtue 
nor power but from God^ the high, the eternal T' 

^ This MubaaMd was ik% foth«r of Solimaa, th« presaot Emperor of 
Marocco. He is called Enter el muneneen^ Prince of believers, in the origi* 
nal Arabic. 

6 Kuntera Seboo in the original, which is the bridge over the beautiful 
river Seboo, not far from its source. This great river rises in the Atlas, 
passes Fas, and discharges itself in the Atlantic ocean, at Meheduma^ 
south of the lake, and in Lat. N. 34^ 16. See the Map ip Sbabeeny's ac- 
count of Timbuctoo, page 55. 
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adjacent country. The river Seboo also^ which passes through 
the town^ renders this place still more agreeable, turning nunie* 
rous mills. 

2nd Journey. — We departed from this place and reached, by 
stony and rugged ways, a mountain, at the foot of which is a hill 
called Mouddou Fayraoun,' and a plain called Zogari Ahmar. 
Afterwards we arrived at a place called Scbeb-Etsoubn, and, 
after passing near the river VVaugiel, we entered the place named 
Aiyune-el-asna,^ where we passed the night. At this place is a 
plain abounding in grass, and of such a prolific vegetation, that it 
surpasses all description. We made but little way this day, al- 
though we travelled on from the dawn of day till noon. 

Srd Journey. — After having passed stony and barren moun- 
tains and crossed several streams, we reached a place called Nehr- 
Merdou, inhabited by a tribe of Berebbers called Ait Shagrushe; 
then descending the mountain of Tseniets*Elbaks, we reached 
the banks of the river Dgigou, near to which stands the castle 
of Tsagouts, inhabited by another tribe of Berebbers called Ait 
Djusie ; here we passed the night. 

Ath Journey, — Departhig from the Castle of Tsagouts we 
again passed over a country stony and barren, mountainous and 
full of precipices, and we arrived at El Kebure Etsuats, or the 
Tombs of Etsuats, so called because three and twenty men 
perished in the snow on mount Immou Djaniba. This mountain 
is very lofty, and much snow falls there. At the foot of this 
mountain are many towns ; that which is called K&sar-Etsiousi 
is surrounded with a river. We sojourned at this place, after 
having passed but a short distance this day. 

5th Journey. — We traversed ihe plain called Zerghou, where 
there is neither water, plant, nor animal. We afterwards saw, a 
little out of our way, a place called El Mew^lah, where there is a 
salt spring. In traversing the canton of Chaimasourray we dis- 
covered two ruined villages, called Didjaroutama, from whence 
we continued our course towards a high mountain called Sabets- 
beni-Oubeid, stony, barren, and full of precipices, which, they 
say, forms the limits of the state of Marocco,and which extends 
to Tripoli. At the foot of this mountain runs the rapid and 
tremendous mountain-stream, the Muluwia, upon which are 

' This is most probably Medina Farawan in the original Arabic, i. e. 
the town ofPharoah. The least mistake in the letters might make the va- 
riation. 

* Where the French orthography of Arabic words does not suit the 
English pronunciation, we have altered the orthography to the English 

pronunciation: thus this word ^y^ Aiyune, which signifies springs, is 
written in the Latin translation, Ouyoun. 
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barks carrying saila. On either bank are gardens and villages, 
called Uksabi Sherifa, (i. e. the Cdstlesof Princes). After a diffi- 
cult and laborious day's marcl^ we sojourned at this place, and 
passed the night. 

Gth Journey, — We continued our journey, and after having 
parsed mount Ugres, we came to the place called Selamoum- 
Aleikume, and then to the river Serbouherb ; travelled almost 
the whole of this day without tinding water, after which, we 
found a little in one place only, called Kas-el-ma.' After reach- 
ing the village Nuzlet-Tirwan, we were obliged to pay the tri- 
bute which they require from all Caravans. AH this country 
forms a desert, without plants, stones, or animals. We did nol 
proceed far this day. 

7th Journey, — After having passed mountains, and barren and 
stony valleys, we reached a group of villages, called Gers, in- 
habited by Berebers, of the tribe Ait-adough,^ so called from 
their depravity and hostility to travellers: these villages are scat- 
tered on each side of the river Ziz,^ which is the river of Tafilelt, 
Sth Journey. — Pursuing our journey through the plain^ 
we reached a place called Eltching. Departing from this place 
travellers proceed, during the whole day, among mountains anid 
stony valleys, and difficult passes. At length we came to a 
village called ZaabI, where the caravan was subjected to another 
contribution. After which, it arrived at the towns of Tsemrakest 
Ait Sotsman, Jafry and Ben lefuse, where there are gardens and 
palm trees. The passage of the caravan this day was laborioiis, 
not from the distance which we travelled, but from the difficult 
ways and steep declivities which we passed over. 

9ih Journey, — We departed, and from this teriritory we en- 
tered the region called El Medghara, and immediately afterwards 
we reached the strong castles Es Soke, Kasser Jedide, and Kasser 
Muley Abdallah ben Aly. Here we discovered the finest palm 
trees in the world, and the finest roses.^ When the agricultur- 
ists of this country sow their seed, they steep the seed in pools 
similar to what are used for the making of salt; and, by the bless- 
ing of God, the seed thus sown produces abundantly. 

' i. e. The spring of water. 

^ Ait Adough it should be, but it is in the Latin translation Aista* 
dough, which is probably an error of the press. 

3 The river is called Wed Ziz or Wed Fifelly, i. e. the river Ziz, or the 
river of Tafilelt. It is common for rivers in Africa to he called by different 
names. Thus the Neel £1 Abeed, or Neel Sudan, or Niger, has a dozen at 
least given to it by the various nations through whose territories it passes. 

^ Es Soke Kasser Jedide, i. e. the market of the new Castle* kasser 
Muley Abdallah hen Aly, ihe Castle of Muley Abdallah the son oif Aly. 

^ These are called El Word filelly, i. e. the Tafilelt rose, vide Sha- 
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lOth Journey, — ^After having passed these stroDg castles we 
discovered a spriog, sometimes called Ain-Miski^ aud sometimes 
Ain Tutugelt : this spring could scarcely be equalled for the 
good quality^ as well as abundance, of its water, which serves 
the inhabitants also for building ; to irrigate their com, palms, 
and all other plants. From there, we reached the river Ziz, 
before mentioned, and passing along its banks, across woods of 
palm trees and orchards, we entered the district of Retseb. We 
perceived during this day several strong castles : viz. Kasser 

Eulad Eaisa,' Kasser Eulad Amyra,^ Kasser-Tsalchiamets and 
Kasser £1 Muarika, built by Seedy Muhamed, the Emperor of 
Marocco before mentioned. We also saw in this region a strong 
castle called Kasser-Muley El Mamune,' which is the best and 
most curious of them all. Plantations of palm trees are every- 
where seen, and cultivated fields fertilised by canals of irrigation. 
The distance passed this day was inconsiderable. 

llth Journey • — We now passed an uninterrupted plain, bar- 
ren, without palm trees, without water, without plants, without 
inhabitants, the abode of antelopes, ostriches, and other wild ani- 
mals. This territory is dangerous, being infested with robbers. 
We afterwards arrived at a village called Tzetzimi : here begins 
the territory of Tafilelt. We now arrived at strong castles called 
Sabbah^by the inhabitants, and which are situated in a vast plain. 
We then crossed the river Ziz, aud after passing by several towns 
surrounded by plantations of palm trees, ' we came to the beau- 
tiful palace called Dar el Beida,^ built by our victorious King, 
by the Grace of God. Not far from this palace is the fortress 
called Erisani, called also Ebou-Amm. 

beeny's account of Timbuctoo, page 79. It is similar to the China rose; 
is powerfully fragrant. From the leaves of the Ta61elt rose is made the 
celebrated distillation called otto (instead of attar) of roses. — ^These roses 
are noticed by the English Anacreon : 

"There too the Haram's inmates smile, 
Maids from the West, with sun-bright hair ; 

And from the garden of the Nile, 
Delicate as the roses there."— Lalla Rookh, 7th Ed. p.SS3. 

* Kasser Eulad Eaisa, the Castle of the Sons of Eaisa. We should write 
it in English, Woled Aisa. 

* The Castle of the Sons of Amyra. 

3 The Castle of the Prince El Mamune. 

4 There were probably seven Castles, as the word Sabbah implies. 

5 The palm or date trees of Tafilelt are remarkably productive. 

* The palace of Dar el beida, an Arabic term signifying the White 
House, was built in the early part of ihereigu of the Sultan Seedy Muh^ 
medt the stones and marble being transported across the Atlas from tha 
ruins of Hharoah. See enlarged edition of Jackson's account of Marocco, 
pote^ P* $1 ; also Shabeeny, p. 80. 
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Such are all th% places, all the regions and deserts, which we 
saw during the journey above mentioned, in the reign of our prince ; 
and we implore for us and all Muhamedans the mercy of God, 

This Itinerary was written and composed the ninth day of 
the month Jumad Atthcnie,' year 1203 (q. d.) 1789. A. D. 

The position of Tafilelt, from whence a caravan departs every 
autumn for Timbuctoo, is tolerably well ascertained by the 
above itinerary, which corroborates that of bhabeeny. I hav^ 
said, that it is eight horse journies from the ruins of Pharoah to 
Tafilelt, or 15 caravan journies. The infor^naticrn recorded by 
me in my account of Marocco, and in Shabeeny, respecting Tafi- 
lelt, I procured partly from intelligent Moors who had ofteii 
performed the journey, but principally from Signor Francisco 
Chiappe, an Italian gentleman, whom I knew well, and who had 
been European charge des affaires, or Minister for European 
affairs, at the Court of Marocco, during a great part of the reign 
of the Sultan Seedy Muhamed, father to the present Emperor. 
He was a gentleman of great veracity, and had accompanied the 
Emperor personally twice from Fas to Tafilelt. My description 
of the country, rivers, and soil east of the Atlas mountains is ex^ 
ciuaively from him. He bad an itinerary, which he sliowed me at 
Laraiche, of both journies, from which he allowed me to take 
extracts, and would have given them to me if I had expressed a 
desire to liave them : but Europe at that time v.as not so inter- 
ested in discovering Africa as it is now. 1 have every reason to 
think Signor F. Chiapp^'s report perfectly correct. 1 have neither 
added to, nor diminished from^ it^ but huve given an epitome of 
his observations. 1 think it expedient thus publicly to declare 
this circumstance, as it is now becon»e valuable to know on 
what authority or foundation our intelligence rests respecting 
the interior of North Africa ; Mr. Walckenaer, the intelligent 
author of Recherches G^ographiques sur Tint^rieur de TAfrique 
Septentrionale, observes, page 2d J, '^ Ainsi done les renseigne- 
ments qu'a obtenus M. Jackson, s'accordent avec ceux de 
ITtin6raire d'Achmed relativement ^ la position de Tafilelt.'' 

Mr. Walckenaer, page 279 of his interesting work, the prin- 
cipal object of which is to fix the position of Timbuctoo, doubts 

' The French translation of this itinerary has it Dgioumadit; but thert 
is no such month in the Muhamedan Kalendar : there is the month of Ju- 
mad ellule and Jumad A ttbenie, q. d. the first Jumad and the second J umad. 
That this itinerary is dated in the second Jumad is unquesuonable, as the 
Latin translation has it mensis gemaditsania, which is but a slight vari- 
ation from Jumad Atthenie, if not an error of the press. 
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the existence of a river E. of the tnotmtains qf Atlas which runs 
from the South West to the North East/ and he observes that 
it is probably an error of the printer^ and therefore turns this 
liver from the North West to the South East; for in quoting a 
passage from my account of Marocco he says, ** Une riviere 
qui prend sa source dans la chatne d'Atlas arrose cette vaste 
plaine, et coulcdu Nord-Ouestau Sud-Est/' What authority 
the learned geographer has had for turning the course of this river, 
or for reversing my words, or why he should imagine ic more 
probable to run South East into the great desert, than North 
East into the desert of Angad, I know not. Hanied bel Hassen 
has not informed him that the river Ziz or the river FileJIy so 
runs ; but if lie had so informed him, I can only say that his 
report differs from that of my friend Signor F. Chiapp^, whose 
intelligence was never doubted, whose veracity stands unim* 
peached. 

The learned geographer^ thinks I have placed Tafilelt too 
near the ruins of Pharoah io my map : and as the true situation 
of Tafilelt lias now become important, as auxiliary to the dis- 
covery of that of llmbuctoo, 1 should think it reprehensible 
were I to omit making the following observations, on which I 
shall leave the intelligent reader and learned geographer to 



' Jackson's Account of Marocco, enlarged £d. p. 82. — I have said tliat 
Tafilelt is 15 caravan joiirnies from the ruins of Pharoah : 
6 among the mountains in craggy serpentine paths, 

at 10 English miles a day - • - 60 

9 in the plains, at HO do. a day ... iso 

240 miles. 

I have also caid that Tafilelt is 8 days from the ruins of Pharoah, horse 
travelling, viz. — 

S days among the mountains, at 20 miles a day - - 60 
5 days in the plains, at 35 miles a day - - - 175 

235 miles. 

Signor Chiappe performed this journey from Fas to Tafilelt in 9 days 
land a half, travelling 8 or 10 hours each day. And I think if we ever 
shall perform thejourney we shall find it nearly as here stated, taking the 
medium, viz. 237 English miles, or 203 geographical miles ; thus there is 
a difference of 12 geographical miles between my calculation and that 
of Achmed hel Hassen. 

^ " M. Jackson, dans sa carte, place Tafilet beaucoup trop pr^ des 
Raines de Pharaon d'apr^ la distance qu*il indique dans son texte. Ccs 
coDtradiclions ne doivent pas nous surprendre. Ce soni les habitans du 
pays bien instruits qui ont fourni aM. Jackson les mat^riaux de ses des- 
criptions, mais ce ne sont pas eux qui ont dress€ sa cane.'* Vide Walck- 
enaer, K^cherches geographiques sur rAfrique,&c. p. 280. 
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make their deductions. With regard to M. Walckenaer's opinion 
that Tafilelt has been placed by me, on the map, too near 
the ruins of Pbaroah^ I should observe, that although the map 
here alluded to was made principally to show the track across the 
Sahara to Timbuctoo^ yet Tafilelt is considered to be, by all 
those who have performed the journey, distant in a right line from 
Marocco, two-thirds of the distance which it is from Fas : this 
on a reference to my map of the track of the caravans, will be 
found to be the case. Some allowance should also be made for 
the windings of the road^ in the mountains of Atlas, which ap* 
pear to have been overlooked by M, Walckenaer, .and which 
are so circuitous that they prolong the journey out of all pro- 
portion with the lineal distance to Tafilelt. 1 conceive this to 
be another argument in favor of my position of Timbuctoo, as 
marked in my map of the caravan tracks. 

JAMES G. JACKSON. 



REMARKS ON 

Mr. Bellamy's New Tramlation of the Old Testament. 

Part IL— [Concluded from No. 5], p. 131.] 

In the beginning of the 21st chapter, two different events are 
related ; one is the destruction of the cities and people of King 
Arad, the Canaanite, and the other is the setting up by Moses of 
the brazen serpent. The first of these subjects Mr. Bellamy, 
rejecting the authorised version, on account, I suppose, of its 
want of perspicuity, translates as follows : Ver. 1 . Now the Ca- 
ftaanite, king of Arad who dwelt in the Souths heard when. 
Israel came by the xoay of the spies ; and he fought against 
Israel, and took some of him captives. 2. Then Israel vowed 
a vote before Jehovah, and he said, Surely deliyering^ thou wilt 
give even this people into my hand, and I tali separate their 
cities. S. Now Jehovah, ^x. S^c. My reason for quciing these 
verses. Sir, is to show that Mr. B. has here been guilty of an 
error, which no one, acquainted with the simplest rules of He- 
brew construction, could commit. In the passage just quoted, 
he has rendered the words ]F\r\ ]IX1 delivering, thou wilt give, 

mistaking the infinitive for a present participle, and thus manifest- 
ing his ignorance of th« idiom of the language. I will now quote 
for his benefit the words of the learned Buxtorf upon this peculiar 
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construction of the Hebrew : ^* Verbumfinitum quodvis regit $uum 
infimtum, ad majorem certitudinem et evidentiam exprimendam" 
** Infinitum ssepius praecedit et sub prima radicali notatur cum 
Kametz^ si in Kal sit et ex verbis perfectis aut bisyliabia, per- 

fectorum formam imitantibus : ut^ /p^'H bb'^ lIl^^Y}^ /bib. Ex 

omni arbore horti comedendo comedes^ Gen. ii. 16. hoe eU^ 
libere, prorsus comedes/' See Tbes. Gram. p. 498. And agiainy 
*^ Quando inJUiitivus sequitur, tumlcontinuatio et Jrequentatio 

indicatur ;" uL D3/1K 'TD^ "spi^. Et benedixit benedicendo 

vobis, Jos. xxiv. ver. 10, hoc est, subinde, sine intermissione be- 
nedixit vobis, Thes, Gram. p. 499. 

In this chapter the 8th and 9ih verses are thus rendered in 
the authorised version. 8. ^' jind the Lord said unto Moses, 
Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon 
it, shall live,** 9. ** And Moses made a serpent of Brass, and 
put it upon a pole, and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of Brass, he lived,** 
This translation has hitherto been supposed to convey very fairly 
and literally, the meaning of the original, and which is, in tbu 
passage, by no means obscure. But '^objectors** have, it seems, 
been busy, and that is quite sufficient to induce our learned au- 
thor to put forth his gigantic strength, and crush them. Thia^ 
desideratum he accomplishes in two ways ; first, by a new ver- 
sion of the passage ; secondly, by a note to explain it, consist- 
ing of more than three pages, at once argumentative, critical, and' 
didactic. His rendering as usual is remarkable, as well for its 
perspicuity as for its grammatical accuracy. Ver. 8. ^* And 
Jehovah said to Moses, Prepare before thee a serpent which set 
before him for a sign ; then it shall be, whosoever shall be bitten, 
and looketh to him, that he shall live.'* 9. *' Then Moses pre- 
pared a serpent of' Brass, and he put it for the sign, so it was, 
if the serpent had bitten a man^ when he trusted through the 
serpent of Brass, the?i he lived,*' 

Fart of the note which is, not unaptly, attached to this ** New 
Translation," I will quote as a specimen : 

'* The Clause 0^*7^ "^^K UW ve sim otho gnal nees, is ren- 
dered, and set it upon a pole. The word IJIK othn is translated 
by the neuter pronoun it; but it is a compound word, of JW 
oth, by, before, on, to, &c., and ^ van postfixed, the pronoun him, 
as in the following clause of this verse. Heb. Before him.** Our 
learned critic has here confounded the conjunction •) vau in DTtTI 
with the relative pronoun Htn^ which, and has so obviou&ly shown 
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his ignofaoce of the word VIM^ that it would be a waste of tiiB« 
to dwell upon it. He then proceeds to show his critical acuoien 
on ^^f rendered in our version, ** a fiery serpent :'' in bis ob- 
servations on this Mord^ he introduces the Seraphim, Cherubim^ 
the Egyptian Serapis, and Joseph ; but I have not been able as 
jet to discover the precise meaning of this part of his note. Our 
Critic, in the 3£nd verse of this chapter, again tries his skiU on 
a su^ect, which makes a prominent figure in his introduction : 
bitt before I proceed to examine this verse, I shall, in order to 
obviate Uie phacge of misrepresentation, quote the most mate- 
fial part of M'bat Mr. B. h^s written upon this head. — ^^ Serious 
errors/' he says, ''have also beep made by those translators 
who have translated according to Keri, anc) others, who have 
translated according to Chetib, It may be necessary to explain 
these terms. The Keri translators endeavour to give the sense 
of the textj and frequently omit some important word, or attempt 
to alter the original. But by Chetib is meant the true te^t, 
which should be translated so as not to reject a single word n^ 
the original. Hitherto the Keri and Chetib translators stand 
opposed to each other, and have been so understood even by 
Jews themselves, ever since the dispersion of that people.*^ 
And again, '' J have therefore endeavoured to reconcile the 
Keri translators, or those who have attempted to give the sense 
of the passage, by rejecting a word pr words, with Chetib, or 
those who have adhered to the whole pf the original text, whp 
' must have given the true sense when they abided by the ver;f 
letter; and these were the ancient Hebrews. Had the Ken 
translators understood the accentual reading, there had been np 
necessity for them to have rejected any part of the sacred text ; 
there would have been no necessity, as has been asserted by the 
later Masorites, for Vi? lo, i. e. not, to be read as w lov, to him: 
and so for other words."' Without making any observations on 
the confused ideas of our Critic on the subject, I shall merely 
remark that, notwithstanding the lofty position which he has 
assumed on this occasion, he has, with the exception of twp 
passages, followed like all other translators the Keri reading in 
bis new translation of Genesis ; and in those two passages Mr. 
M'hittaker has shown him to have been guilty of the most .fla- 
grant violation of grammar. Although there are between 70 
and 80 Keri readings in the Pentateuch, t^he one which I am 
about to examine is, 1 believe, only the third which Mr. B^ 
has attempted to '' reconcile with the Chetib;*' and his attempt. 



' Introduction, p. 16. 
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in this instance, is caually unfortunate as it was in the two pas- 
sages in Genesis. The translations of the SSnd verse of the 
£lst chapter stand thus in the Old and New versions : 

Authorised Translation. New Translation. 

And Moses sent to spy out Also Moses sent to explore 

Jaazer, and they took the vil- Jaazer, and they took the vil* 

lages thereof, and drove out lages thereof, and he expelled 

the Amorites that were there. the Amorites that were there. 

Upon this verse our author writes this note: ^* And drove 
out. Heb. And he expelled. The Keri translators su ppose 
an error in the text, and have recommended the word tm 
vareshy rendered, and drove out, to be written VHP yoreesh. 
But this would make it the participle Benoni, or active, 
and surely nothing would be gained by it ; for whether we 
say he drove out, or driving out, the Amorites, it amounts 
to the same. The English translation is certainly correct here, 
and the Keri translators are decidedly wrong.'' 

On turning to this verse in the original, it will be perceived that 

above the word ItH^ vayoresh, is the masoretic circlet pointing 

to the margin, where we find pl£h^*1 with a vau, instead of the 

latter *» yod of the former word ; and it requires the greatest igno- 
rance not to see the propriety of the substitution of the Keri for the 
Chetib. The word comes from UDS a verb defective in the first 
radical. In the Hiphil conjugation it changes its first radical ^ 
yod into \ vau cholem, in the Hophal conjugation into 4 vau shu- 
rek, and it is on account of these and other changes that the verb 
is called irregular or defective. Now in the word in the text, 
\t>y^9 there still remains the first radical i unchanged, and^ which 
is contrary to every rule of grammar, it is pointed with cholem, 
a vowel which properly belongs to *) vau. As it is therefore 
impossible that both the consonants and the vowels in this word 
can be right, the Masorets, or whoever were the authors of the 
Keri notes, have very properly directed the i yod to be expunged 
in the reading, and a 1 vau to be inserted. 

But, says Mr. B., this amendment of the Masorets would 
make UDT) the participle benoni, or active ! Let me 
tell this Critic, that \t^liV), the amendment of the Masorets, is a 
verb of the third person sing. masc. fut. Hiph. with 1 vau 
conversive, (such also is the word in the text, with the exception 
of the irregularity which has been pointed out by the Masorets,) 
and nothing else. I beg leave to inform Mr, B., that the par- 
ticiple Benoni belongs as well to the passive as to the active 
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voice ; and of this he may easily convince himself by a slight in- 
spection of any Hebrew grammar. In return for this informa- 
tion, I would ask Mr. B. to inform me who the '^ Keri trans- 
lators'' are; and where I can find a translation which, reject- 
ing the Keri notes, confines itself to the Chetib? If this infor- 
mation be not given in the next communication which Mr. Bel- 
lamy may think proper to give the public, your readers will 
think that by such phrases as '' The English translation is cer" 
tainly correct here, and the Keri translators are decidedly 
wroTtg," our author had no other object in view, than by a pomp- 
ous display of seeming erudition to delude the uninformed part 
of the public. 

Mr. B., Sir, is not long before he finds another subject on 
which he may, with great advantage tp the public, exercise his 
critical acumen. The 22nd chap, of Numbers, containing the 
history of Balak, and of Balaam and his ass, is the field upon 
which he has determined to meet the Enemies of the Bible, and 
to vanquish them, by showing, that although their objections 
are good against the authorised translation of this part of sacred 
writ, yet, when made against a faithful representation of the 
original Hebrew, C^nd such his own *' New Translation" un- 
doubtedly is,) they lose all their substance, and vanish into air. 
For my own part. Sir, if I had the power, I would decree Mr. 
Bellamy, for his victory on the present occasion, the honor of a 
Triumph, though some, not being able duly to appreciate his 
merits, or, like the " Publishers of Bibles,'' being envious of 
his talents, might think him amply repaid by that of an Ovation. 
It would occupy too many of your valuable pages to give a 
minute analysis of Mr. B.'s labors and discoveries on this sub^ 
ject. He has found out, that % mi, in the 9th verse, which 
has been supposed by all, Jews as well as Christians, ever since 
the dispersion, to be an interrogative pronoun, is neither more 
nor less than a verb, and that it ought to be rendered ^' Beware," 
as he says it is in 2 Sam. chap. 18, ver. 12.; that Balaam was a 
priest under the Noahotic dispensation ; that his ass never spoke, 
and thajt the apostle, who alludes to the subject, does not mean 
to say that he did speak. These, and other discoveries equally 
instructive and entertaining, with a vast quantity of criticisms 
and explanations to support and elucidate his *^ New Trans- 
lation," may be found in the 15 columns of closely printed 
commentary on this chapter, which, fortunately for mankind, 
our learned Critic has thought fit to edit. The subject of Ba- 
laam is continued in the two succeeding chapters ; and the lovers 
of elegant language, erudite criticisms, and splendid theories, 
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cannot fail of finding their most sanguine expectatioM realised 
by perusing the text and the notes. 

Before I conclude, I will introduce to the notice of your 
readers a sample or two of the manner in which he hfts chosen 
to reply, in his << Critical Examination of the Objections made to 
the New Translaiion of the Bible/' to the observationv of Mr. 
Whittaker. 

In number 1^9 of his Appendix, Mr. W. pointo out 
Mr. Bellamy's erroneous translation of Genesis, xlix, 10.; 
his words are as follow: "A^Jp^. (Heeni. noun fern.) * And 

unto him (shall) the gathering of the people (be)/ King's Bible. 
' Then the people $hall congregate befel him.' New Venion. 
Any attempt to arrive at the meaning of this extraordinary phra- 
seology being quite beyond the scope of human ingenuity, we 
can only observe, that the New Translator has rendered a noun 
substantive in Hebrew, not by a verb, as in former cases, but 
by two verbs*' 

That I may not be supposed to misrepresent bim, t will. 

2 note his own words as they appear in pages 45 and 46 of his 
Critical Examination, See. : 
'' In a work of such magnitude, on account of the multiplicity 
of reference to different passages, errors in correction^ hence 
faults in some copies arising from accidents in printing, where 
letters have dropped out of the form, and wrong ones put in, it 
is to be expected that some errors will be made. One of this 
description I will mention, concerning which any impartial 
reader will see that it has been occasioned by the negligence of 
the press. It is one which will show the deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of this writer, in the most glaring colors, as he is 
abusive about an error he has made himself, but which he charges 
on me. Gen. xlix, 10. jlnd unto him sJiaU the gathering 
of the people be, (authorised version). I translate the passage. 
Then shall the people congregate before him. That is, at 
the coming of the Messiah, the sacred writer, says. Then 
shall the people congregate before him: viz. in divine 
worship. In the word before, the letters ybre were drawn out 
by the printing-balls, and the letters J'e were put in, so that in 
some of the copies the word is befe, instead of before. Now 
it is hardly possible to believe that any writer would act ao dis- 
honorably as to put in the letter /, in order to make it befel f 
Was he not aware that by accusing me of such gross ignorance 
it would have a tendency to injure me, by causing a stagnation 
to my work ? After our critic has put in the letter /, to make 
the word before a verb, he then says that I translate the clause 
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thus : Then shall the people congregate befel him. And be 
further observed^ Any attempt to arrive at the meaning ofthit 
extraardinary phraseology being quite beyond the scope of htu- 
man ingenuity y we can only observe that the New Translator 
has rendered a noun substantive in Hebrew, not by a verb, but 
by two verbs. If this gentleman had been in his sober senses, he 
could not have made such a blunder surely. If I had rendered 
this word as a verb bejel, which our critic has done for me, this 
would not be rendering it by two verbs. He ought to have 
known that the translators have put in a verb and an article in 
this short clause of seven words, for which there is no authority 
in the Hebrew. The meaning of our critic, I suppose, is, that 
the word /Vlp^ yikhalh, rendered the gathering in the common 
version, and the word before, which ae has made a verb, n^ake 
the two verbs whixrh he palms on me. I believe there is but 
another passage in all the scripture M'here the word JVIp^ yikhaih 
is found : it is in Pro v. xxx, 17 ; it is the infinitive of (he 
verb to obey ; viz. and r^useth Oinp^ likbath) to obey. Will 
our critic inform his readers bow the same word, wi^h the sanie 
vowels, in this verse in Genesis, is ppnverted into a noun? But 
be must remember that there is ao authority whatever for the 
article the: viz. the gathering : so takeaway the article t/ie, and 
the word gathering remains m tbecojaimPP version, which some 
grammarians would call ^participles* 

The way in which Mr. B^Uamyt in the ^bove qnoted passage, 
accounts for the mutilated appearance of before in his New 
Translation, may, for aught that I know gf printing^ be correct. 
But can aoy body conceive that Mr. Wbittaker added (he I, to 
make out bis charges of ignorance ag^st Mr. B. ? No one 
who has read Mr. Whittaker's book and whose opipioi^ is worth 
having, will, for a moment, pretend that he did so. In criticising 
the work of almost apy pther writer thao Mr. B., his opponent 
Would natiuraUy have supposed that an error, for ^hich the 
author was not accountable, had, in some way or other, been 
committed : but, unfortunately for Mr. Bellatny, the masses of 
error, which are to be found in almost every p9ge of his New 
Translation, rendered it more probable to the mind of Mr. 
'Wbittaker that an I had slipped out from the end of the word, 
than that two letters had disappeared from the body of it. The 
language which our author has thought fit to apply to his oppo- 
nent can injure nobody but himself. With regard to the obser- 
vatioBs of Mr. Bellamy on the w^ I^W!j* ^^ ^'^ ^^ ^^ ^^~ 
▼anced a step beyond the alphabet of the language can enter- 
tain a doubt that Mr. W. is perfectly right in representing it to 
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be a Heemantive noun femininei and, consequentlj, that it is trulj 
rendered in the national version, *' the gathering" — But Mr. 
Bellamy, notwithstanding the lapse of more than a jear between 
the publishing of his '' New Translation" and hia '* Critical 
Examinationf' declares, in the latter work, this noun iVlj|^ to 

be an infinitive, which, in the former, he had represented as the 
third person sing, future : and this too, on the authority of the 
CommofiVersion, on which he has bestowed so much unqualified 
abuse. He finds, from his concordance I suppose, that jvip6 
(the same word with the preposition prefixed) occurs in Pro- 
verbs XXX, \7f and that it is, in the King's Bible, which 
none of its numerous advocates pretend to be literal, rendered 
<' to obey ;" and having discovered from Landley Murray that 
** to obey is the infinitive of the English verb, the New Trans- 
lator concludes, and ** some grammarians" may think naturally 
enough, that the Hebrew word which it represents, must of 
necessity be the infinitive also. He then proceeds, '' Will our 
critic inform his readers how the same word, with the same 
vowels, in diis verse in Genesis, is converted into a noun i But 
he must remember that there is no authority whatever for the 
article the: viz. the gathering: so take away the article lAe,and 
the word gathering remains in the common version, which 
some grammarians would call a participle" Does Mr. Bella- 
my wish this to be considered as a proof of his assertion that the 
Hebrew is the most certain and correct language in the world? 
He first converts a noun substantive feminine, into a verb of 
the third person singular future ; after the lapse of a year, he 
declares it to be the infinitive; and then, to crown the whole, says 
that there are *' some grammarians " (and this Vindicator of the 
Hebrew does not find fault with them) who would call this un- 
fortunate noun a participle. 

In number 9 of his Appendix, Mr. Whittaker shows Mr. 
Bellamy's improper translation of Gen. iv, 4. *' HIIIH (Srd pers. 

sing. pret. Hiph.) ' And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock.' King's Bible. ' But Abel, came even with firstlings 
of his sheep.' New Version. Mr. Bellamy's interpretation 
would have been correct, had the original been M2t (3rd pers. 

sing. pret. Kal.) See Grammar.'^ 

In number 65 he in like manner animadverts upon Mr. B.'s 
version of Gen. xxiv, 1. "KB (part. Ben. sing, masc.) ' And 

Abraham was old, (and) well stricken in age.' King's Bible. 
* Now Abraham was old : the days had come.* New Version. 
This error is similar to that noticed in Art. 43." 
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That your readers may have the whole matter before them, I 
will quote the whole of Article 43. *'Gen. xviii, 11. D^H2 

<part. Ben. pi.) * Now Abraham and Sarah (were) old (and) well 
stricken in age/ King's Bible. * Now Abraham and Sarah were 
old, the days hadcome* New Version. This would require the 
Hebrew to have been -Wia (3rd person pi. pret. Kal), even al- 
lowing the accent Siphcha to convert this word into a pluperfect 
or remote preter. Mr. Bellamy has also omitted the preposi- 
tion prefixed to the ensuing word.'' 

Now all these observations, Sir, being evidently at first sight 
in strict accordance-with the grammar of the language, your read- 
ers will wonder what objections the most fastidious critic could 
possibly make to them. Mr. Bellamy, notwithstanding, attacks 
them with great asperity, and congratulates himself on having 
obtained a complete victory over his antagonist. That 1 may 
avoid the charge of misrepresentation, I will quote all that he 
has said on this subject. *^ But as this gentleman has boasted 
of the liberality of the Syndics of the University in defraying 
the expense of his work, why did they not first call upon him 
to correct his book, when he had made such unpardonable errors 
in grammar i See in his Appendix, art. 9, where he says MH baa 
is the third person singular preter in Kal ; and art. 63, where he 
declares that the very same word is the participle active. And 
yet this gentleman pretends to be a grammarian, and pompously 
sends forth an Appendix, stating this and others to amount to 
one hundred and thirty-four errors in the New Translation. 
Surely this has escaped the eye of the learned Syndics of the 
University, or they would not have countenanced by their purse 
and authority the publication of a work, the author of which, as 
it evidently appears, cannot conjugate a simple verb, in Hebrew. 
Now in consequence of his having made a verb, befel, where I 
have made a preposition, before, I suppose he thought it would 
give him a plausible opportunity^ among others, of saying, as he 
has said in the following words, Any attempt to arrive at the 
meaning of this extraordinary phraseolo^ being quite beyond 
the scope of human ingenuity, we can only observe that the New 
Translator has rendered a noun substantive in Hebrew, not by a 
verb, but by two verbs* This gentleman has been hurried on 
by his passion to misrepresent the New Translation. If he 
regard his honor, or the credit of his profession, be will acknow- 
ledge his error publicly." — Critical Examination, page 48. 
He resumes the subject in page 128 : ** But this objector says, 
' Mr. Bellamy's interpretation would have been correct, had the 
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original been M3 bna^ third person siftgular preter, K«l ; see 
grenitnar/ But with all this gentleman's parade about gram- 
mar^ what will the learned and unprejudiced reader aay to his 
gramanaticaly not to nention critical, knowledge, when to the 
Appendix, No. 65, on Gen. xxiv, I, he tells his uncooaciotts 
reader, that this sexy word M3 b&d^ which in No. 9 he posi- 
tively declares to be the third person singular preter in Kal, he 
as positively, in page 3 1 6, No. 65, declares to be 'the parti- 
ciple Benoni (active) singular masculine.' There needa. no other 
argument to prove this gentleman's utter defection in the gram- 
mar of the sacred language. It would be absurd indeed to 
translate 2 Kings x, 21. there was not a man left that ,couisg 
not, instead of, there was not a man left thai came not. Ch. 
XXV, 8. Coming 'Sebuzar-adati, captain of the guard, instead 
of. Came Nebuzar-ad-an, captain of the guard. — ^Tbua it is 
properly translated in the preter tense came, in above a hundred 
places in the authorised version, and in above fifty as I have ren- 
dered it. This objector^ however, calls this one of the one -hun- 
dred and thirty-four errors in the New Translation. The reader 
will see, that whether the New Translation be sanctioned by the 

SrauKoer of the Hebrew, or by the authorised version, thia gen- 
eman and his party must condemn it. 1 have, in the course of 
the last ten years, met with many such sciolistii, who have passed 
themselves off for great Hebrew scholars, but who did not 
know a noun from an adverb in Hebrew ; others who, like our 
critic, could not distinguish the third Pehson Singular 
Preter from the participle Benoni Singular Mascu- 
line." — page 129. 

Our author gives his opponent the coup de grace in page 142, 
where he thus writes : — ^' Gen. xxiv, 1 . M3 (participle Benoni, ac- 
tive, sing, raasc.) * And Abraham was old and well stricken in 
age.' Kin^s Bible. ' Now Abraham was old : the days had 
come.' New Version. See on Gen. iv, 4. where our critic 
says that this word is the third person singular preter.^ 

It is impossible. Sir, that any one not entirely unacquaiuted 
with the very rudiments of Hebrew grammar, could indite such 
matter as I have just now quoted ; such observations as these 
can excite no other feeling than pity for the ignorance and pre- 
sufiwtion displayed by their author. 

Had we not the fact before our eyes, we should be apt to 
deem it impossible that any one, presuming to instruct others, 
could be so deficient himself in the very first elements of his 
profession. Here, however, we find Mr. Bellamy making it a 
matter of grave charge against his opponent, that he lias consi- 
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dered H^ in one place to be a verb and in another a participle. 

This alone would be sufficient to thow the illiterate habits of this 
gentleman, and ought to convince him how totally unfit he is to 
meddle with subjects of this description. Let me^ Sir, beseech 
this author to turn to BuxtorFs Thesaurus, and there he will see 
that in Kal the 3rd. pers, sing. masc. pret. and the part. Ben. 
siug, mmc* of verbs having *) van for their second radical, are 
alike as well in consonants as in vowels ; be will also find from 
the above learned performance, (and not fi-om that only, but 
equally well from an|y other,) that verba with ) vau for their se- 
cond radical in ^a/, have rhe sing* tnascm unp., the sing. masc. 
part, pret., and the it^niiivej all wriHen alike. Nor is this re- 
aemblanoe of one part of Ike verb to another confined to this 
conjngation or to ifaia ^scriptioa -of verbs ; our antbor will, if h^ 
take ibe trouble to examine, discover it in nknost ^very conji^ga- 
tion and in almost every deaoription <*f verbs i and the ool^ pos^ 
aiUe way, as yon well know. Sir, in wbkh it can be datermioed 
whether, in suck ease, a w<Mrd is ike pnieritet or wliether it is 
Ae partidpk, whether it is tbe imperiUive or whether it is 
the infinitive, whether it is a noun or whether it is a veri^ or 
any o&er part of Speech, is by attendiiHg to the consiruction. 
Of this Mr. Bellamy seems to be ignornnt* 

I bave now, for the present al leasl^ dona Mitl^ Mi*. Bellamy ; 
and sorry atn I not to be able to recomoiend bim to the notice 
of your readers for any literary excellence. I may, Sjr, at no 
very distant time, in order to prevent delusion^ and to xe-assnre 
those whose nunds may have Jbeen troubled by bis assertions of 
the defective state of the National Translation, iatroduee him 
again toyenr readefte; Ixnny llMn preient to your view some of 
the errors and nuanapieaenlataooa of wbicb ba h$» been guilty, 
in wbai Jke caHa '^ The Auti-Deist/^ In tbe mean tiom, if he 
abonld Ibink fit to fieply to any of ihe observations which I Imve 
Mt it ixiy duty to make in tbe precediiq; p^ges, ieX ium do what 
he promised to do in his '' New Translation," and which if he 
had done no one wemld hateeomiplained: let hinij in short, pro- 
duce authority for his asaertians and opinions ; for unless they 
be corrobefated, they will be of sm w^gbt whatever wijb any 
one at aill cooveraant with Ibe subject. 

Cambridge, ]S9,2. J. WILLI J MS. 
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No. ll.^[Continuedfrom No. XLIV.p. 288.] 

SfiMEL jam fragmenta quaedam Comiconim Graecoraoi, m Plu- 
tarcho conservata^ tractavi in CL J I. N. 44. p. 277 et 8q(|., 
iterumque alia, utcunque lacera, que scriptori eidem, hac m 
parte^ pretiosissimo debentur, componere libet* 

Verba Historic! in Periclis vita^ T. i. p. 153. D. ita viilgantiir: 
T»f Sf KoofAixanf 6 /xty Kgarlfog h Xslpovi irriurii it, ^iHriy, xei^ vfttT' 
jSvyfv^; Xg^§ flcXX^Xoio'i fiiyim /uiyioToy rlxrrrw ripaanw^ oy ti 
xs^XifY^phav 6§o) xaXfOUO'i, xai wikiv h N^yiarti^ fiikt Ji Ztu ^fyii 
xa) fiMxipu* TriXixJiMlhig ^§, «orf ffriy uvi raov itfayfUfrvv ffwf^pi^im/it 
xottrifl'ied ^ijo'iy ourdy ly rp ti^Xii xaptj/SopoDiray wvri 8t ft^yov ^x !»• 
^oX^; MfxoxXivou ii^fiov woXitv h^avariXkiijr 6 Si ESiroXi^ fo toI; 
Jijftoi; irw6avipLt¥0$ mfii hiourrov rcoy ^CMejSfjSqxtfrwy i^ ^iliSov Sijfui- 
yooyoov, oig 6 ilfgixX^^ eJyojtMco'tfi} rf Afuraio;, %ri vrj xt^oXaioy r»y xo- 
rwtt¥ ijyayfj. 

Atqui scripsit, aut debuit scribere, Piutarchus^ Tmv Si Ka^mmv 
i /4sy Kparivog iv Xalpcoo'tf 

Sria-if Sff xffi irpeo'/3uyn^$ Kpi¥os oXX^Xeio'i {Liyknt [t^tyaf 
'EriXTffnjy xolpww, ov xf^aAijyfprray xoXtouo'i Sao* 
Tirava, 
xal mXiv ly Nefji.ia'st, 

[it Ti] /xJXf I o"©! Zfu orp^/voo fiaxpoxipan, 

TfiXixXgf^g Se 

TOTS fbsv Si«^ Tooy xoiyooy SaroqovvV ^o'iai xoi xpaTcifietpovrra, 
wore S' ttS ygilju.' sS xiyfTv xefaXris olov r' flyai SffxaxA/yep 
f oTxep, xa) J ^ao-), ToXffi [xeiyoy] 9ogti|3oy ^roXuy If ayorlXXeiy, 
6 8s EtiwoX,is ev rois J^/xoi^, irvviawiJiMog weg] kxitrrov rm icva^nfifii' 
xiroov sf aiov diiiMtyooymv, <»g 6 IlepixXyjs cSvofMi^^ TsXMtneuogf 

^Oirsg xsf aXaity r&v xareoiiv i^y, Sysi^— - 
Inter haec nonnulia tam sententiae quam metri causa emendavi 
supplevique^ partim ope Codicuoii ingeniique partim. 

In primis Kpovog vice Xpivog exhibent Varr. Lectt. Optime. 
Etenim TrpBtrfit/yevrig Kpovog est populus, quern sub persona senis 
in scenam introduxit ipse Comicus in E^uitibus ; idemque jure 
dici poterat Kpivog eo sensu^ quo ridetur Justus in Nub, 929* 
Kpovog coy. Quod ad wpea-^vyev^g cf. omnino Aristoph. Nub. 
358. x^Tp* ^ wgnrfiora TraXaioyeys^ : neque omitti debet Pla- 
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tonis Comici fragm. apud Hephaest. p. 51 =91. Xoiipe vuXaio^ 
yoveov avBpaov dffaroov, HuXXoye wavr iio-ifcov : ita enim lego vice 
wavTto-ofcov: Cotnicus etenim vulgus vilipendit. Dicilur iFavT 
cur^poov ut TravT apiareo in Cratineo apud Plutarch, in Cimon. i. 
p. 484. E. 

Mox vice fteyio-Tov r/xTrroy Var. Lect. exhibet tixt«tov rirava. 
Atqui TnSiva, ni fallor, est initium versus proximi^ intermediis 
omissis. Ipse igitur dedi fjJyav Irixrlniy xo/^avoy propter me- 
trum. De xolpavov et ru^ayyoy vel inter senarios permutatis vid. 
Person, ad Prom. 994. Hinc intelligas de Pericle fuisse dic- 
tum illud Comici^ nescio cujus, apud Plutarch, ii. p. 9B5. A. 
IliVTriKOvr avdgwv Xhs KoigoLvov Tmrio^ UoiTuiwvl ita enim lego 
vice Yjmos ' quod prastervidit Gaisford. ad Hephaest. p. 265. 
Dein Homericum vefa\yiY§Qhotv in xe^aAijyegffrav consulto mu- 
tavit Comicus. Fuit enim Pericles capiteimmenso. Mox w — 
xa>Jov(n 6§ot TnSivet est parodia Homerici XaKxHa xikX^o-xovci 
teo)y uv^peg Si KvpuvSiv. Hie vero per tiot intelligas Comicos 
•poetas; quorum testimonia in hanc rem allegat Schol. ad Platon. 
p. Id9« Kparivog ds 'OftfaXij Tugavvov avTijV (scil. 'AtnTOLa-tav) 
xaXeif^up&v EvnoXtg ^IXoig, ev $8 npo<nraXrloig *£Xeyi]y a^y xaXii' 
6 §8 Kgarlvos xa) '^Hpav, ura»; ori xa\ UegixXiig *OAt/fMrio; ^r^ocnjyopev- 
ero. Ibi cetera sunt expedita ; at haereo in Xnpeov* Alicui 
poterat ibi latens videri vocem Xsipooo-i : mihi vero exquisitius 
aliud placet. Etenim collate Plutarcbo i. p. 165. D. ey raig 
KoofjLoSiaig 'OjxfaAi] Tf yea xa) AyfmvuQU xal ^oAiy *'Hpa, TrpotrayO" 
psusTui, malim et in Schol. legere Aii'ictvetpotf, et in Plutarc^ho Aifi- 
iv€iga» Hue enim respexit Hesych. Ayfiamga, y\ ff'oioyd'a rou; 
ivlgetg yvvaix&f ipSv, Similiter Helena, quo nomine appellatur 
Aspasia, est dicta ihoe^ipog in .£sch. Agam. 689. Quod ad 
Cratini verba ipsa, ea quae in animo habutt Scholiastes, citat 
Plutarchus i. p. 165. £• ita legenda. "Hgavrt AA t^v ^Atrra,^ 
<rleiv lrixT8, xal Karwxtjyotriv^ rijy 9raXXaxi}y xuyco^riSa : fabulae veco 
nomen esse Ofji^Xii tarn e Scholiaste quam Plutarcbo conjici 
potest. Mox ilia verba tam Scholiastae, quam Hermogenit 
Iltp) npotyiuar. p. SS. Aid., n§pixkrig*Oki[ji,mos referenda sunt ad 
Aristoph. Ach. 529- qui locus mbere depravatus ita corrigi 
debet : 

eyrsDflev apx^ rod iroXsjxou xarnp^iyy^ 

"EKkt^fTi grao'i, xax rpim Xouxourrpuo^f 

(Tirwiripog 6py^ nepix>jTfig 'OxJjxtio; 

rjTTpairT^ IjSpoVra, ^vvsxixa T^y 'EXXaSet. 
ubi vice evriutiv repetiti, dedi o-Tiyd^po; : quod plane tuetur ipse 
Comicus in Pac. 607. ^Efi^fiaXtov o^iyS^ga pnxph Meyapixoti 4^« 
fia-fiotTog * E^if 6^119' fv rotrovTOv voXe/xoy, Sen re* xawvf IlavTag 
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EXXifvas leat^ucMi quern locum retpexit Tzetz. ad Heaiod. 
"Epy. 938. uti jaai mootiit Gabfordus, tytig oirtifKipa MtyapiXM, 
&' o2 n§pixXr,g o'uft^opfioy rijv wa^ouf *£AXaSa viwk^pwxmf* Ceite 
ni^i meiitio fiat cwiv^rifog, vix et ne vix quidem iutelligi potest 
lioTpaim, i^givra. Pericles enim o-invd^ga manu gestans fuit 
Jupiter alter %vp^6po^. Neque id rnirum. Alibi etenim, ut ad 
Piutarchea redeani, Jovis nomine appellatur Pericles a CratiDo, 
teste Plutarcho i. p. l60. A. 'O o^^iyoxifoXo; Zfv; 6i\ w^ip^ 
Xn-ffi 'O Ilap^KXjhis, rliliiM far) tov xpa^Uo" E^mfH eiijus ope illico 
eniendavi verba corruptitsima fioXf » C^ f fVM x«» pLcatoLpu, leaeDdo 
[«7 r*] fUXii 0-01 Zffu crp^/vou ftAx^juepayf. £t aane Var. X^ect. 
ezhibet fiax^xipyiw, quod Amyotua reddidit laague tele, a Xj- 
laodro noD satis bene intellectus. H. Stephanua quoque e Vel. 
Cod. allegavit far. lect. /xtyiore pro ^fyif, sed perperain, ut opi* 
ttor^ dif ersitatero annotavit ; pertinet enim fMyiort ad fioX m Jjn^ 
Ipse indeerui [» ri]fiiXci o-oi ZiD: at in ^wif manifesto latetox'- 
you. Facete Pericli, qui dictus est Zivg^ curs e3se fiogttur ^!- 
¥0$ : que vox oiim depravata in Aristoph. diwtui. Fragai. xvi. 
apud Suid. v. ^Sxne;, ita corrigitur a Meinett. in Mepandr. 
Quaest. p. 37. Hpif rov irrpofia r^ aiXMims ry/i^y x«$aA^ imetp- 
fvmiv : quo modo et DobrsMS et ipse ib aot* Mw» wien* 
davimus. 

Ne quia vero de /tuc in pLaxfxapavi producto htereat, is conferat 
aimilia in Nub. 335. uypoy. Lys. 551. Kuwpoyiveix. Av. (Sl6. 
^poig. 655. Kefiplom. 57i). etyf&v. 686. iXtydpmitg. Ve9p« 678* 

Quod ad Teleclidis verba spectat, ilkid iu primis est mowtu 
dignum, quod Plutarchus nunc Poetarum ipsa verba^ nu.nc sen- 
tentias Poetanira suis verbis oruatas, allegare solft. Jnde fit, 
vty e aermone soluto difficulter metrum erui posait. Alqai 
coilato Teleclidis altero fragmeoto, quod metro scriptum eodem 
L. C. Valckenaer in Diatrib* p. ^£2. primas «riut e Piujtarcb. 
1. p. I6l. £. 

A. niXsiv Tf ^pol^ — B. aurag Tf iroXug — A. rif (siv ieif^—B. 
T^S y fty«Xu«*v— A. A^Llvst Tsl^ TO. ffcEV oixo8ojx«7y — B. ri Si rwJTfii 
irikiv xara^iXkBiv — A. StrovBus^^B, ^vvayi^w — A. Kgirog — ^£*<C4pij- 
VTflv — A. sroXgffcoy r — B. e^Sai/tov/ay Tf (ita enim legi debet ilfe 
locus^ ubi duae personie tnCerloquuutur, quaruym altera Periclis 
facta laudat, altera vilipeodit), mdiuiine ouUo^ ^ui, quae textus, 
denuo refictus, exfaibet. 

Plutarchus quidemy Periclis studiosus^ .scrip»t Otto rmv vpay- 
ftflCTcov ^opyipiAvov xoiirifficil ^ijo-iv avrov sv t^ troXm Kapvi^pwyra ; 
atqui ComicMs «aies mordacissimos in Peridem ingeasct, &£ 
Tiov Konnv «7ro^otlyf ^o-jai xai xqKra^otpwtrjOk* Fuit fieoipe 
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Pericles in rebus publicis wd agendum tardior. Id patet e Cra- 
tinaapiid Plutarch, i. p, 160. vaAa» yo^ ouri (soil, to */2Sffioy). 
Aiyoia irpoiyii HsffuXh^f ipywa-^ S' wSi xml: patet quoque e 
Tbucyd. ll. dl. el 'A^apvYis kitaaufyv rmr ntptxKea, Sri rrfuTnyoi 
wv ovK farffayoi. 

Mbx erui 8* ui fwf^ 9\^ ntvih xsfoeX^ e Se jki^vov Ix xf ^oX^^, 
memor eorum, quae script! ad iEscfayl. Suppl. SO. de Jove annu- 
ente. Redde oliv r iTvai — ^o-l xfivov, aiunt earn esse potentem. 
Dein intelligi nequit xt^oXif^ hhiuaoSfcio. Ipse, memor iocutionis 
olxo^ ^^xXiye; apud Plutarcb. ii. p. ISO. £., necnon apud 
Athen. p. 47. F. et M5. D. eIxo$ — treiTAxXifo^, et mox F. olxo^ 
-— rpto-SfxaxAivofy hie repoeui oTxi». T» SextcxXn^ o!x(» significalur 
plebs Attica ki decern tribus divisa. Unde inteliigas et corrigas 
Aristoph. Eq« 546. legendo irufearifA'inar' if* hf Uxa xdmm^ vice 
SySfxa : ubi taineii xwjnj est digitus, remo similis. 

His tribus Comicomm locis addere potent Plutarcbus et 
alia de Periclis capite immani dicta. Nempe ad verba Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 997. Toig 'JinroxpaTou; tiieo-iv si^i^Sf >^m) ^> xaXotia-i 
PXiToiiiii^fMiv ; ita Scholiastet; eSrot tio^t TiXia-tinrog, Jijfto^ouy, 
U^pixXyii ^ixfiotX}JfAt¥9i sU wMar no) ESmXl$ ^O'lV ly J^jxoi; *Jnr9ro- 
xp&rou^ Tff iroiSf ^ Iju^^jdiq/ riys; j3Ai9;^«^ TffXMi xai evtafio^ rov 
rpoTou. Eupolidis verba prozima citat Suid. in fiXi^wftfyoi et * Eft- 
|8()Xi/4o». Scholia olim, quatn Itodie, auctiora, descripsit in Toig 
*Iinroxpoirovs — oSroi dg vaoisis ^ivf^ xod oiraiSffVTOi hxwfjuff^owTo, xm 
ra^ 9l¥ ijrav vpaxi^a^Al n»s§ »$ h Feoipyoi^ ^o-i xai ly Tpi^deXijTr 
Xfi^ 'ESsroAif ^fjfMi^f 'Imroxporouf Si tbuSs; Ifi/SoXifto/ tih; jSAq^^ijra 
rlxva xrr) o^Sojimi; rou rpimr ri St Miuera aurm, Tekh'nnng An^ 
IMfoov HsgtxXyig. His quoque simiUima Sutd.' iterum in ^TooMg, 
Comici tamen fabulanin utrinaque tituUs omissis. Eupolidea 
eniendat Kuster legendo rou nhr rpowov coUato Vesp. 996. at 
Toup. ad Said. V. '£jxjBoXiftoi> praetnlit tou^aoD, c<dlatis Thesm. 
99* et 58), Sed neuter vicUt Tpoxf^aXoi esse mendosum. 
Scripsit Comicus r^xf^«Xo». lode mtelligas gh Hesych. *JSf- 
fii% rpixifaX^g. *Ap%vrop&^g h Tipi^oAifn ftiisse dePericIe dictan, 
qui jure poterat, si quis aUus facundus^ cmn fiEicundo Mercurio 
comparari. 

Neque sane, nt id obiter moneam, hie locus est tmicus, ubi 




— rpls : etenim hie volucris sicut Epops ipse, cujus r^iXo^lct 
commemoratur in Av. 94. rig b xfiicoi 7% rgiXo^Iaf, fuit xarsiXig- 
^ Xo^ rplg, Unde intelligitur illud ou 0^ /x/vo; ip* r^(r9 "Ewa^ ; 
et legi debet rpixi^k^ in Schol. licet ypoxs^aXo^ Suidas ipsfc 



S50 Comicorum Gracorum Fragmenta ; 

voce agnoscat. Exstat vox rgixifaXog apud Lucian. Toxar. 62, 
roiotrr^y ri yap tcri avnXdoms Suo ^ rpug f /Xoi, 6voibr riv Pi^pvAnft 
ol YpoL^lg ivMxvurrai Mpooiww i^^fipa xo) tjixc^aXov. His 
pnemissifl, illico se prodit commeiidatque conjecture mea in 
Aristopbanis fragmentum^ 

— TL&xdi raj^ av ^ffav rpixffftXoi* 
B, rhtg ; A* TtKk'iwwg, Jij/xoffipy, %a) UfpixXti);. 
necnon in Eupolideum, 
A. rood^ ' Jinroxf}«rrou; Xr/ uliSr* B. fo jSoX^i r/vf^ 

fik)jiX,ed ; A. ra rexv* xAuf** B. dtf ip* ijutvov tou; irp^v^ 
In hoc etenim diverbio aliquis alterum, griinnitu suum audito, 
unde clamor venerit, tcitcitatur; cui respondit alter^ hosquidtm 
Hippocratis JiUoloi vel porcUhs use dixeris ; et similiter de 
balatu ovium interrogantem edocet^ agnellos ibi clamonom ciere. 
Plane simillima est ratio fragmenti Theopompi apud Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Plut 179. ubi, cum dixisset aliquis^ 

alter respondit, 

h MiXirntg ^iXaw/Si);, 

ita enim legi debet, r uit Melitensis Philonides derisus nomine 
xaTTpos, teste Pbotio ; MeXirias xiifpof, ^Aptar^^in^ .fv r^pet' 
Xiyn Mtn Tou fuxpon};* m) icurug icrrir xa\ yap apKrrw aurif vi- 
yov : ubi apxrov exhibet Hesych. 

Suspicor igitur Photium scripsisse AEFEI AE CTN ATTON 
*0 KPATHC. Fuit is quidem Comicus : at alter fuit o/xoowfto^ 
Grammaticus, cujus nomen saepe corrumpitur. Hoc perspectum 
habuit Valckenaer. Is enim ita scripsit in Not. Mss. ad 
Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 9^9. ^* Pro oStm Sooxgamis legendum est 
ovTws 6 Kga-nig : qui citatur a Schol. ad Ran. 296. £q. 790. ubi 
Kuster in Auctorum Indice pro Kparmg reponendum Kpeenis 
monuit: idem mendum in Etymol. p. 389^ 18: ubi citatur • 
ypa(i.fjLarixos Stoxparris. 6. male pro Kparyis' cuius interpreta- 
tiones Homericarum glossarum exstant apud Etjmol. in AC 
ooTTiSioj — *Egefifio) — MukiQeovng — et 'Ogo-oJ^pij — Illius nomen vice 
*I(roxpaTrig Procio restituit Graevius Lect. Hesiod. p. 67. Simi- 
liter m Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 40. legi debet KpaTiis vice 'liroxpanig: 
nisi quis malit SMtrixpa-nig qui Cretica conscripsit citata ab 
A then. p. 261. £• 263. F.'^ Ejusdem Sosicratis, ut id obiter 
moneam, mentio facta est in Zenob. v. 81. ubi vice Kn^rixcoy 
legit Kpv^Thxm Bentl. in Not. Mss. Photii gl. ita probe, ni 
fallor, emendata, redeo ad caetera Comicorum fragmenta, quas 
scholia ad Plut. 1. c. Uteris mandant, ita legenda, Nntb^ipii$ 
r«Aarf/a^HSey r , axaiiwrortpog (Sy 0iXmlSou TovMaXrria>g: et mox 
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^iXuXXio; f ijtriv — ou yvv^ ^Hv tij, xa/xijXo; 8* Srexs tov 4>iXtt)vi8ijv — xal 
nXaTtovdiAeLUf p^aiv-^oC^ ^§^f ^' ^lAow/Sijy xearpog rho^f h 1*-^"^^ 
r ovo^ Toy MiXnia ; B. xfAx Sfraisv ouSsv ^ ir^Xi^ ; quae sane res 
pro siDistro fuit omine babenda. In Eupolideo fragmento 
Reisigius Conject, Aristopb. p. 112. primus vidit latere vocem 
uifi^: et tamen praetervidit lectionem genuinam AEF THAT la-- 
tentem in AEUAIAAS. Exstat vTiShv porcettum in Vesp 1347. 
Mox ^XwSav mentione facta, illico erui Iv jSoX/ro) ex lft|3oXijxoiy 
necnon oTo* ig Siiavov rohg rqivwi ex ouSafta)^ rou rpivav, Postre- 
ma quidem manifesto tuetur Aristopb. Pac. 935. ajxvo) rob^ 
rgovovs. Adde et Plut. 1004. Toh$ r^oirovg ^fioxhp^S et 1050. 
axoXao-Toj — touj T^oirouj. Unde corngas Pac. 790. legendo 
*AK\et. vo/xi^f iravTas "OpTvyotg oixoyevffi; ruXioiv^BVug, 6pyyia'Toig 
^AfLvofviHg, (T^vpaieov iLVox\6vyMTa vice Nawofvels — a7roxvl<riMtTa. 
Etenim uvixXDviM, sisnificat idem fere atque avoxiiapfiM, et 
iarovaTTfiiAeL ; quorum uTtimum optima convenit cum a-^vpiicov ; 
neque minus opportune cum a/xvoil mentione convenit et jSoXiro^ : 
quod proprie significat stercus bovinum vel cujusvis animalis in 
praesepibus inclusi : cf. £q. 655. ubi jSoXiro; exponitur <nriXtio$ 
rooy /SoooVy et in Acb. 1025. ey irSuri ^oX/roi; Scbot. ita, ^Kiros ii, 
!ti freg) /Socoy 6 Xoyog: unde corrigas Scbol. ad Ran. 927* ^iXirog 
yoLp xvpia)$ ro rm oVeov avoiFaLTtifiM legendo fiocov et paulo ante /So- 
fioy vice oyfioy, et similiter in Gregor. de Dial. p. 55=133. ex 
Aldino ifyouy ri (rxrjfrrpov erui debet fiois xovpw. Vocem ^oKirot 
Cratino apud Scbol. ad Aristopb. Lysistr. 575. restituit Porson. 
Advers. p. 284. legendo Oux* oKKoi fioKira x^P^ xaoa-vmyiv vet- 
relv, eademque restitui debet Aristopb. Pac. 2. legendo 'iSo? 
fiokirlvf^y rm xaxio'T avoXotijxiyai, Kcti /t^xor' aur^^ fMi^av ifitco ^ayoi, 
vice 7Sou So; aurcS: ubi maniresto^bundat qlvtooi quod et Bent- 
leius vidit legendo a^v : manifesto quoque dici debuit, quale 
fuerit stercus primo datum illi irxaro^aycf scarabaeo. 

Hippocratis de grege porcos intelligit Scholiastes Telesippum, 
Demopbonta et Periclem. Fuerunt et alii si; (hivlav $iaj3aXX^/t6- 
voiy teste Pbotio : Svs* 3; rou; 'hipoxparovg vlov$ fXeyov, xa) rou; 
navuirlov xai Msjxyoyo; el; wivlav xoo/iuuSoOvTs;. Unde corrigas 
eundem in V. JTa/xiaxoy rp^ov Kpotrivog ^ApypJor/m si; vapi^ioiv 
IxiiTXcoxTwy fuyyt/a vawi yap l/t^spei; eT;^t Ta$ iFpipag roi rmv Su" 
(i,lco¥ irXola, co; XoipSXo^og 6 Za/tio;, legendo ei; uijyiay STio'XWTrctfV 
MifMovos vicp* uc) yflip — XuplXoi* Ubi debetur uj) nostro Do- 
brso. 
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REMARKS ON LIVY, iii, 5. 



Your correspondent D. B. H.in No. xLTiii,p. 212» dUsatis- 
iied with my trandatioo, and defence of the present reiuling of 
Livy ill, 5. (see No. xlvi i^ p. 290 uiforms us of tbe general am- 
biguity of the ancient Mss. as to the words cum and tum^ and iu 
other instances : but does he find diis obscurity in the Mss, of 
Livy ? which should be shown, before he can have the option 
of substituting the one for the other. — His translation in No. 
XLVIII9 p. 212. makes it erroneously appear that Quintius' arri- 
val prevented the Consul and bis army from being again be* 
sieged in camp : '^ Then the Romans driven back into their 
camp should have been besieged a second time, devoid of hope 
and inferior in strength to the enemy, and perilous had been/' Sec, 
^-when the context shows that this realh happened ; and D. 
B. U. may read that a signal was made from the camp, to an- 
nounce this disaster, on Quintius' approach — which confirms my 
version, '' and were again suffering siege.*' 

D. B. H., noticing my remark, '' that skis joined with jTere- 
grinis copiis is nugatory and uaworthy die historian,'' refers me 
to the preceding chapter but two, ^^ Cum in fines suos se recepis- 
sent,"&c. This reference is most unlucky for his argument; as a 
glance is enough to satisfy the most cursory reader, that peregrinis 
copiiSf &c. conveys a clear idea, and the best sense, without suis. 
The English, '' with the foreign troops^ does the same, without 
the addition of his. On the contrary, in the expression. Cum in 
fines suos, &c. suos cannot be separated from fines, either in idea 
or translation. Wherever the best writers, as D. B. H. inti- 
mates, use the pronoun suis when it might be better omitted^ 
they are faulty ; but ere we entertain even the surmise of such a 
charge, the propriety of the omission must be clearly shown. 

The opinion as to the corrupt state of this passage arises from 
the section *^ quum compulsi," 8cc. appearing out of place, 
as the conjunction cum, and its concomitant; verb, are gene- 
rally found at the beginning of a clause. But Livy, to preserve 
perspicuity, found no alternative but in transposition : for, 
though as to a part of the sense to be conveyed, '' quum com- 
puki,'* Sec. conies in far more intelli^bly after qui; — Thus, 
" i^i> quum compulsi in castra Romam rursus obsideretttur nee 
spe nee viribus pares i-^y^i, aedelegati et consulis vulnere accensi, 
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ficc. following, the reader or hearer would be instantly arrested 
by the ambiguity as to accensi: whether it alluded to Romani or 
hostes. 1 had much rather agree with than differ from the learned 
authorities adduced by D. B. H.: but, after attentive reperusal, 
1 still consider the common reading consistent and intelligible.—^ 
Since I made the version, I find I have the concurrent opinion 
of Drackenborch, who writes thus: Ego in vulgata lectione 
nihil difficultatis video, modo ante vocem venissetque oratio ma* 
jore distinctione interpungatur, &c. 

Permit me next to address a few observations to your learned 
Correspondent M., who has been pleased to notice my transU<- 
tion of this thorny passage ; which he appears to approve ge- 
nerally, and joins me in opinion as to the inadmissibility of the 
changes of turn and cum, and again of turn into mis, proposed 
by D. B. H. — M. however is dissatisfied with my version of 
unmolested for quietos: but he has omitted to give us his own. 
As to the obvious contradiction which he thinks is involved in 
the application of the word unmolested to a besieged army, I 
have merely to reply — not a tittle more than there is in quietos 
of the original text : and therefore he may contend with Livy 
on that point. — The truth is, quietos and many other epithets 
are often relative in their meaning, and admit of great latitude 
in Ellipsis — M. himself has supplied a proper one, in the pas- 
sage under notice. Oppugnatione, or kostium impeiu, is naturally 
suggested by the context. But to be brief on this point, the 
version of *^ unmolested^' is clearly supported by parallel pas-^ 
sages of lavy and other authors. One passage to the poidt I 
cannot forbear quoting : 

Ubi quum Volsci, quia nondum ab iBquis venisset exercitus', 
dimicare non ausi, quemadmodum quieti vallo se tutarentur 
pararent. — Liv. lib. £2.<^ which I would translate: Where 
when the Volsci, not daring to engage, as the forces from 
the Equi had not arrived, were arranging in what manner t^ti* 
molested they might fortify themselves by a rampart. — Here 
too, after quieti, we must supply the ellipsis, ^' ab koste," or 
** ab oppugnatione," and at once the mind is impressed with the 
idea '* unmolested.'' 

But M. does not substitute any other veraon, and I cannot 
devise a better ; therefore I proceed. I translated Legatus by 
Lieutenant, as the literal and accredited meaning of the word. 1 
admit with Dr. Adam and with M., that the rank and duties of 
the *^ Legatus'^ in the Roman army are similar to those of our 
Lieutenant-General : but we attach the epithet General because 
there are with us subordinate Lieutenants ; in the Roman mili- 
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Ury nomenclature, all the Legati are of the same %t9iA»f and 
•econd in command in the army. I am, nevertheless, of opinion 
that, in versions from the Latin, it is better, in most instances, to 
fingiicise the Roman terms. Thus, Legatits, Legate; Ctrniurion 
for. Centurio, 8fc* 

M. objects to my expression (which by the way is not part of 
the translation), '^ durst not attack them :'* he may, if he pleases, 
substitute, *' did not attack them/' — An army in campaign is 
subject to continual vicissitude. Let M. notice that which 
ftwaited tlie fortunes of the Consul and his enemy die ^qui, 
who, in the end, were totally routed. And this result, which 
M. ought to have read, altogether disproves his charge of 
cowardice against Furius ; whose hopes of retrieving past dis- 
Usters were not, as your correspondent states, vain ; but, as the 
historian savs, realized. 

For '* Jnd the Consul^* M. is of opinion I had better sub- 
stitute '^ The Consul ahoJ* As indifferent as this small altera* 
tion may seem, it would lead the mind to erroneous anticipation* 
Thus, •* he feU while vigorously encountering the enemy*' im- 
mediately preceding *' The Consul also^*' the -mistiiken notion 
wotild be excited in the reader's mind,. that something like a simi* 
lar fate was about to be told of' him. 

It appears to me, after revision of this passage, that et in 
Latin, like Si in the Greek with its adjunct /ttev, is sometimes 
solely indicative of the emphasis or antithesis on the words be- 
fore which this particle stands. 

*' Et Consul'' is in antithesis with Furium Legatum, in the 
preceding sentence. — The English would clearly read better 
vvithout my " and'* or M.'s ** also," 

*' Resolved upon bottle*' (my version for conversus ad pug'- 
mm)f is termed a " singularly erroneous interpretation ;" for M. 
imagines it would be inferred that " such an idea had for the 
first time entered into the mind of the Consul." 1 should consider 
such conclusion unwarrantable. In the checkered fortune of 
war, a General may be said to have resolved upon battle; but 
such expression by no means justifies the inference, that nojight 
has recently taken place. 

It cannot be said that the Consul " returned to the fight ,' as 
M. would amend the translation ; for he Md not retreated. We 
are told a few lines above, that he had merely halted^ substitiL 
Let Livy explain himself. — The verb converto with thie preposi«» 
tion ad, as in the sentence under notice, is used in tlie following 
extracts, in the meaning of to fir the mind upon, to resolve or 
Hetermine. *' Ad crudelem superbamque vim animum conver* 
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tit :** Kb. illy .44. ^' Animuiii ad agros colendum convertere :" lib. 
i, 25. ** Animum ad negotia urbana convertere '** lib. i^ 25, 
Numerous other instances may be quoted. ** Nuncio circum- 
venti fratris cotiversus ad pugnam/' or,, according to another 
excellent readings ^' ad pugnandum ;'* supplying after *^ conver- 
sus'^ the ellipsis ctittmo or amVnum, vfe tnay translate, ad lite- 
ram, '^ On the message of his brother being surrounded, having 
decided on attack" i^c. In the ancient Mss., where there istio 
distinction of words> the substantive in the accusative, and the 
particle, thus, PUGNAMDUM, and the gerund of Pugiio, 
thus, PUGNANDUM, might by copyists have been easily taken 
for each other. Some manuscripts show the latter ; but with- 
out such authority the reading might be adopted, if it would 
mend the passage. Yet, as 1 have asserted, (which I did with* 
put having seen Drackenborch^s corroborative opinion,) the com* 
mon reading is quite intelligible. If the passage be susceptible 
of improvement, I am inclined to think this might be effected by 
reading '^ ad pugnandum." The version of the clause would 
then be, " On the message of his brother being surrounded, 
having decided on attack, he throws himself wtth more teme* 
rity than caution into the midst of the conflict : being wounded, 
he was with. difficulty rescued by his soldiers around him/' Sfc. 
The improvement is both in the elucidation of the meaning of 
the bistori^ii, and the latinity. By this reading some ambiguity 
is removed ; inasmuch as '^ adpugnam*' leaves us in doubt whe* 
ther to understand the fight in wMch part of the Consul's forces 
were engaged while he was halting, or the attack he himself was 
about to make with his own division : whereas '' ad pugnan^ 
dum'^ limits the. meaning to the evident fact; it also clears the 
passage of dum as a particle, which is better out of the way. 
** Dum infert" by the construction should be accompanied by ano« 
ther verb in the same tense, which does not appear; add to this, 
the narration proceeds with more of the true lavian rapidity^ 
accordant to the eventful crisis. And all this, let it be noted, is 
effected by the omission of a single stroke of a letter in the an^ 
cient Mss, — a justifiable emendation. M.s version of ^^ mon 
determined/* " more confident" is very well for ferociores : but 
our language does not furnish a single word sufficiently strong 
for ferox ; the same may be said of atrox ; unlesa indeed by the 
same words anglicised, as they are m ferocious and atrocious: an 
ofMiofwvla seems intended in the termmation ox, indicative of vio- 
lence, shock, and tumult. The original ideaofj^ox seems to be 
terrible in action ; of atrox, terrible in appearance; the former 
plainly derivable (as many other Latin words are) from the He- 
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liTf %r verb Y^ firaj or faraz, " to break through,^ or *' rush 

ttilh violence,** making in the infinitive yVlB faroj or faroz. In 

the imperative it is precisely the Latin feroX| fVld f^roz^ the first 

vowel extremely sborti The Y in Hebrew^ and the x as it is this 
day sounded by the Spaniards and Portuguese^ and very probably 
was by the Romans of old, being uttered with the strong emis« 
lion of the j by the French in jolie ; for this sound gives the 
very 6fMio^»y/a indicative, either simply or metaphorically, of all 
the meanings in which we see both the Hebrew. yVlD and the 

Latin yerox applied* 

The colon after '' viribus pares,** which I recommended to 
be placed there instead of D« B. H's comma, was suggested by 
mere attention to the subject, before 1 saw Drakenborch's text, 
for which no kind of merit is claimed ; though I am happy in 
coinciding with this learned editor in that punctuation. 

I thank M^ for his emendation in the placing a comma, instead 
of colon, before the words, '^ When the Romans driven back, 
&€.** M. says, ''J. W. seems evidently to have imagined 
that the obscurity in Livy's language was to be obviated by the 
nice construction of the verb obnderentur, which he renders, 
' Vfere again suffering siege ;* but it was incumbent on him to 
point out the possibility of understanding the word in a different 
sense, which, if I am not greatly mistaken, he would have found 
no trivial ' onm probandi* " This observation I do not under^ 
stand ; and am ready to suppose there is either a misprint, or that 
your correspondent meant to write impossibility. For^ levissi" 
mum sane est onus probandi ; or rather it is self-apparent, that 
obsiderentur, 8^. have been and are taken in a different sense 
by D. B. H., M., and others. My department is to point out, 
that these words must be confined to the meaning only in which 
numbers with myself have accurately translated them by ** were 
again suffering siege." 

Verbs in the tense of obsiderentur ever denote incipient , pro- 
gressive, indeterminate, or connected action or passion. To esta** 
blish this rule, let Phsedrus take the lead : 

Athenae quumflorerent aequis legibus : 
When Athens was florishing, 8cc* This happy state was not mo« 
mentaneous and gone, for during this 

Procax libertas civitatem niiscuit. 
Again, Uxorem quondam Sol quum vellet ducere : 
Once on a time when Sol had a mind io marry, it was during f 
and in progress of this inclination^ that 

'' Clamorem Ranae sustulere ad sidera. 
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Next^ Os devoratum fauee quum hareret Lupi : 

As a bone bad been devoured, and was sticking in the Wolfs 

throat, it was during the suffering that 

Magno dolore victus coepit singulos 
Illicere pretio, &c. 
Now for Cicero, in his beautifully descriptive epistle : '^ Ex 
Asia rediens cum ab £gina Megaram versus navigarem'- — Oti 
my return out of Asia, while I was sailing from iBgina towards 
Megara, '' post me erat ^gina, ante Megara," &c. 

But an entire Number of your Journal, Mr. Editor, might be 
covered with evidence that '' quum compulsi in castra Romani 
rursus obsiderentur'' is correctly translated, *' when the Romans 
driven back into their camp were again suffering siege." 

The adverb deinde is quite in its place, and^ in^ my opinion, 
unattended with any obscurity. — It may be literally translated 
henceforth: that is — after the death of the Legate, and the wound 
of the Consul. 

Sustineo has its common meaning ; it is quasi, meipsum teneo 
sub irruentem aliquem. — There may be a *' parallel" meaning 
to the Greek verbs o-reyco and avocrTeYco ; but Dr. Blomfield 
on revisal of his Glossary will desire to be not only parallel but 
ON the line of truth, and may perhaps improve it by giving us 
the manifest meaning of arceo or inhibeo, defondo orpropulso. 

Thus, JucfUrgyfcov ^ ^Xov Ilvpyog awoorlyo*, of ^schylus S. 
c. Th., Hostium multitudinem Turris propulset. This sublime 
Tragedian abounds in Oriental metaphors and Hebraisms. Iluf- 
yo$ is personified^ and is a close resemblance to the 3d verse of 
the 6 1st Psalm, in which David compares the Almighty to a 
" Tower of strength,"^ ty V^^D, translated by the Septuaginta 

TTvpyos i<rxyos. A similar instance of the personification of Jl6p* 
yos occurs in the CEd. Tyr. of Sophocles vs. ligS, 

£1 Zeo xara ftgy ^ilaas roiv yajxri'wyuxa 

JJotqiivov XP^^M^^^' 
BavuTcov 8* l/xa x^P^ ilv^o; aviaTaf x. r. X. 

As to the favorite phrase of Livy, *' summa rerum," it may ap- 
pear vague; it is nevertheless with the context always intelligible. 
The expression in £nglish which comes nearest to it, andrja 
the most literal version, is ** most important intereats^'* *^ best 
interests," *^ dearest interests," which will suit almost every paa- 
sage. Thus " Cohsilia populi, excrcitus vocati, summa rerum, 



' For thou hast been a shelter for roe, and a ttrtrng Towtr/rom the 
intwty* 
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ubi aves non admisiMent, dirimerentiir/' lav. 1. d6; The de- 
crees of the people, armies called out, their dearest interests 
might be disturbed unless the birds had given sanction. In the 
other sentence which M. has auoted> ** ut summs^ rerum pro- 
sperum eventum, ita baud sane mcruentam ancipitisque certami- 
Qis victoiiam, Romanis portendit :" As it portended an event 
favorable to the dearest interests of the Romans, so (it foretold) 
a victory by no means bloodless, and after a doubtful contest. 

J.W. 

Liverpool^ 1st March, 18££. 



PROLUSIO EPIGRAPHICA 

de Inscriptione Graca in Museo Britanrdco asservata^ 
AucTORE Fbib. Osann, Pbofessore Jenensi. 



Speciminis loco commeutationem hanc edo, qua operi lapi- 
dario^ intra breve temporis spatium edendo, atque ita inscripto, 

Sylloge Ltscripiionum autiquarum Gracarum et 
Latinarum, quas in Itineribus suis per Italiam^ 
Galliam, et Britanniam foctis exscripsit par- 
timque nunc primum edidit F. Osann, 

boao oroine pneludere volui. Corpus hoc inscriptionum per 
singulos fasciculos, quorum primus^ quum verba haec legeris, in 
lucem dudum emissus erit, quibus niembris comprehensum sit, 
etsi in Germania Prospectu operis ampliori ex tabemis librario- 
rum gratis distribuendo satis constat, tamen inter exterarum 
nationum doctos indoctosque quum pr^videam non defore, 
quibus gratum atque acceptum hoc syntagma titulorum antiquo- 
rum sit, ex re tam aliorum quam mea esse putavi, si opportuni- 
tate hac oblata usus, de ratiooe Sylloges bujus, quam Prospectu 
Germanice conscripto accurate explanavi, in transcursu hie prae* 
farer. Titulorum, quos, si paucos excipis, omnes in itinere 
quatuor his abhinc annis institute ipse exscripsi; Sylloge in quin- 
que Sectiones dividi commode posse visa est, quarum 

Prima Marmora Elginia vuigo dicta, cum aliis in Britannia 
Mxvatis; 

Secunda Fourmontiorum nee non aliorum in Museo Regie 
Parisiensi exstantium partem ; 
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Tertin Museorum Romanorum, Vaticani maxime et Capito* 
liiii ; 

Quarta Florentinoruin ; et 

Quinta aliarum Italise urbium, uti Neapolis^ Venetiariiniy 
Mediolaniy etc., et Helvetiae lapides continet. 

Hoc opus, quod ut pluribus commendem apud Viros doctoM 
haud opus credo, Jenae, ubi irapensa luea et cura typis exaratur^ 
in libraria Crceckeria, Londini apud Bohte (4, York Street, Co- 
vent Garden), Parisiis apud Treuttel et Wiirtz, nee non aliifl 
urbibus Europae terrarum primariis prostat. 

Titulus, qui primum hie editur, ex eorum Elginiorum est, 
quos Auctor Syttopseos of the Contents of the British Museum^ 
London, 1818. pag. 13£. monet esse so imperfect as scarcely to 
admit of particular description. Numerabatur, quum anno 
1818. describereo), cxciii. 

HP 

Ae 

EPE 

MOZAN 

IZHEPI! 

HZMOYZIKH 

XAIAANXPYZIAEX 

KIBnTiONZEZHMAZM 

Inscriptionis hujus, quovis latere niisere mutilce, etsi de argu* 
mento difficile est certi quid statuere, tatnen donariorum conse* 
crationeni vel indicem ea contineri, et ^uHv et xifiaoriov, quae 
manifeste eiruas, perspicue docere videntur. Verba tamen THZ 
MOYZIKHZ vs. 6. quid sibi veliut, assequinon magis potui, 
quam cujusnam templi dona base sint, in marmore memorata. 
In aetatein tituli e forma litterarum conjecturam facere licet^ 
qua eum haud longe post Euclideni arcbontem (Olymp. 94.) 
conceptum fuisse, probabile admodum fit : id quod pra^sertim d 
forma litterae i demonstrari potest. 

Adnotatio. 

Vs. 2. Athenaenomen latere videtur, et mox vs. 4. ANE- 
GHKEy praeeunte nomine viri vel feminae consecrantis in MOZ 
terminato. 

Vs. 5. Quum nihil obstet quominus hoc donariorum indice 
ea omnia dona, quae plures per annos pia mente templo oblata 
sint, recensita esse putemus^, id quod fictum videmus in alio 
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titulo Elginio SyUoges nostras Sect. 1. No. X./ in quo pnemisso 
uniuscuj usque archontis nomine ea omnia turn memorantur dpna, 
quae cujusque archontatu oblata sint : baud male mibi videor su- 
spicarii litteris EPII initium novi arcbontatus significari, atque 
quum unius tantummodo Atheniensium arcbontis nomen a littera 
I incipiaty scilicet Xenaeneti, suo munere anno post Eudidem 
functi — nam Xenippi archontis nomen e Fastis Atticis Corsinus 
Fast. Att. T. 4. p. 68. seq. bene delevit — supplenduni fere 
esse EPIiENAINETOYAPXONTOZ. At certo baM!, scio, 
pede non incedunt. . 

Vs. 7. A fine supple EXTIN, pone quam vocem numerus, 
quot in ;^XiSooyi fuerint y^poa-la, excidit. XXiSeJv iisdem ^ere verbis 
inter donaria tempio consecrata in alio titulo, quem ex Cbandleri 
Inscr. Antiq. P. 11. No. IV, 2. vs. 3d. p. 54. Aug. Boeckhius 
Siaatshaus haltung der Athener, Tab. v. No. xii, 6. accura- 
tius edidit, memoratur, ;^XjScoy xp^^^^ hc°^^ ^* ^^^^ autem 
quid sit, Phavorinus p. 1867>d5. ed. Basil, bene his docet: 
XXiSfitfye^i xoV/xoi wv al yvvouxtg iregi Toig ^payia^iv t\wiour% ^o^eTy 

xoLi rou; rqoLyjjKov^ ['^g^ '>'0'^ '>'g^X^^®'^*] ^^^^^ omamenta mulie- 
bria etiam 2X11 yXilSiva referunt, veluti Hesychius b. v. Pollux 
7, 9d. Idem 5, 99- bene addit vocem etiam de pedum armiilis 
dici, quod vox ;^XiStt}voVou$ confirmat. Cf. Winckelmknni Opp. 
omu. ed. Meyeri, T. 5. p. 57* Piura de h. v. dabit Schnei- 
derus Lex. Gra*c. ed. novae. Quonam autem modo ;^Xi$cov yjpv' 
via e^oov explicandus sit, non ita facile liquet. Boeckhius 1. c. 
T. 2. p. SO9. vernaculo sermone interpretatus est eine Sponge 
mit zehn Goldstiickchen, vereor, ut recte, si quidem v. Gota" 
stuckchen numos aureos intellexit. Vocem enim ;^pu(r/ov etsi ne- 
gari non potest de pecunia numerata subinde diet, quod anno- 
tarunt Sturzius Lex. Xenophonteo h. v. T. 4. et Reiskius In- 
dice ^schinis h. v. p. 1214., tamen quum idem Bceckhius alio 
sui operis loco, pag. 213. T. 2., bene monuerit, opyi^ioy et 
Xf^ciov etiam de argento et auro nondum percusso dici, hanc 
potius significationem vocis liic praetulerim, quum prapsertim 
massas artificiose elaboratas intelligis, veluti globulos in rosa- 
rum vel nescio quam aliam formani figuratos, quibus armillae 
exornari solebant. V. Caylus Recueil d'AntiquUis, T. 5. tab. 
93. 

Vs. 8. Ai/SeoTiov de quavis maxime lignea cista, in qua siccum 
quodvis condatur, dictum inprimis inter dona memoratur sacro 
vovenda. V. titulum e schedis Boeckhii a Carolo Ottofrido 
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Miiller Aiginetkorum libro p. 160. editum.' Suidas T. 2. p.. 
312. Ki^eoTOs xa) x/oric ha^iger ?ri ^ ftsv xiori; §1$ uroSop^^v loriy 
ISeor/ttorouVy ^ Ss xi/Scpto^ ifMcr/oov xai x^))ju^ra)y : quae fere ; etiam 
ScholiastaB verba sunt ad Aristophatii £quit. 121 9- Vide etiaai 
lapidem Cbaudleri supra laudatum, in quo quae donaria templi 
niinutiora memorantur, cibotiis condita dicuntur, unde de usu 
harum cistarum in teniplis necessario conjecturam capere licet. 
In usu privato pecuniae condendae xi/Scoro^ et xi/ScGriov innerviebat : 
cf. Lysias in Eratosth. p. 390. Keisk., Xenoph. Anab. 7,5^ 14* 
Quare cistae hae pleruinque claustro munitae : v. Deaiosthen. in 
Aristogit. p. 788. seq. Vitiose in Isidoro, Orig. 20. 9. p- 1320, 
47- ed. Godofredi vulgatum : Cibutum Gracum ttomeri est, 
quod rios arcam dicimus. Denique de vocis significatione, qua 

roiTopco mortuprum dicatur^ lubet haec annotare : *** xifi^\io¥. 

iutarch. Conviv. Septem Sapient. T. 2. p. 148. ed. Xyl. sTSoo-. 
Xoy avigwirov reivijxoro^ Iv xij3oXia> iFSpi^epof/^ivov, Idem significat 
vox quod sequiori aetate xjjSeoriov plerumque appellatur^ veluti 
apud Zonaram Lex. T. 3. p. 179. Etymol. M. p. 412, 29* 
ZvyucTTpoVf TO xijSeuriov — xvglcos ^ fuXiwj (rcpog, Pollux 7, l60. 
10, 150. Moschopulus ad Hesiodi Op. 600. p. 136. 6. ed. 



' Oper8e pretium videtur haoc iiiscriptionem memorabilem in ^^gln^ 
insula repertam hinc repetere : 

mm : II : AAV 

-E : II : ZlAHPIAEIOnHZ • llll : 
KAPKINA • II : JYAINATA 
AEEIAAEirTPON I I • KIB 
ilTOI : III : IKPIAPEPITOE 
AOrENTEAHOPONOZ • I = 
AI<l>POZ • I : BAOPA : nil ,:■ OPON 
OZMIKPOZ • I : KAINH • ZMI 
KPA I I : BAdPONANAKAIZ 
INEXON : I ': KIBXITIAMIK 
APA :• III; BAOPONYPOKPAT 
IPION • I : KIBnTIONPAA 
T<' :• I • ENTniAM<MPOAEI 
AITAAEXAAKIONeEPM 
ANTHPION : I : XEPONIPT 
PON : I : ♦lAAA : II I PEAEKYZ : I: 
AOXAOZ : I : MAXAIPIA : lll- 
KAINA i II : XAAKIONEr 
AOTHPION : I : APVXnXO 
Z : I : HOMOZ : I i 
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Heiottii. Utar hac voeiti mentione ad tentandum vitiosuni Evagrii 
locum^ qui ita in Historia Ecclesiaat. £, 5. p. £87. ed. Moguut. 
fertur : Eyia rei vovoyMt roO fjLaprupof iariwyrai kti^ecva h r^vh <rop£ 
rm hriii^Kwv, [laHfeiv Syioi xaXoOciy. Valckenarius Animadv. ad 
Ammon. ^, \9» p* 1^^* de mendo in v. fMtxpiy recte ttuspicans, 
non idem recte id levasse videtur, quum liMni^otv conjiceret. 
Equidem hoc loco Evagrium crediderim ad Latinam rei appel- 
lationem alludere, qute hinc etiain in Grascam liuguatn transiit, 
area : quare ipxav correxerim. Aliud enini quid sonat vox 
l^iv^pa, quam ut hie recte locum habere possit: cf. He8}ch. v. 
KipxapeCfT.2. p. 150. Toupii Emend, in Suidam T. 2. p. \S1, 
ed. Oxou. Philemon. Lex. Technoi. 181. p. 66, Sophocles 
fragm. Tyrus xv, 3. (apud ^lian. U. Animal. \2, l6.) In 
Schol. Nicandii Tlieriac. 211. 'Eirn^ ^rigalvu to iyiXtirripov, rot 
8f w?<a Toov ^ovroDV tx fiaigoov ^ywrou, lege Ix ii>a,y6pm pr^ywrm. 
Inter Glossas Isidori p. 4. et Pithceanas p. 59,. ed. Godofredi 
editur. Aria, tnortuorum pulvinaria, ubi reponas mecum 
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ZEZHMAZMENON5 quod in titulo sequitur^ positum pro 
'hr^pcp/KTiiivov : qua signiiicatione vox apud Demosth. in Boeo- 
turn p. 9g9> 1 6- Reiiik. £1 /x^ frsffr^fiMriiimv $5i} (ruvijSi) rooy ep^/vcov, 
et Dinarchum exstat, teste Harpocratione pag. 160. ed. Gronov. 
ubi corrige (rt(ry^[Lour\uivaiv — hr^potyi<riUvaov, eo ducente lectione 
codicis Darmstadiensis in Thierschii Act. Philol. Monac. vol. 8. 
fasc. 4. p. 268. excerpta. Adde tituli inediti fragmentum nuper 
publici juris factum a Bceckhio Indice Leciionum in Universitate 
Litt. Berolinensi per semestr, astiv, 1817, habendarum, p. 5. 
KoA [oi TaiJ^lat tcov $e6ov] (rvvoLVoiyovreov xai avyTcXsiovrcov Tot$ dupa^ 
roG d^rio'toSoftou xa) <rv<r(ni[f,aivi(r$cov Tois toov tvjs *A6r^vaia$ rafj^loug. 

Dabam Jena ipsis Calendis 
m, Juniiy ci3iDCcexxii. 

 Propinavimus haec verba ex opere typis mox describendo, Auctario 
cbiervationum Lexicis GracUy pracipue H. Stephani Thesauro Lingua Gra- 
ae, augendis corri^enduve scriptanan : in quo, he de aliis accessionibus 
dicam, H. Stephani Thesauro aliquot vocabulorum millia e scriptis tarn 
editis quam inediiis coUecta addentur. 
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And trifles for choice matters, worth a spunge ; 
As children gathering pebbles' on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 

Oritics on modern Latin are sometimes in danger of mistak- 
ing a genuine ancient phrase for a knodernism. The above re- 
mark was suggested to us by the following passage^ among many 
others occurrmg in different authors : 

£gress2e thalamis Scyreides ibant 

Ostentare choros promissaque sacra verendis 
Hospitibus. Stat. Achill. ii. 146. 

Had this occurred in a modern Latin poet of our own country, 
it would have been denounced by* some as an Anglicism, only 
less barbarous than the inscription on the famous Lord Talbot^s 
sword, '' Sum ensis Talboti ; pro vincere inimicos meos.'' 
Again, in the same passage : 

Ut leo, matemo quum raptus ab ubere mores 
Accepit^ pectique jubas, hominemque vereri 
Edidicit, nullasque ruit nisi jussus in iras. 

lb. 188. 
Anglice, ''has learnt manners." Perhaps too the following 
lines, from the same book, might have been charged with false 
Latin, though for a different reason : 

Ast ego vel primse puerilis fabula culpae 
Narrabor famulis, aiU dissimulata tacebo : 

lb. 272. 
(if indeed the reading be correct.) 

The following verses, from Polybius, may be added as a sup- 
plement to those collected from the earlier Greek Authors by 
Csecilius Metellus in former numbers of the Journal. They 
are but a few of the instances contained in Polybius, and are to 
be attributed to his general carelessness as a writer. 

Kcii Tois ccof poo'uyai;, xa) rai^ r^Xjitai; aff'fj3i}0'av— 

Reliq. Ub. viii. 12. 
8ouxoS/Si}$ avikivi, xa) vuvr/ylacLi — lb. 13. 

' Ed. priocep*, ^ pibles.*' 
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fMnos iivano cviifiJLSTpiia'BM irpog Xt^oy— lb. 15. 
"Aparos ^ XpvfT^ovof, ^jxf^eorfltro;. lb. 23, ult. 
xal xpcoroy fl; urail^y l^fXijXt/tfli; — X. 3. 
iTv^Pow ytyovheu yjiipvKoiifr»iy X^"' — ^^' ^^* 
avvrayiMi SifXcoy, rou; fbiy i^ft/(rfi; m — lb. 12, 
vuv ir^eorovy ovSi isingop, xoiovf^iia — XI. 5. 
xal To*^ ftrr* aurod, 8uo y^ ^caf oJ roVf-^Ib. 18. 
Two also occur in a quotation from Theopompus in viii. 11. 
xvfiius, hlfAa Koi xpo<rvi^t. roiyapouy— • 
n^Xiov tx^vra;, own tovs Aa^arptrfovas — (reading of Suidas.) 

The Quarterly Reviewer (No. LIII. Art. Camoeos) is severe 
on a passage in the Lusiad, where Venus and the sea-nymphs 
are introduced as interfering to preserve Vasco de Gama's fleet 
from a reef of rocks^ the goddess herself '' setting them the ex- 
ample, by putting her breast against the prow of Gama's vessel, 
and in that manner shoving it off." This betise, however, seeois 
to be only a perversion of the passage in Virgil, where Cymo- 
doce and the other transformed nympbs meet the fleet of iElneas ; 

Dixerat, et dextra discedens impulit altam, 
Haud ignara modi, puppim : fugit ilia per undas 
Ocior et jaculo et ventos aequante sagitta. 
inde alias celerant cursus. JSn. x. 246. 

In the ingenious dissertation on the £olic digamma, in the 
same Number, the critic has omitted to notice (p. 6l.) that the 
instances of hiatus in Virgil are more especially confined to 
words derived from the Greek, as in two of the instances which 
he has quoted from the first-mentioned poet, *^ ^oae [read £oae] 
Atlantides," and " Neptuno ^gaeo." We forbear to multiply 
instances, of which Virgil is full. So in the later Latin writers, 
who in other cases were remarkably sparing of the hiatus : 
Et Cyane, et Anapus, et Ortygie Arethusa. Sil. Ital. xiv. 

We may take this opportunity of quoting the only instance of 
the kind which occurs in Claudian ; 

Haec sacris animata Numae : huic fulmina vibrat 
Jupiter. De Laud. Stilich. in. 167. 

In the same poem also a solitary instance occurs of the length- 
ening a short syllable on the score of caesura : 

lllius ut Phoebus ad limen constjtit antri. , ii. 441. 

Now that we are criticising the critics, we cannot help no- 
ticing a trivial error of a writer in the Monthly Censor, No. I., 
who, in reviewing a work on the loniati Islands, chastises 
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the author for writing the name of a Cephallenian town three 
different ' ways^ and all wrong. It is singular that the re- 
viewer himself should^ after all, be mistaken in the orthography : 
he corrects Pa/^— the true name is Pal6. The historical dis- 
coveries which the critic quotes from his author^ relative to the 
exploits of the Cephallenians in the Peloponnesiau war previous 
to the siege of Troy, are not, as he supposes, unparalleled : we 
have read, in a popular collection of anecdotes, of the arrest of 
a thousand Achseans by a Roman Prsetor, on suspicion of a con- 
spiracy to betray their country into the hands of the king of 
Persia; and the writer of a work intended for the use of schools, 
after mention of the disasters incurred by Athens in the PeW 
ponnesian war, subjoins, that tlie Athenians were amply avenged 
by their general Epaminondas, who carried fire and sword to 
the very walls of Sparta. Philip of Macedou (or we are mis- 
informed) has been severely censured by a modern political 
writer for his interference in the Peloponnesian war; and old 
Lilly has an anecdote respecting the same monarch (Euphues, 
p. 77-8.) : " I have heard of Themistocles^ which having 
offended Philip the king of Macedonia, and could in no way 
appease his anger, meeting his young son Alexander, took him 
in his armes, and met Philip in the face (qu. h ifi^iMuri) ; Philip, 
seeing the smiling countenance of the childe, was well pleased 
with Themistocles.*' Nor is this wonderful, if, as Pope reports 
in the procemium to one of his satires on Curll, (where he 
seems to have had some curious passages of this sort in view,) 
the same Themistocles, for a bribe, '' let in the Goths and Van- 
dals into Carthage, whereby they most barbarously put out the 
other eye of the famous Hannibal; as Herodotus hath it in his 
ninth book of Roman Feasts and Festivals/^ 

Where are the following words of Plutarch to be found ? Oi^ 
jjrroy Se cffftvoy axoxtirai yay^tn^s Aiyouo'i}^, "Anq^ <rv [uol §<r<rt xadq- 

We notice them as the origin of Pope's line, 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend. 

BOIflTOS. 
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IN EURIPIDEI PHAETHONTIS FRAG 

MENTA NOTiE. G. B. 



In CI. Jl. No. XLIII. p. 156—171. exstant a me primam 
edita duo Euripidei Pbaethontis Fragmenta,cuin Annotati- 
onibus subjectis. Fragroenta eadem nuper cdidit et Go- 
dofredus llermannus, notasque addidit in Dissertatione 
Lipsiensi solcnniter scripta, quse typis iteram nuperrime 
vulgatur, meis quoqae aDnotationibiis adjectis, in Miscel- 
lan. Critic. Hildesiensibus, T. J. Part. 1. Vereor igitur 
DC supervacaneum aliquid facere videar, fragmenta ilia 
denuo tractaturus. Inest tamen in Hermanni dictis, quod 
non tarn mei quam Hermanni causai leniter animadverti 
debet. Poteram equidem gravius aliquid in Hermannum 
ingerere; verum consulto me ab isto scribendi more absti- 
nui, unde nihil nisi dedccus in literas humaniores reportari 
solet. 

Hermanni verba sunt^ '^ Burgesius unde fragmenta ista 
acceperit, non dixit. A Bekkero tamen accepisse puto^ si 
quidem non nisi in paucissimis aliam scripturam^ quam 
Bekkerus^ exbibuit." 

Egregia profecto est Hermanni haecce conjectura, et, quo 
nomine vereor ne non plerseque suspiciones Hermanni pos- 
sint appellari, verissima. Ipse etenim palam dixi frag- 
menta esse ab Immanuele Bekkero descripta; etsi non 
aperte dixi me fragmenta a Bekkero per Dobrasum acce- 
pisse. 

Iterum Judice Hermanno, ^' fragmenta ilia Burgesii con- 
jecturis non multum profici videntur." 

Atqui Hermannus ipse ter meas conjecturas comprobat, 
totidemque meas pro suis venditat, et bis meas Bekkero tri- 
buit. Jure igitur optimo statuit Hermannus ^' Burgesium 
perpauca attulisse, quibus uti quis possit." Dolere scilicet 
Hermannus videtur sibi non licere meis conjecturis saepius 
uti, seu, rectius ut dicam, abuti. 

Verum enimvero quantum aut quantillum de me profecerit 
Hermannus, non ambitiose persequar : neque verbis Her- 
manni meos labores vilipendentis respondere vole. Istis 
jam satis responsum est ab Hildesiensibus Editoribus, Her- 
manni convicia itcrare nolentibus, utpote falsa, aut certe 
Uteris Graecis nihil profutura. 

Licet Bekkerus ipse maximam in partem felidssime se 
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expedierit e scriptura Codicis quain intricatissima^ vestigia 
tamen aliquoties literamm, quas MS. exhibet, deserere 
videtnr. Id abunde liquet ex Apograpbis duobus Hasea- 
nis penes HermaDnuniy e quibus alteram amice conspirat 
Cam apographo tertio, quod Dobra&i amicus in usum Por- 
soni quondam descripsit Hinc evenit, ut ipse deceptus 
aliquantisper, facerem conjecturas, quas omittere debui, 
quas vero f^icere debui^ ut omitterem. Utrumque erratum 
nunc demum corrigere volo et possum, ope variarum lecti- 
onum, quas singulaquaeque ex illis quinque jam commemo* 
ratis apograpbis exhibent ; e quibus duo JBekkeriana no- 
tantur B. 1. 2. Haseana duo, H. 1. 2. at D. iUud penes 
Dobrasum. 

2. B. 1. 2. nEPA PAP OT BEMlC. At H. 1. 2. UEPA 
FAP OTK AtAL Inde erue HEPA FaP OTK EAI. De If 
permittit alibi depravato vid. mea in CL Jl. No. XLIV. 
p. 37. et No. XLVII. p. 125. et ad Tro. 323, ubi Thucydides, 
Euripides, et Sophocles emendantur. Emendari quoque 
debet Demosth. de Coron. p. 147. §. 122. legendo «» fjih yotq 
M *XP?^ aWoi — T^v *£AAa$« aTraa-av o^fl^vai t^dvTeov *Airiyoilco¥ 

xa* kdvroDv vice o5<rav — ovreov : ubi Valckenaer in Not. MSS. 
penes Dobra&nm legebat lUvrm : quod tueri poterunt mea 
ad JBscb. Eum. 265. sed levvreoy mirifice confirm at conjectura 
Porsoni ad Toup. iv. p. 461. legentis hivroov vice ?c&wav in 
Eurip. Suppl. 232. ubi citare poterat Demostb. p. 143. §. 
96. rm v^/xeoy oux eivrcov, et Isaei verba p. 80. v^fto^ ovxha, nee* 
uon Ipb. A. 892. Ovx kcov ^ a-vyxeXsvoov. 

3. B. 1. 2. niYx^v^s «• • • • Unde ipse olim conjeci 4i4- 
rujxoj, collate Soph. Trach. 1064. wals frijrufto^ ytya^. Hanc 
meam conjecturam Bekkero tribuit Hermannus. Verum 
H. 1. 2. ITIXAAIIIJ nN. Unde erui potest Twy^ayj^ r$ TflN 
AITHN. Hermannus edidit a-if 1<rf ori. 

5. B. 1. 2. looiMt 6tpiMv riXtov. H. 1. 2. AnMABEMON- 
NAIOT. Ibi latet J/2Mi4e/20C HAIOT. Certe postulatar 
aliquid cum /SXa^rr^iv per antitbesin conventurum. 

7. B. 1. 2. nrei TPOLTTig wefVKtv ov xoAeo^ }i§yn$. Inde erui 

ilfFtp — we^uxg xoux a\Xa>s — probante Hermanno. At H. 1. 
2. EUEI TACIIIIIE^TNOrKAKnCAEIIL Unde confirma- 
tur Elmslei conjectura ou xaxa>s — 

8. H. 1. ATTOTCXPONn. H. 2. sine T. In utroque C 
routatur in O. fi. I. 2. auro rco xpova>. In MS.fqrtasse olim 
fult ftUT9 avf^ovw. Similiter in Med* 882.' MSS. vetustiores 
iKXawvxfovtp I recentiores rm : quod in Rom. A. e 2da. manu 
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exstat pro var. kct. Porsonas ipse valt ixxci 0^ XP^* 
cui favetTrach. 202. Adi qaoqne Lobeck. ad Ajac. p. 448. 
legitor tamen aX}A np XP^^ *®^* ^^ Soph. El. 1013. Elms- 
leins quidem intelligit &X?iei rc^ XP^? tandem atiqua/ido, mo- 
netque idem valere &\Xa v5y. Verum oAA^ vw tempos 
praesens^ aXXa rcS xt^ futunim sigoificat. 

9. B. 1. 3. opxffi wiirotta yap o-s fti} ^m^ Ajyiiv. H. 1. 2. 
APKEI nEnOIMAIAICEMHIrETJHEIN^. Inde debet erui 
'Apxii' irmio-fMu dXt$ <ri pk^ ^mUfi voth. Verane an falsa ma- 
ter diperet pro certo Phaethon habere non potuit ; potuit 
quidem pro certo habere eam nihil falsnm meditari. 

Quod ad Crasin in m, a, vid. mea ad iEsch. Eum. 939. 
Quod ad sententiam, ct*. Nicomach. in Grot. Exc. p. 885. 

10. 6. 1. 2. Km yoLf a& c^co Sofutfv. H. 1. 2. KAIIAIAA 

nAM^v. Ibi latet fortasse xa» yap Ac KATfl BE A AN. £t- 
enim Chori adventus jam e longinquo per clamorem signi- 
ficabator. 

11. B. 1. 2. M irarpog . ,rag yafMvg. H. 1. 2. AinATPO- 
CIOIAnPIMOI. Hermaonus inde eruit KO/3f/23f£iV07. Mihi 
vero placet, ob illud a-eup^in, eruere INA AATPEIC KOPH- 
MACl a-atfooa-t. Hujusmodi res domesticas in scenam inferre 
consueverat Euripides, ab Aristophane idcirco derisus ; qui 
perquam opportune servavit, ni fallor, Euripideum in Pac. 
58. Kot) fri<rh, eo Zev, ri irore /SouXfuou iroielv ; To ko^i^ol xutHov* 
(jLYj 'xxo§u T^v 'Exxaha : ubi citatur Eustath. IK N. p. 951, 

42=929, 41. hxxopiiv *£XXa$a^ xcojxcoSIa Xeyei to ixxevovv xa) Ix- 
xa$alpetv co(re) xou e<rapovTo xuToi Tois ^iXoxaXou/xsva^ oixias. 

13. B. 1. 2. x«1rlxaflOl^ H. 1. 2. nANXHMEPoc. Inde 
potest erui KAN ATXNOT MEPEI^ lychnorum vice. Certe 
nequit intelligi e^ip^eo^ioi^ o<ri/MKri. 

14. B. 1. 2. BTMinCIN EICOAOTC AOMflN. H. 1. 2. 
OTMAIIEINA. Inde eruas STIA HNEI MA A HAEf ACBO- 
AOC. 

15. B. 1. 2. wrvov, H. 1. 2. virvous . . Neque Srvou — neque 
wrvov$ — IxXimv Grsece dici potest. Latet, ni fallor, Ix^og. 
Syntaxis est ^fteApi} 7x^o^, IxXivcJy ir6xa$. 

19. Antistrophica ante Hermannum detexit Elmsleius in 
Notis MSS. penes me. 

23. B. 1. 2. §«v8p«(r* Xiirrav. H. 1. 2. AENAPHNKAEINHN. 
Ibi latet SevSp<» IXfivi^v. 

25. B. 1. 2. op6psvofi,t¥a yooig. H. 1. 2. BITOPETOMENA'^ 
T0ON. Hie latet vox Artiv. Vid. mea ad Msch. Suppl. 58. 
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- 26. B. 1. 2. 7roXv6pnfO¥. H. 1. 2. NOATOPAMA. Undo 
alii aligoid eraeiit. 

27- B. 1. 2. (Tvpiyyas 5 ovpifiotron. H. 1. 2. ETPinSC^O- 
ECTIAN. Egregie Bokker. avpiyyas. At male ovpi|3«T«i: 
quod frustra Hermannus tuetur contra Porsonum ad Hec. 
208. Olira conjeci OIOBOTAI, quod vix et ne vix quidem; 
differt ab OECTIAN. 

28. Olim Yolui ^o/jxir« 8* everat, et bodie volo. 

29. epxovrut conjecit Elmsleius. 

35. Conjecturam oxfltroi, pro axovroi in B. 1. 2. H. 1. 2^ 
sibi vindicat nescio quis Germanus teste Hasio apad Gail: 
Pkilologue IV. p. 107. 

43. Trporovov conjecit Elmsleius ante Hermannum. 

44. B. 1. 2. xoo-jxfiy UfMVUKo Sf h(rfro<rvvooy, H. 1 . 2. KOC- 
MOTN TMENAinN AEJECnOCTN^^^. lUud %«» pertinet 
ad V. 62. 

45. faysi in aysi post me correxit Hermannus. 

47 et sqq. Ita lego, Evif^epoi 7rgo<riou(rai MoXva) ioico^ uTCuovtr^ 
'EMt^agfMir' f » Be Ty%« ti tIxoi, Bupbv fiape? £v fofiov wrejx\pf ^aris, 
Vok ultima latet in ^AIC, quod H. 2. exhibet: cujus vice 
B. 1. 2. ofxoi^. At H. 1. 4>A0IC. MeropSy Deum sciscitatus 
de nuptiis futuris, responsum secundui;n videtur accepisse. 

48. B. 1. 2. ipota-os airvoixr. H. 1. OPAC eEAMTC. H. 

2. ouncA. TC. 

51 et sqq. Epodica ad legem Euripideam a me primo de- 
tectam sic constitui debent : 

opd^eTui 8* 60 TO faog yafji^uiv' riXos 
/SoXijj TO Xoi^ov f5 xfltS w^gflt y* t^or 
\ia-(ro[jLiyoi 7rpo<rifi' 
ay *"7*jX6yaioy 
afnTM ^IXov 

^^X®^' e/xoTo'ii^ ap^eXaf^, ay*, 
iTflo reXelx 
yifjMV aoiSa. 

Inter baec B. 1.'2. apil^irai S« to ^ao$ yoifuoy nXog, H. 1. 2* 
OPIZEIAPXE TOfPAOC PAMHN JOAO^. Mox B. 1. 2. to 8i| 
iroT w^flMj tyw. H. 1. 2. To AHUOIO TITKATEEPIl, Uteris 
/r minio inductis. Inde erui /3oX^^ ri Xoitov eu xai iriga y' 
^01 quod postremum latet in ix^f 4^^^ literas exhibent H« 
1. 2. in V. 44. voci ie<riro<r6yaoy subjectas. Construe to Xotichv 
fioXrig ix'^i rikog f5 xa) arlga ys. Per to ^oiwov |3oX^j intellige 
Vesperem: quod tempus inter nuptialia fuit celebratum. 

VOL. XXVI. a Ji. NO. Lir. 2 a 
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Formula i/jn riXo^ est pioba. Cf. Prom. 18. fi^cnon de te^a- 

tione ffv xa\ mioa yi satis jam dixi ad iEsch. Earn. 318. et » 

CI. Ji. No. XXVI. p. 372. 
55. B. 1. 2. H. 1. S. ffAoNu I. Dobrasns ante HenMnnon Omk^ 
58. B. 1. 2. irp« lofLm. H. 1. 2. ir»Xira». Latet aMqaldl, 

Ibrtasse vpi wXew. 

60. B. 1. 2. r^iirAovy. U. 1. rvwXfim. H. 2« vv^^t^ovyw Ipse 
olim probayi SiirAouy, quia rex et praeco idem foilk Ifnde 
hoc ictverim, quserit Uermapnas. Reypoodeo, e vefbi3 K^f^a-- 
9m fioi<nKlik¥ — Fateor tamen hodie meiim ioi ea repoci^^timu 
Rectius r^MrXouy tuetur Hermannus. 

68. R 1. 2. ctf Tf. H. 1. 2. tx emendatioiB^ 0k *r«. 

7&. B. I. 2. H. 2. ovrcoSdu/Soy. H. 1. (moaHat^ioty. Her- 
mannus edidit aWw 8* ob-ev, ita interpietatqs» Indw rep&^a$r 
tiam regiSf precorque felicitatem. Atqui wla nop GraeiHl 
dicitur reverential neque aiva felkita$. Loog^ p^asstet o^^eiam 

1. B. 1. 2. »pijww. H. I. BEPHIOX. H. 3. ^EUUQNi 

2. B. 1. 2. v^^avi). H. 1. 2. <f^?v. 

3. B. I. 2. Softou; Mxuy. H. \. AOMST. H. 2. A9HEII. 
Ibi latere suspicor vocem ABAIOI^. Scppsit iG^itasse £11^ 
ripides oux o2j<t' aSXiov vixuy. 

4. B. 1. 2. nOC/C nOCJC MOAHAICI on FAMHAtOIC 
H. 1. 2. 7/e£/C noC/C MEiVOiV/ ceteris omissis. Mox B. 
1. 2. MOAHAIC ATTEinAPBENOIC HFOTMENOC. H. 1, 
AIOAIAIAN ATIEinAPBENON. H. 2. AJOAIAIANTICIUAP- 
SENON. In utroque deest ^yovjDuiyo;. Inde potest erui 
facillime 

lEIC TIC QUA MEAUOTCAN EN FAMHAIOIC 
AIOAIAA MOTCAN nAPBENETM AFEI NOMOIC, 
i. e. Uig u$ oiroL luiXvoufrav AhXl^a. y^wrokv fy yofi^i^xlots voy^oi^ ayei 
irapiiv€rjfji,a. De formula UU— oirx cf, Hec, ^8. fioyyas Uura 
Ipb. T. 294. levai [jLVKiiiJLaToi SuppJL fiSl. l^kfiuo¥ Ula-ay. De 
pbrasl Iv yufi^r^xiois — vojxoi^ cf. Tro. 352* jWiiAsa'* y«jxi]X*o»j. 

De Musa iEoIica, cf. dictum Lasi apud Athen. p. 624. 
F. Uftvoy aviyw AloKiBa xa) fio^vfipo^y i^ovlav. De ^^dermy/iMK 
pro TPOLpiivov, cf. Hipp. 11. vMeeog ve^idwfj^ro^ De JOdOCQ. Tir«> 

giaem ducendi ad sponsi ^^de^ trita sunt omnia- -, Hj^^ 

nsdo audito> Clymena pompam nuptialem appflopj^qjaare 

intelligit. 

. 6. Ante Hermannum Dobreeu^ ot/ iiir<rov. Mox id^m na- 

pernme conjecit ou aroLKayfjLov. BenHaBnas ^iW)(i»y^i|Qa# 

quicquid tu^bidum est^ significari afficmat. Credal JMlaeus, 

non ego. 
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8. Ante Hermannum Dobraeus iarwysl'^ ela, 8^«rf!«j^ ad- 
jatas qvodammodo cenjectura mea ^fAm$ hyKfi^o^ 

9. B« 1. evd sjtMB X81 m. Bw 2. fvd'sju^ xsirorvoo-ci,: quoiliaito 
sapplere Tolu^cont Dobraeus et Elmsleins. 

10. B. 1. <r^p ... B. 2. <r<^^yi^oju.ai.:. utitpse suppIeveiaM 
ope Eurip. Iph. T. 1372. 12. B. 1. og«w^ B. 2. opio$. 

13. B. 1. 2, ocTi^ ra frvywr. H.l. 2. of /Bttra inswn. 

14. Haec eloquitur non Chorus^ qui jam e sceaa exieval^ 
ut opinor, post v. 12. 'Eveiygr', ua^ ^aSe^. verum coetus ilia, 
cujus adventum Clymeoa jam prospexerat^ nuptias cele* 
braturus. 

15. Omncs ei$o/x?y. Aate BermanauiikDobrseus ae/Sofucv. 

16. " l^inm vwviMf, quod noH intelleKit Burgesius^ quid 
esset vel ex Homero lA. ^. 470. didkisse debebat." Ita 
Hermannns ; qui tameD locum ab eo citatum non satis ipsa 
didicit. Ibi enim ir^rvia ir^p6oy*'AprsfU6 aypoTipri intellexit ifer- 
mamius ope Latinse versiooLs dormuajtrarum Diana agresti$. 
Ipse vero, qui versiones Latinaasoieo contemnere^ ita inti^ 
ligenda esse verba Homeri statu o » ''^frcjuu^ Trorv^a, ayporipri 
ti^pMv, Diana scilicet pletumque vorvtu, fuit eo tempore prae 
ira feris agrestior^ ideoque ju^Xa yelxia-t — x&) oviihov ^otro.fjLukv. 
Metra tandem reperto bodie volo Tciv egdarcov kruyaiyh irap^ 

iivoi$ Toiy yaiMoroXov 'A^po^lrav, 

18. B. 1. 2. wpi4ict$ . . H. 1. vui^pa. H, 2. NTM^IAC ^AO. 
Inde emit Hermann, vt/ft^f? ot^eiXM. Atqui phra^ isia 
Graecis fuit inaudita. 

20. B. 2. Tw. B. 1. (TO), si recte Bekkeri manum per- 
spicio*. Mox Tice vfo^uyioTaholim volai hodieqae volo vimif 
tjuyia : cui metrum favet. Hermannus vult ^yHSuy^ atp — 
At quomodO'AmoT dici possit f^ovo^u^, ipse fortasse probt 
scit Hermannus. Id quidem Graeci nesciuntr 

21. Criminandi studio abreptus in me totus ruit Herman- 
nus propter malam, uti inquit, interpretationem, quam gL 
Hesychianae promulgavi. . Atqui nihil tale feci. Contuli 
quidem, nihil amplius, verba Poetae incerti apud Hesych^ 
in IIwXos cum dicto Eubuli apud Athen. p. 568. £. Notulaa 
meam Hermannus aut nduit aut non potuit intelligere. 

Ibid. B. 1. 2. xpwTTfl^ H. 1. 2. JATflN. Latet ibi vfil 
^AJnN vel KAAA£IN. Nuncupatur '^Eptoi xhtiioxtx^i ici)Jti$,aov 

I. * _ 

in Hipp. 541. etlalovxos ieos in Aristaenet. ii. 5. Exstat 
tamen ^avus iu Sappb. Fragm. apud Etymol. V. ipsa: unde, 
servato SatKoy> alii melius aliquid eruere poterunt. 

23. B. 1.2. a Toy lAtyav. H. L. 2* hwuvw. Latet hicaliT 
qpid,' saj^ciojibus commendandttm. . i . 
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25. Ex flM-rcpcoroM-i Boftoio-i olim erui uanp' wg ronn to[MKri. 
Locis a me jam citatis adde Aristopb. Av. 170W. ^ npocripx^' 
rat yap olo; ovrt vafJL^a^i'AcTTip iSeTy (Xa/x^^f ;i^ua'avyfi ^^/ttep nec- 
Don i£lian. V. H. xiiK 1. de Atalanta »(r%ig &ffiijp Starrowe^ 
kfixaif.'ifiv, et Horn. /x. X 26. de Achilla %aiJi>^cihwf ivr 
iffriq : mnde Intelligas et corrigas Etymol. p. 710, 30. 6 tli 
'^rri/xap^o^ Supiva rev Jia ffi} Sid^ to ifrrpnv legendo '' Supr^* or* 
h ffTSf?" ffi} Sia TO af<rrf)oy, collato Eustath. ad Oi. M. p. 1720, 
64=471, 26. Sup^vis, rA Mrrpa. 

26. B* I. apxouov. B. 2. ap;^foy. Mox B. 1. Afpcinav. 
B. 2. H. 1. 2. y^ffoSiTft. 

27. Malim cS iiaxapcov ^oLalXt^^ fti/^oov oX/3o^. 

81. B. 1.2. u/xytjo-rroti. H. 1. 2. t;fi.vi)<ra)y. MS. ipse, ni 
iailor, exhibet u/xijy oo-rrai. De verbo ^o-rrai alibi depravato 
▼id. PorsoD. ad Med. 44. 

32. B. 1. 2. Softoti^ aywy xoga^ H. 1. eOMOAIIlNAOIAN. 
H. 2. OOMOJTSINAOUOT. Inde erui potest OXAON AFflN 
AOUIMON, Lege igitnr xa» n; vice xai raaS. 

37. Meum iroifurdat tacite edidit Hermannns. 

42. D. nPOSEASIN TEMENOC EC ETIINTMOT. B. 1. 
2. H. 1. 2. ES EAf/liV AOMilN. 

43. D. EK NOMSIN. B. 1. 2. H. 1. 2. EK AOMIIN. 

44. D. ET KPATCMETA. H. 1. IHPATCMEHA. H. 2. 
IHPATCMCIIA. B. 1. 2. CeMNA BHPATCMITA. Meum 
in<raugi(rfiaTa hic et paulo ante e<rT§s\p' Hermannus comprobat. 

45. B. 1. 2. AIAPMftN EBAMEIBETAI DTAHC. H. 1 . 2. 
AIAPEmN ETAMETPEIC. D. J/ APIBMIIN. Hinc eroo 
facUlime 8i* apfljxcov Jfe* /xij rplo-jjj T» rXaj. Ubi verba ^i) rpi- 
ojj Ti TXscf sunt Meropis servum deponere metum jubentis. 
Quod ad n rXoii cf. Phoen. 1740. hivoi rXas lym' Ti xAaj ; 
Certe bic twXiij est vox nihili. 

46. B. 1. 2. KATAINOT MEAAINANHC ENAOSEN STE- 
FHC. H. 1. vice Nnc exhibet HilC. H. 2. //E/C. D. 
MEAAINAIC. Inde eruo K^r lUNON MEAAINA AWNTC : 
ubi redde xar Jjrvoy morefornicis, Mox Meropi tribue IvSoflty 
oTfyij^; J7wj; dein Servo, 0e)s frp6<ra»rov vice vpo$ iei$. Hie 
Xiyvu^ debetur Hermanno, cui suum xairvw praeripuit Elms- 
leius. 

48. B. 1. 2. J* OIKON. D. ^0/MOr. Mox B. 1. 2. tv- 

M«y xavyou. H. 1. 2. ENAnNAWinOT. Unde sagaciter 
Hermannus emit evSov aiSaXou. 

49. B. 1. 2. e<rir. H. 1. 2. D. s<rd. 

60. H. 1. 2. D. EIIEIC^EPEIC. B. I. 2. EHEIC^PElC: 
qaoA verbum nihili firustra tueri conatus est Hermannus. 
51. B. 1. 2. HdlCTOKIN — TAMOIC. H. 1. 2. nAlCX^ 
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OICIN—TA^I. In6e em^s An AIClblCIN — TA^OIC. Vo- 
cem awctKTKOTepov JSsopicae Fab. xxii. apad Rocbefort in 
Notice des Manuscrits T. ii. p. 723. restituit Schaefer ct 
Boissonad. ad Marin, p. 141. 

52. B. 1. 2. H. 1. ScojEtareov. H. 2. tvfMiTWV. 
65. B. 1, 2. sTFKrtuTM, D. e^noruAco/xATfiov. H. 1. 2* 
EniCTAI AAMAL 

56. B. 1.2. exs*. D. ex«?. 68. B. 1. 2. A>j^9ffVT«. D. 

ha^oov. 69. B. 1. 2. Ayiiir^rpos, D. Sijjxijrijp. 

60. B. 1 . 2. EIHTETMENEIC AOMOIC EMOIC. H. 1. 2. 
EinPEn ETMEPEIC KOMOIC EMOIC. D. EIHPEMSTME^ 
NEIC NOM. Inde erui debet HTE UPETMENElC KOO 
MOIC NEH. propitii estis ornatui adium, 

62. In scenam regreditar Chorus. 

63. B. 1. 2. TINAS EP HFAC TnOKTSOC. D. TINASEP 
HTACTNOKEren. H. 1. tlNASOP. H. 2. TINACCP. 

65. D. nMOIMOI KAKAET^AMHCEIC. B. 1. 2. ico jtitoi 
jttof Kara^awja'^oa, Lege omnino — x«xa ^avtjo-rrai. 

69. B. 1. 2. ^ijSoXo* TrXuyou Xiyea 6' /4Xiou. H. 1. IITPU 
BOAOinAArAIJEXEAIAAIOT. H. 2. nTPIBOAOTUAAAM 
NAIOTEXEAIAAIOT. D. HTPIPON SEIIAATAIAEXEAI 
AAIET. 

73. B. 1. 2. rONTTAI C^AFAC. D. TOiVT TAICC^ArAIC. 
Sensus postulat warpo^. Mi, irp^airea-s yow Xi<r<rov ^uy^g fr^ay^^ 
apxi<rai cois ^Bigoig. Ora exilium depellere posse cadem a cervices 

74. B. 1. 2. CAC AEIPAC. H. 1. CACAEIPAC. D* 
EAEAIPAI. H. 2. COAEBPAC. 

T 

76. B. 2. ijxouo-' wrrapx^is. B. 1. ijxooa-«T tfpx1l^ D. ijir^u^ 

awgX«^' 
Hac occasione illos moneo, quos Hennannus aliqua 

parte decipere potuit, me Bekkeri apograpbum penes Do- 

brseum samma fide exbibuisse; nisi in fragmenti prions 

V. 30. ubi Bekker. scripsit <ruv?uy*«i, ipse edidi crufuyiai 

obelo I transfixo^ 3 

in posterioris vero 
V. 3. ubi Bekker. fi^ 

9. JsiO-TOIO-l 

18. yu/xfia; . . 

36. <ra>^pot)V 

61. ^8i(rTo*<riV 

57. fftjxi 

In locis reliquis, ubi me vel negligentide vel malas fidei 
Hermannus accusat, is plane falsus est. 



ipse edidi 


« 
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NOTICE OF 

DECIMI J. JUVE NAZIS et A. PERSII 
FLACCI SATIRE; ex edd. Ruperti et 
KacNiG, ExpuKGATiE. AcceduTit, in gratiam Ju- 

• ventuiiSf Nota quadam Anglice scripta. .Londini. 
In JEdib. Valpian. duod. 5s. Qd. 

y^LTRDUGH this £ditiofi 18 expressly intended for schools, 
jnd eminently calculated to instruct the young student^ by 
eiplaining the difficulties of the author in a set of clear and 
judicious notes, yet the maturer scholar will find in it much 
critical matter worthy of his attention. The editor thus mo- 
destly introduces his labors : 

'' in this little edition of two Roman satirists, M'hose works are 
in modern times usually united in the press, the text of Ruperti 
in his last edition has been followed in the one, and that of 
Kcenig in the other ; suppressing carefully in each, such pas- 
Mges as, on account of their indelicacy, are unfit for the eye of 
youth. 

^' Public opinion seems to have declared in favor of the utility 
of appending to editions of the classics used for the purpose 
of conveying the earliest instruction, a body of notes in the ver- 
nacular tongue, in preference to Latin. The latter are reluc- 
tantly consulted, and in some instances may be found to need 
explanation as much as the text. In preparing the notes to the 
present edition, the same method has been pursued as in a pre- 
ceding edition of Virgil, which has been received by the, public 
with unexpected favor. "^J'he principal commentators on each 
author have been carefijiy consulted and compared, and the 
result briefly stated, without entering into thorny disputes, or 
venturing, in cases of difficulty, on conjectural emendations of 
the text.*' 

We shall give a few specimens of the Notes, from the first 
Satire. 

81. Ex quo; tempore, understood. From the time of Deucalion's 
flood, all the business of men shall afford me subjects. 82. iorH$ : ora- 
cular responses. 86. discursus: busy endeavours : — conatus, lahdres, ad 
opes aut dignitates adipiscendas. Facciolati. 88. Major — sinut: allu- 
sive either to spreading open the lap to receive more money, or to cx- 
fianding all sails to the wind. 89. Hos animos f with the ellipse of ma- 
MU vexavit; or some other words of similar import, as Britannicus thinks. 
When was gambling so boldly practised? The ellipse of a verb is fre- 
quent; but thai ofmagis, also, lieinecke thinks improbable, and would 
change Hos, into Hae; with the ellipse of capU. 90. poiUa-^mPoa : the 
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whole chesty the pia^rer's entire fortune, staked. 91. FraUa fuani^tJ^/ 
how large the stakes ! — dixpensatore — Armigero! the servant bringing tbt 
vtMtity : tob^ think, the caster, or the person Ai'rnishing dice, bokoes, or 
other instruments of plBLy^Simplexnefur&r^ f Cad this be tlsfnie'd ©f- 
dinary madness ? 

155. Pone — in UU: make TigelHnus your biitt^ and you will be burnt 
alive, enveloped in the toga molesta, a cloth smeared with pitch and 
other intiammable substances. On a false accusation of tue Christians 
as incendiaries, it appears by Tucitus Annal. ^v. 40. that, among other 
dreadful punishments, this was inilicted. 156. Jixo gut ture : the throa( 
kept erect by being pierced with ah iron hook* 157. Et latum — diducis 
arena. In different Mss. the reailing varies; particularly, in the penul- 
timate word. Besides diducis^ as in the text, appear deducitf deducatf and 
producU, The itaeaning also is ndore in dispute than perhaps that of anj^ 
other Ime occurring in any classic author. Some explain luicwn, to n\eaii 
th^ trice made in the sand by the body of the miserable victim, dragged 
to execution. Of this opinion is Heihecke. Rupcrti and oth^tis apply it 
to the cavity in Which fuel was piled about the sufferer. Others, t\Adtt 
improbably, to the track made by his feet, in the vain attempt to escape 
the fire; and others, most improbably of all, to a stream of melted tat 
exuding and pouring down from the consuming body, marking its course 
in the sand. In two communications to the Class. Jourtu v. 415. and vi. 
125. a new explanation is proposed of this difficult line. By the first cri- 
tic two alterations are introduced into the text, not appearing warranted 
by any Ms. Et latus in media sulcum deducit arena: explaining svlcum^ to 
mean the stream of light emitted by the burning side of the victim, aQ4 
fefehring to Mt), ii. 697. for the use of sulcus, in an anialogous sense. The 
second communication adopts and approves this explication, but prefHH 
4educiiy on the authority of Uor. A. P. 139. where it is employed in « 
future sense. Those who may consider this as the poet's meaning, need 
hot commit violence on the text, or interpret latw as a substantive. The 
only difficulty would be the Quantity of the final syllable of media. To 
itan this as an anapaest, the nrst writer is pleai>ed to consider as " trash ;** 
<^ not worth repeating,** carrying its own refutation; he himself, apparently, 
being unaware of the effect of the caesura. On occasions of difficul^r«i 
every writer is his own best interpreter, where resort can be had to bis 
own authority. Juvenal says, vii. 48, 49. 

— '-^hoc aghnus, tehuiqud in pulvere sulcos 
Duclmus, et littus sterili versamus aratrob 
The same metaphor, possibly, is here intended. The poet may mean 
that he who attacks Tigellinus will end his days in torment: and be-^ 
sides, what can he expect to effect? He will but lose his labor. The ob- 
ject of the satirist is reformation of tnanners: to state the probable fail- 
ure in that object, as well as the loss of the satirist's life, does not seem so 
yiolent an anticlimax. This may not be the true explanation : the text 
may be corrupt, or the sense not yet elucidated. But in this explanation 
there is certainly nothing absurd, as is broadly asserted; nor does it tm 
for any conjectural emendations on the text, which on very rare.oeciM 
(ions indeed can be justified. With this interpretation, dedi^ must )m 
adopted. It is uue, laium^ and media, become not very sisnificani epi- 
thets ; but such also is tenui^ in the parallel passage. The late Professor 
Porsoh for deducit, prctposed to read, qua ducit, referring qu£ to tmda^ dhi 
Supposing the error to tkme from careless traAseription. Class, Jenm. 
itiii. !?•« . . 
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We rejoice in every opportunity of showing our respect for 
the opinion of Porson, and we scruple not to adopt his read- 
ing of this very difficult passage. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM ; 

Or, I Cor. xi, 10. explained. 

I BBND one other explanation of this passage in addition to 
those, which I have already furnished ; and 1 leave the explana- 
tion to the judgment of the Biblical reader, without meanuig to 
vouch for or to protest against its propriety, but with the r^ 
mark that explanation is both safer and better than emendation, 
in discussing the sacred volume. 

Thetford, Sept. 18£«. £. H. Barker. 

^^ Dion Ys. Sub initium Xtianae religionis non viros tantum, 
sed et feminas prophetasse, divini scriptores nos docent. Divus 
Paulus 1 ad Cor. xi, (10.) eas precantes et prophetantes jubet 
esse operto capite, secus quam viri debent. Erat hoc in mulie- 
ribus subjectionis quoddam signuni et modestis. Quare auteni 
feminas viris subjectas esse oporteat, ignorare non possum us, 
cum constety ut Apostolus scribit, non virum propter mulierero^ 
sed niulierem propter virum esse creatam. Tum additur : J»i 

Aou^, i. e., ut vulgo vertitur, Ideo debet mulier potestatem habere 
supra caput, propter Angelas. Haec Apostoli verba et mihi, et 
multis aliis videntur esse satis obscura. Velim, Antoni, ut de 
tuo lumine mihi lumen accendas ; nam nihilominus tibi lucebit, 
cum mihi accenderis. Ant. A quovis potius, quam a me tibi 
lumen ex pectes; ipse enim in tenebris versor; vel saltern non 
satis video. Tale mihi lumen est, 

Qualia sublucentfugiente crepuscula Phabo ; 
Aut ubi nox abiit, nee tamen orta dies, 

DioNYS. Die tamen, quidquid sit, quod vides. Ant. Erat 
olim, cum mihi valde placeret Nortoni Knatchbulli, cujus jam 
antea memini, conjectura. Is putat Apostolum velle dicere, 
quod mulier debeat in capite suo, h. e. viro, qui mulieris caput 
est, potestatem agnoscere, idque propter legem ah Angelis Dei 
pouiine latam : — * Potestatem,' inquit, ^ debet agnoscere in viro 
per vel propter Angelos, i. e. per vel propter ipsum Deum, per 
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vel propter legem creationis vel ordiuationem Dei^ qui in prima 
creatione per ministerium Angelorum in hoc ordine creavit illos, 
atque eo ipso tempore imposuit etiam per ministerium Angelo- 
rum mulieri banc legem subjectionis, cujus meminit 1. ad Cor. 
xiv^ 34.' Sed, praeterquam quod verbum i^siv non ita saepe pro 
agnoscere sumitur, nimis longe petitum videtur per Angeles in- 
telligere legem Angelorum ministerio latam. Verum quidem est 
legem alibi datam dici per Angelos ; sed cedo locum, quicunquiB 
potes, quo per Angelos lex intelligitur Angelorum ministerio 
data. DiONYS* Non possum. Paul. Neque ego. Ant. 
.Neque alius, opinor, quisquam. Mihi videtur nobilissimi loei 
hie esse sensus : — Non oportere, ut mulier in semet ipsa ullam 
potestatem habeat possideatve ; sed omnem potestatem habeat in 
viro, qui ipsius caput est. Sicut caput, quod mentis animique 
esse sedes putatur, potestatem habet in reliqua membra ; ita quo- 
que vir in mulierem : maxime autem maritus in uxorem, de qui- 
bus Paulus potissimum loquitur. Quidquid corporis membra 
possunt ac valent, istud omne babent a capite. ita mulier om- 
nem legitime agendi pqtestatem sitam habet in viro, qui earn 
regit. Paul. Verum est iilud Poetae cujusdam Gr. 

ruvMxl 8* oi^tiv od iiZcoxtv fi fVfflS, 

Mulieri natura non dedity ut imperet. 

Ant* Hoc est, quod Paulus dicit 1. ad Tim. ii, 1^. Tuyoix} 
$e hlaffxsw oux mrgewof, ovSe avtwTilv avifOf, iiK\' that iv V^ 
^tf, Mulieri non permitto docere, neque aominari in virum, $ed 
esse in silentio. Videatur Gen. iii, 16. Dionys. Hactenui 
non male. Sed quid istud est pre^p^er ^ng^/bf. Ant. Audiei* 
Mea sententia propter Angelos idem est, qfdoA propter exemplum 
jlngelorum. Intelligit autem D. Scriptor bonos Angelos^ qui 
nullam sibi potestatem arrogant, sed earn omnem sitam babent 
in ipso Deo, illorum nostrique omnium creatore. Quidquid 
agont, agunt Dei nomine et jussu : sunt enim ifVi6iAurm Kttrwf^ 
yixoi, Spiritus ministratoriif semper sua statione contimti« Pa- 
tuisset Apostolus muUas alias rationes addere^ propter quas fd* 
minae non debeant sibi jnropriam potestatem tindicare ; sed fHii* 
tavit satis esse, si egregium bononim Angelorum extmplum pro» 
poneret. Certe mulieres^ qu» sua sorte et slaiiofie fiofi eoiM 
tentae vivnnt, sequa contra virof effsruni^ similes sufii m«lii 
Angelis, oof, ut D. Judas t. 6. scribit^ ^ tfifff^t^Mi ffff 
kanav ifx^, dXXct dwoXnr^of rh Urn ol%ifrij(ft^ §h nfi^^ ^k» 

AiK ^?<^ Uv^hi ttaiotf 6 K6f$»f rsf^ififuf, (htm nan it&rmntii 
ariginem suam, sed derelinqueniis proprium d4fmkiUum $uum 
Domisnu vimetUk 4cUrm sub C4digm rmnmii Mdjudktum 
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mmgni did. Vides, Diooysi, qaod mihi rie PauU Icim nieHf. 
Per me licet, ut ftlii euoi alitor ac meliiia ^aspt^"^^^ '' 
Antonii Borremanaii DimlogUM Littmirnm 
d€ Poetis ft Prapketis^ AaMttlsdaiMy 1579. im 
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Ik Blomfield'f Glossary on ^sch. Per§. 1057^ 

Kotl fMi yfvt/oo tipit Xtoii^f^ ^^(x^ 
occurs the following note : ** *^fux^pi)f . Altni$^ Hsec ¥Ok Mimm 
analogiam peccat; nullum aliud adjecttvum in i}fA}( cwn artijectivia 
coniponitur; vid. supra ad v. 414. Melius eisetMwittfc^tf^* Soph. 
(Ed. T. 742. xvodr^fluv ifvi XxoxavtU x^**" T'he inatdiirticy of 
this criticism may be demonstrated by tbe following eMMnples of 
adjectives perfecdy analogous to Xtvxifpi}!; : ^sXiy4$^^# Oppm. 
Cyneg. 1,4()7. Hal. 2,497. Nicander Ther. IBll. miyi^, ibid. 
S84. Jfov^i}^ Athen. 7. p. 301. 321. Lucian* Tim.4e« Amor. 
87. 'OMgnSy Nicander Alex. 70. 26 1. 'Enfifipfii, 238. 620. SfM'^ 
MP^S* 449* In Stephens' Thesaurus, Mty^fi}; and Udev^^i}^ af^ 
adduced from Hesycbius. 'Inviprig, £urip. J ph. T. 1472. Mw^ 
^g^S9 Iph. A. 8. Ion. 910. and even in ^schylus, Suppl.' 35. 
is found TeLX(^p^S^ 

The note in the Glossary on v. 414. referred to abov^, like- 
wise demands a few observations : ** Xakitripvis, jEre inHTMtia. 
flesych. XakKijpeas^ X^*^ ijpfuo^f^ivous. Apud Polluc. i. 85. 
ubi navis partes recensentur, pro ^aXxijvi};, voce ignorabili, 
reponendinn puto x^^^P^^-" [Similarly in t. 1057. for h^-^ 
K^ the edition of Robortellus exhibits Xfux^vi^.] ^^ Infra 422. 
tuffin^^ est rends imtrucius. In Enrip. Cycl. 15. dtfx,^iip$ i^ptt 
est navis utrinque instructtts^^c. remis. H»irrigt$ (ne^<^ojr Hd. 
1397. Composiu sunt ab ip». Ififra 1057* >%iimiiffn$''^ Tim 
note must imply that all adjectives termintititig in nipri^ iat 
compounds of apm. But in that ca^e, what becomes of the 
obvious words hrj^ri<Sj rptrip^s, krrfipvi^, ^yr^ptf^, and innum^fmbie 
others of the same family, tihich are univei^ly derived from 
f^o-o-M ? Even Hesychius,. to whose authority atr appeal is 
made for the derivation of x^Xx^p^;, thus derives ^fA^i^pi}^ t 0^^ 
ff^n; y^sr afjif^ripnisif bpfiMjusytn, ^ l^e^rae^ei^f. Neither' tHtgilt 
the two following passages from Euripides, in wbidi the deri-* 
vation from oEpio is not quite so convenient^ lo imve bee«i'6fliN 
looked: Ion. 1 147. aft^f^pas r^oji^l, which Musgrate rendeifd^ 
tmmi parte exstructa tabertiacula : Heath spatium undiqueifuh^ 
dmtia: Here. F. 2^. A/iii^^^ {vA«, rendered bf Mi^ifgrtcn, 
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undecUfHjm amm chtgentia. Brunck'i note on Soph. lii. B9.| 
ill ubich words ending in igpi^ are considered merely as adjec* 
tives of a peculiar teriuination «nd not compounds, would have 
been worthy of 6Joni6eld s attention : '^ 'Avtiipu^ ntKxy^ ^f^" 
Mtfv, percussiones appositus pedorhy seu oppositi pectoris p^artctnt. 
Quippe ut ictu laedatur pectus, oppositum illi esse debet^ qtto 
ictus infligitur* Bene nioiiet U«adiiu8 iarnifiis von derivari l4» 
^sVo-flOy sed unice ab uvrL 1 erininatio ilia tifVjf permiiltortiftt 
vocabulorum nihil aliud est quatn paragoge. At pleraquie 
omnia grammatici composita esse somniarunt a snbstantivo et 
.verbo, seu tpM-rop, seu ifot. Recti devius ad hunc locu^ tSchoK^ 
astes, dpctius ad Antig. 1136^ xto-s-i^fffi; interpretatur kkto-^^i^i. 
Adjectivuni est a xtaraii deductumi non compositum a xt^^hf el 
ap4». * Idem statuendum de irrr^iT^i}^, rujx/S^pi}f^'' [x^^x^^, xtotl^ 
ptjS, with ?^9YX^P^f i*f^i9 in Scapula's Lexicon absurdly placed 
under atpoo,] ^^ et aliis hujtts formae, quorum plurima reoenset 
Valclu ad Phoen. 90. Ad sensiim bene arrfipeif exponitiir ito 
glossa ayriTvsroi/f /' The words of the Scholiast are these : i7Xi}- 
yai$ cgyrigug. /xer^ierati airo tSkv epio-a-orroov, sTov irXi;y«$ katA *ti 
immiov rwv vrigveoif ikxvvofjJvag, ^ avr^n^, xmieTOvg, taft) tov tcftt; 
Toi$ iftjvo^^. ftfT^XTdu itfifo tAv §fea-(rovTW¥y Srcof xar T<roit if4a^o$e't, 
^ai (AYj bU tartpov vnpito&vfTM ^ vavg. ayrijpits ouv, AvTixrwiroi^af roi$ 
iprivQi^. This derivation from epia-trcDy to which Schneider assents, 
may seem to be in some measure confirmed by a similar use of 
this verb in JBsch. S. c. Th. 853. *Ak\oi yomVy m flKmi, xtcr* 
(Apov ^Eqi<rviT oft^i Kqecri TOfiw^fiov XipMv TliruXov : Pars. 1047. 
"Epa^c, ipsca-t, xei rrwa^ Iftigp ^apiy. Hence Burges in Eur. Tro. 
1237* reads "Epw^^ X'^^ ^S^'j ipttm xpSra xtrukt^r^ hiov^^e ;^i'- 
fosp for mgaa-irtj &rC. ; butm v. 267. he haslefta^a-(r« XMira, uiv^^popf 
where the same emendation %\ould have been equaljy ap|^tc»ble. 
Inmost instances, however, uvrij^fi^ appears to be merely a deriva* 
tive of ecyrl: Eur. Phoen. 765. Kal ftoi yhnr&hXfhv antri^ K^finp : 
.) 386. arr^pti ^ ejUr^ KaiatfJLaT&(rai h^lsof vixj^ipov : I ph. A « ttS4. mo^ 
Xsu^ — earripus xdtfMFola-i SpoftoBv, on which passage the followhignote 
occurs. in Beck's edition: **'AvT^peig* Alibi ap. £urip. sigmikat 
res, quarum frontes opfiositai sunt : v. Phoeo. 78fi. Troad. 2£S. 
Hie interpreter : qui in contrarias partes nituntur. Heath, cum 
Brod. reddit: sibi mutuo in fiectendis metis respondeutes :*^ 
Troad. ^^S. ^ofWxdi^ &MT^p^ x^P^y ^^^ oppositam, Bulges. Thm 
word r«;^v^i}( in ^sch* Suppl. 33. i^uv ^m tm^^^ii /Tfjx^fttti 
frorroyS*, is derived from igi<T<rm by Schneider; and this Ibe 
rnetaphor may possibly require. ^* Eadem licentia navis ^^o; 
dXog Oppiano dicitur, Theodoreto ox^tfta AaXarnov, Noflitco im* 
Ti^oy Sx^i^a^ Prom. 467." Stanley ^ who however translates it 
simply vehiculo celeri. 
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Wiih respect to ihe meaning of a/tf^pe^ ho^v He&tii has the 
following note : '^ Per u^vipes Sopu non ipsam navem, sed guber- 
naculi clavum, indicari puto^ qui ideo aft^^^e; dicitur^ quod in 
uiramque partem flecti et dirigi potest. Alias nihil est, quod a 
participio AajSeov commode regatur." Rlomfield in the Glos- 
sary on Pers. 417* quotes the passage thus: ev Trp/xvij ? ixga 
Airhs Koifidv ISwov ajx^^^i; Sogu, \vhich appears to be a typogra- 
phical error, not an emendation, for the common reading h 
%p6iivi^ S* &xp^». Whether Heath is correct in the meaning 
attacned to iopu may admit of a doubt. There does not appear 
any great difficulty in understanding otxxot after Ka^m, to M'hich 
ellipse the English vulgarism take and steer is analogous. Con-^ 
sidering uiLffipyjs, in conformity with Brunck's opinion, merely as 
a derivative of ifjL^), the words ISvvov afi^fiiges Ugu may be ren- 
dered, steer the vessel in either direction as may be required. 

Msch. Prom. 768. "♦'-4vaf/iu;^fli?o]xaj. Ingemisco. A jxup^0i^(0, 
quod verbum non memini, nisi in Anthol. 7. p. 6 12. xol) o-tiiA 
(Tta-vipti^ Mu^6ll^n§f per nares svfflas : hoc vero a /xu^eo, quod a sono 
/tS formatum est : de quo plura ad Eumenidas." filomf. Gloss. 
In Hemsterhusius' note on Lucian. T. 1. p. 353. the meaning of 
the compound ava/xup^fl/^et) is more clearly defined, and additi- 
onal instances are given of the simple verb ju.u;^$/^co : ^' Apud 
JEschylum utique Pr. V. 742. Si) 8*a5 xixpayas xavafjLVxitivi, quin 
sit, ductoper nares spiritu ingemiscere, atque indignationeni testa-' 
ri^vix indubium voces : eo spectat H^sychii Mu^iia-fjifOgytrrsvotyfios: 
nee alio fonte manantia fcurra^eiv et ju.ur'njxa^eiv. Idem tamen 
irridere, et adunco naso subsannare designat : Hesych. Mup^di^ou- 
0*1, pi^VKTvjplfyvo'i, ;^X6ua^ot;(ri : neque aliter Suidas explicuit Ale- 
leagrum Anth. 7. Ep. 107. ^Xe^co mi tI luarMot ysXag, xa) cifJi^ 
(Tta^poos Mu^t 11^91$ ; Ta;^« ^ou o-agSoviov yeKatre^s. In Theocr. Jd. 
20. pro ftu$i^oi(ra utrum v. 1 1. an 13. supponi debeat fiv^tifyica, 
parumper haesito : quamvis animum inclinent ad posteriorem 
locum producta Meleagri verba. Clare Origenes in Cels. 4. p. 
187* *A><K' ovx Bvyva)fji,ov, Ixslva asv fi^ ysXuy is fiviov, dkXa iavifA- 
^«iv mg ^y ii'i^dp ^i?<oa'o^o6fj^eva* tolutol $e /to^vi} r^ Xe^ei t^v Siavoiav 
hawepela-oivTa fit;;^d/^8iv: ubi sententiae nexus qualem vim postulet, 
haudquaquam obscurum est." Stanley on iElsch. Eum. 1 17. 
quotes from Eustathius in II. J* 20. 'Ex Si rou (iv^siv, xal 6 
fuvHtrjo xiyzTOLif xou 6 (Ji^vyiAOSy xou to /xup^fl/^Eiv, irapi re AicryiiXeo 
xa) aXXoi^: and in the Fragments p. 49. Ed. Butler., jUrt;;^9/^siy 
is cited from Eust. ad Od. /2. 415. To these instances may be 
added from Poly b. 15, 26, 8. IIpos ovhh wgotrgip^ovTeoy Ktyofiivcttif, 
fiAiyiifyvTis ii x») ha^tiuqli^ovTes i^e\rjpri(rav. 
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PH(ENICIAN ANTIQUITIES AND 
ORIENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 

We received from Leyden , some days ago, three very in- 
teresting works, published in that city at different periods 
of the present year, 1822. For one we are indebted to the 
learned Professor Hamaker, whose excellent '^ Specimen 
Catalog! Codicnm Orientalium Bibliothecse Academiee 
LugdnnooBatavae," was briefly noticed in this Journal 
(No. XLVIII. Dec. 1821, p. 392.) The work which we 
at present announce is entitled ** Diatribe Pbilologico- 
Critica Monumentorum aliquot Pnnicorum, nuper in Africa 
repertorum, interpretationem exhibens. Accedunt novas 
in nummos aliquot Phoenicios Lapidemque Carpentorac- 
tensem conjectures, necnon tabulae, inscriptiones et Alpha- 
beta Punica continentes" (4to. 78 pages, 3 plates). It is 
divided into three chapters : the first of which explains the 
Phoenician inscriptions on some stone cippi, found on tho 
$ite of ancient Carthage by Mr. Humbert, and now depo- 
sited in the Museum of the University of Leyden. — The 
first plate annexed to this Essay contains a representatioa 
of those cippi and of two fragments, found also by Mr, 
Humbert, the inscriptions appearing in the original charac- 
ter : these, however, are reduced by Professor Hamaker 
into Hebrew letters of equivalent powers ; and as a speci-^ 
men we shall copy one, (which is marked No. III.) with 
the Latin translation. 

b) rhn ]nyi7 

^* Dominae nostras Tholath, et domino nostro, hero nostio, 
domino clementiae Tholad, propter sectionem uvarum (vel 
* mistionem musti") Hassobed, filius Abiam votuin (vel ^ ex 

voto')." 

Another is thus rendered — " Dominas nostras Tholath. . . . . 

et hero nostro, domino Thammouz Tholad, qui colitur hoa 
loco, propter sectionem uvarum (vel ' mistionem musti') 
in agro qui hie (est)." Another *' et hero domino de- 
mentias Tholad, Ebed-Moncni filii Hamithal filii £bed-^ 
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Baali"<^and a fourth '' Domino cleraento Tbolad.;% • do- 
mino Gabalae." In justirying his explanation of these 
ancient legends, the Professor displays considerable inge- 
nuity and erudition : more particularly respecting the name 
Tholath or Tholad, ^vhich, he undertakes to prove, express^ 
the twofold divinity — the lunar goddess, Veiras, Astarte, 
Diana, 8cc., and the solar deity, ApoUe, Baal, Osirisy 
Thammuz, Adonis, 8cc. The second chapter cootains mv 
account ** vetusti lapidis, ab lUustrissimo Comite GamiBo 
Borgia inter civitatis Tuggensis rudera inventi et detineaH.'* 
This monument Prof. Hamaker regards as Sepulchral — the 
cippi above described having been, in his opinion, conse- 
crated to the Gods. This Borgian inscription, (which Plate 
II. exhibits in the original Phoenician) is thus translated — 
'* (Hoc est) moniimentum Haawas iSlii Fameee, cormi (i. e. 
decoris) Siggae, ministri Dei summi et collegii sacerdotnm 
Tholathse. Qni vero posuit (hunc cippum) Haawae fiKo 
Fameae (secundnm> desiderium ipsius (fuit) sacrificantinis 
Doctor. Meo autem nomine ut sacrificiura eucbaristicnm. . . . 
(mactate) et camelos feminas easque jugalate (hoc loco) 
epuli (funebris) caussa .... (mense) Nisane et l^ate. Turn 
Tos cantate hymnum illis qui (hie) strati sunt, et pemocCant, 
ct plurimis annumerati sunt/' To his elaborate explana- 
tion of this inscription, the Professor devotes nearly twenty^ 
seven pages ; through which, we regret, our limits will net 
allow us to attend him. His third chapter offers tothe 
antiquarian philologer many interesting remarks and con- 
jectures on the Phoenician language and the celebrated Car- 
pentoractensian monument, the inscription on which Mr. B. 
thus interprets — " Benedlcta (sis) Theba filia Thakui! 
Hoc donarium est Dei Osiridis. Irate nihil egisti contra 
raaritum neque, sicubi placebat marito, unquam locuta es. 
(Ergo) intaminata sis coram Osiride, benedicta; coram 
Osiride honorata sis et florens ; idque nunc et in posterum, 

et inter ''a translation, differing in some respects from 

that given by Kopp, in his ^^Bilder mid Schriften derVorzeit^'* 
(T. 11. p. 234). The third plate, with which Mr. Hamaker 
has illustrated this curious work, contains two Phoenician 
alphabets, exhibiting the characters as they appear ot%. the 
monuments brought to Europe by Humbert, and in the 
Borgian inscription. 

We now proceed to notice a little Essay (of 36 pages 4to.) 
entitled — '^Periculum Animadversionmn Afcha^ologicarum 
ad Cippos Punicos H umber tianos," vet which that i«amed 
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Wiiquary;, Professor Reuveii$, referriiDK to the '^ Diatribe*' 
c^bove^mentioii^d^ of his, accomplisl^ed friend and colleague 
H r. JB[amaker^ and to the ** Notice snx quatre cippes se^<^ 
qraux ^t deip^ fragmens, d^ou verts en 1817^ sur le sol de 
I'ancienne Carthage; paK h E. Humbert; (h la Haye^ 
iB2^iy' eKauvinea with a. keen antiquarian eye tbe symbe^ 
lical $cul{»tures and ornaments on those Piioenician menu* 
ilQ/eots, the place where they were found» and their condition 
when first brought to light ; and, comparing the result of tbis^^ 
examination with the inscriptions (which we have copied in 
tb6 preceding article), he endeavours to illustrate the his- 
tory of those interesting remains. It appears that at first 
their ibrm had deceived him, and that, like Mr. Humbert,, 
bo had regarded them as sepulcbraJl ; but he adopts tlM» 
sentiments of Professor Hs^maker respecting two, at lea^t, 
of the cippi, and thinks it probable that all were votive. 
His remarks on the symbolical devices which those ston^s^ 
ei^bibit, are extremely ingenious, and display a considerable^ 
fuod of ai^ch^ological knowledge, particularly where her 
discusses the subject of that '^ manus cum bracbio qum 
spectatoris quasi oculis opponitur/' (p. 5.) He then states 
his reasons for dissenting from the opinion of Mr. Hama- 
kei;, whom the inscriptions induced to believe, first, that on 
the spot where those cippi were found, (in a village or dis*? 
trict now called JUaiga), had once stood an edifice conse* 
crated equally to Tholad and Tholatha, (Baal and Astarte) 
as divinities worshipped in the same temple ; 2ndly, that 
the stones are monuments of Punic, not of Boman^Cartbc^e; 
and 3dly, that the sacred structure is extremely anciaUk, 
and certainly occupied the site of the primaeval temple;: 
and that on &is spot should be sought the oldest vestiges 
of Carthage. For the argument urged by Professor Reu* 
vens, against these three po^itipn^, we must refer our rea*- 
ders to the Essay itself, which is embeUished with a plate* 
The next work to be here noticed is a quarto volume, 
of above three hundred pages, entitled^' Specimen Geogra*^ 
phico-Historicum, e^bibens Disaertatiooem de Ibn Haor 
kalo Geographo, necnon Descriptionem Iracae Persies,. 
4tc. ;*' by P. J. Vylenbroek, another ingenious and accom'- 
plisbed member of the University of Leyden, who devotes 
above eighty pages to an inquiry respecting Ibn Hcmkai 
(or Ebn, as Greaves, D'Herbelot, and others express, tha 
word). Having exmnined the Arabic work,, bearing QQ? 
equivocally this ^uthor's notm (a valuable Ms, pr^;i^ve4 
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in the Leyden library), M. Vylenbroek conceived soiM' 
doubts that it was not the original of a composition, which 
many years ago Sir William Oaseley translated from a Per- 
sian Ms. and published as ^' The Oriental Geography ofEbn 
Haukal, a traveller of the tenth century," — As the auihor^s 
name did not appear in Sir William's own Ms., nor in a copy 
of the same Persian work preserved at Eton, he endeayoored' 
to ascertain it from other sources, and was induced to pro- 
nounce it the Geography of Ebn Haukal, in consequence of 
the numerous passages perfectly agreeing with extracts from 
Ebn Haukal, quoted by Eastern geographers, more particu- 
larly by Abtilfeda. So convincing, indeed, were the proofe 
of identity adduced by Sir W. Ouseley, in his preface, that 
one of the most able and judicious critics and learned 
Orientalists of the present dlay, Mons. de Sacy, not only 
admitted them, after a very close examination, but confirm* 
ed them by additional corresponding extracts — as appears 
on reference to the " Magazin EncycIop6dique,'' Tom. VI. 
wherein the *^ Notice de la Geographic Orientale d' Ebn 
Haqkal," constitutes an elaborate article of more than one 
hundred pages. Sir William, it appears, regarded his Ms. 
as a Persian translation of Ebn Haukal's Arabic work, 
with some slight variations from the original text. Such 
variations as occur in almost all versions from one Eastern 
language into another, and mistakes arising from the neg- 
ligence of successive transcribers, " et k Textr^me libertd 
que prennent ceux de TOrient de retrancher ou d'ajouter, 
en transcrivant, ce que bon leur semble k I'ouvrage qu'ils 
copient." — M. de Sacy, however, thinks the Oriental Geo- 
graphy, as translated by Sir W. Ouseley, to be rather an 
abridgment than an exact translation of Ebn Haukal's work, 
and that possibly the Persian translator had sometimes cor- 
rected his text, either from other writers, or from his own 
personal observations ; the points in which the Persian and 
English differ from the Arabic not affecting their original 
identity — " Mais ces differences sont trop pen considera- 
bles, pour faire m^connoitre dans la Geographic Orientale, 
Touvrage d* Ebn Haukal, cit6 par Aboiilfeda." — Yet some 
of those discrepancies induced Mr. Vylenbroek to regard 
the Arabic volume (that Ms. of the Leyden library above- 
mentioned) as the '* verum et genuinum Ibn Haukali opus 
Geographicum," and the Persian Ms. (Sir W. O.'s Orient. 
Geogr.) as a more ancient work, and therefore neither a 
version nor an epitome of Ebn Haukal's, but One of which 
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this writer made considerable use in the composition of his 
work : '^ Sed talem quem Ibn Haukalus in sno scripto com- 
ponendo maxime secutus sit/' (p. 9.) Hence we find that 
*' nexum arctissimum inter Geographiam Oiientalem et Ibn 
Hankalum/' (p. 51.) and those '^ loca 6. O. et Ibn Haukali 
iisdem paene verbis concepta/' (p, 73.) Mr. Vylenbroek 
supposes the Persian work (and Orient. Geogr.) to have 
been composed by Ibn Khordadbeh, who fiorished in the 
same century with Ibn Haukal^ but some years before him ; 
a: point which he thinks his arguments have rendered, if not 
certain, at least highly probable : . ** nostram thesin, qua 
.Geogr. Orientalem esse ipsum opus Ibn Khordadbehi sta- 
tuimus, nisi certam at valde tamen verisimilem faciunt." 
Op. 61.) But it is, possibly, he allows, the work of Abou 
ishall el Faresius, who appears however to have b^en the 
same as Ibn Khordadbeh. (pp. 60, 62.) This Persian work 
Ibn Haukal, whilst travelling, carried with him, and con- 
sulted as his guide, as well in planning his joumies as in 
describing them : hence the conformity between the Arabic 
and Persian compositions ; but, adds Mr. V., as Ibn Haukal 
travelled some time after Ibn Khordadbeh, (or Abou Ishall) 
he may have found many alterations: hence one traveller 
would necessarily differ from the other in some descriptions. 
— " Hoc (opus Persicum) Ibn Haul^alus, dum ditionem Mos- 
lemiticam peragravit, secum tulit, quo tanquam duce uteretnr, 
tam in itineribus suis instituendis quam iisdem enarrandis : 
hinc in utroque opere formae similitude et multarum nar- 
rationum convenientia facillime oriri potuerunt. At Ibn 
Haukalus, quippe qui aliquamdiu post editum opus Ibn 
Khordadbeh iter suum instituit, varia vidit mutata,"' &c. 
(p. 61.) Still Mr. Vylenbroek acknowledges that *' univer- 
sum amborum operum habitum et ordinem unum esse et 
per omnia sibi similem/' (^^O However satisfactory it may 
be to know the exact name of an author in whose work we 
are interested, the general reader will, perhaps, think it a 
matter of no very great importance whether the " Oriental 
Geography" was composed by Ibn Haukal, or by Ibn 
Khordadbeh, or Abou Ishall, the Arabic ^and Persian works 
exhibiting in general so strong a conformity, and in many 
places being evidently almost literal translations one from 
the other ; and both composed in the same century, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vylenbroek's account of Ibn Khordadbeh. (p. 
56.) Wherever the titles of eastern books, or the names 
and dates of their authors are concerned, we find, almost 
VOL.XXVi. Cl.Jl. NO.LIl. SB 
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invariably^ considerable sabject for doubt and perplexity ; 
the Ms. copies of the same work freqaently differing in the 
most material passages. — Embarrassed by such diflScalties, 
oar ingenious anthor exclaims^ in his inquiry respecting the 
tme name and age of Ibn Haukal^ ^* mira in bis omnibus 
confusio.'' (p. 7.) Respecting the Oriental Greograpliy^ he 
thinks it probable that a Persian Ms. brought by Sir W. 
Ouseley from Persia, and quoted in that gentleman's trayels 
lately published, may be a perfect translation of Ibn Haukal's 
work.*-'' Ouseleyus V. lUust. in tomo primo nnperrime editi 
operis inscripti, Traveb in various Countries of' the East^ 
fcc. passim memorat codicem Persicnm quern Sur al balden 
¥Ocat/' &c.'H(p. 51.) ** Si ex paucis exemplis de toto opere 
judicium ferre liceat, illud absolutam et perfectam Geogra* 

«hi{e Ibn Haqkali versionem continere videatur." — (p. 55.) 
Fhether it be so or not we must leave Sir William or others 
to ascertain, and proceed to notice the sec<md portion €i 
Mr. Vylenbroek's work, which comprises in 84 pages the 
Arabic texts of several geographical authors, who have 
described the province of Irak Ajem, in Persia, otherwise 
called Jebal, or the mountainous region, Parthia, &c. And 
in the third part, containing 103 pages, is given a Latin 
translation of those Arabic texts, which are extracted from 
Ibn Haukal, Yakouti, ^acavia Ibn Mohammed Kazwini, 
Abulfeda, a Ms. geographical lexicon ; Ibn Ayas, and Mo- 
hammed Ibn Abou Thaleb.— From the very excellent speci- 
men here offered we are induced to express our hopes that 
an Orientalist, so admirably qualified for the task, as Mr. 
Vylenbroek evinces himself to be, will not limit his useful 
and interesting researches within the narrow space of one 
province, but by a complete translation of Ibn Haukal's 
work, or of some other geographical composition, increase 
our knowledge of -the whole Persian empire, apd of the 
neighbouring countries. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Acts xi. 26 — jind it came to pass — that the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch. This verse is connected 
with circumstances of a peculiar and important nature that 
ought to be developed. Did the discij^es call themselves 
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Christians ? or did their enemies give them the nam^ in 
order to stigmatise them as the followers of a crucified 
malefactor ? The original is free from this ambiguity. 'Eyi* 

The exact sense of this passage depends on the difference 
of meaning between p^^ju^r/^o) the active voice, and xi^l^^ 
riKoiMUj the middle or passive, as the former signifies ^ to 
engage in business, to negotiate, in behalf of others,' see 
Thucyd. v. 5. Polyb. iv. S&, the latter * to engage in busi-^ 
ness, on my own account, collect wealth for myself;' thus 
xfp^pijftaTio-ftlvoj means * enriched,' Cyropaed. iii. 3. 4. Now 
as the persons most engaged in the business of others were 
ministers of religion, or magistrates and officers in the 
state, xp^l^^"^'^^ ^^ ^^ active voice is peculiarly applicable 
to them, and hence signifies ^ to give an answer,' as an 
oracle when consulted, or to pass a decree as the senate and 
people when a motion was made. This sense it bears in 
Xenophon's account of the Athenian Polity, iii. 1. and 
Demosth. p. 285. 1. The passive of this,x^i}fcaT/(;o/xai, meand 
^ to receive an answer, to be informed, warned, or appris- 
ed ;' see Acts x, 22. Heb. viii, 5. Here then we come to 
the meaning of the sacred writer. His words are to this 
effect: ' It happened that the council or government at 
NAntioch decreed the disciples as Christians — held them 
forth — stigmatised them, by a public edict under the name 
of Christians.' Had the name originated with the disciples 
themselves, the Greek then would have been, not p^pt^jxar/o-ai^ 
bnt xp^fMria-sKriMf * and it came to pass that the disciples 
assumed to themselves the name of Christians, or called 
themselves Christians.' 

If the followers of Christ were thus designated with hos* 
tile views, it must have been to distinguish them from those 
Jews who were enemies to Christ and his Grospel : and is 
it likely that the government should enter into the disputes 
of the Jews, and side with one party against the other 
while they equally despised both ? In order to answer this 
question, I must here state what Luke has said in relation 
to this subject. ' Now they that were scattered abroad, 
upon the persecution that arose about Stephen, travelled 
as far as Phoenice, and Cyprus, and Antiocn, speaking ilie 
word to none but to the Jews only. And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they w^e coma 
to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. And tbe bond of the Lord was with them y and a 
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great number believed and turned unto the Lord,' Acts xi, 
20. — ^This same event is thus briefly related by Josephos 
in the seventh book of the Jewish War, c. iii. 8. ' The Jews 
at Antiocb were continually bringing over a great multitude 
of the Greeks to their worship, and making them a part of 
themselves/ The historian then presently adds : ' Then 
a certain man named Antiochus, who was one of the Jews, 
and held by them in high estimation, principally on account 
of his father, for his faUier was a ruler of the Jews at An- 
tioch, after having assembled the people, came to the thea- 
tre, and charged his own father and others with the design 
of burning the city in one night ; and he delivered up to 
them certain foreign Jews as accomplices in this conspiracy/ 
These foreign Jews are said by Luke to have been men of 
Cyprus and Cjrrene, who came to Antioch to preach die 
gospel. 

Here we see the city of Antioch thrown into alarm and 
confusion by a violent dispute between the Jews. The in- 
habitants are assembled, a council is held, and Antiochus, 
a man in high estimation, charges the followers of Christ, 
among whom was his own father, with the diabolical design 
of setting fire to the city. By this means he ingratiates 
himself and his' party with the people of Antioch, and causes 
a decree to pass branding their adversaries as incendiaries, 
and the followers of a crucified malefactor. 

The pretence which Antiochus had for this cruel accusa- 
tion, though not specified by Josephus, was probably the 
following : Jesus had foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or more generally, that of Antichrist. The believers had no 
doubt of our Lord's prediction before they saw it accom- 
plished. But it appears that some of them interpreted his 
language with an undue latitude, as implying the destruc- 
tion by fire, not only of Jerusalem, but also of Rome, and the 
other great cities of the empire. * The Sibyl,* says Lactan- 
tius, * expressly declares Rome is to perish. Hystaspes 
also has recorded his wonderful dream, in which is repre- 
sented a youth predicting that the Roman empire, and even 
the Roman name, would be erased from the world.* Tliis 
opinion must have been held from the time in which Christ 
predicted the downfal of the Jewish state ; and the actual 
accomplishment of that event gave it fresh strength and 
prevalence. The mistaken hopes of some among the be- 
lievers might have led to the promulgation of it at Antioch ; 
and thus it gave birth to the villainous accusation of An- 
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tiochus^ not only against his innocent countrymen/ but even 
against his own fader^ whose rank and virtues had procured 
him authority and consequence. This is a remarkable 
instance of the great enmity which the stubborn Jews 
cherished against such of their brethren as embraced the 
religion of Jesus, and strikingly illustrates the truth of his 
words, that he came to divide the father against the son, 
and the son against the father. It ought not to be omitted, 
that a very few years after this a similar event took place 
at Rome. Nero, it is well known, set fire to the city, and 
pointed to the Christians as authors of the crime. The ac- 
cusation was plausible. That monster knew the sentiments 
of the early believers respecting the approaching conflagra- 
tion of the capital : he set it on fire, and said that the fol- 
lowers of Christ did so to fulfil their own prediction. The 
imputation, first at Antioch, and then again at Rome, re- 
mote as these places were from each other, points to some 
one common cause, peculiar to the Christians, and serves 
to show that cause to be what I have here explained. It 
proves, at the same time, in opposition to Gibbon, the 
notoriety and prevalence of the Christian religion, even at 
this early period. 

Jt is observable from the New Testament, that the fol- 
lowers of Christ among the Jews, never assumed the name 
of Christians. Neither the Apostle Paul, nor Peter, nor 
James, nor John, ever addressed the converts under this 
appellation. The reason is obvious : it was a term of re- 
proach ; it was a term invented by their enemies to brand 
them as heretics and incendiaries. 

The same reason induced Philo and Josephus, who were 
Jews, and contemporary with the Apostles, to decline the 
use of the words Christians and Christianity, though in their 
voluminous writings they are historians andf advocates of the 
Christians and their cause. In the ear of a Jew, Christianity 
sounded a frightful heresy. But these great and wise men 
considered it as the religion of Moses and the prophets, re- 
fined and sublimated by Jesus Christ. They speak of it 
therefore under those terms by which they designate the 
religion of their forefathers. In the above passage the 
Jewish historian calls it ' the worship' of the Jews, thus 
setting aside the charge of heresy implied in Christianity. 
The description of the preachers, as Jews, when bringing 
over the Greeks to their faith, is also levelled against the 
odious distinction inculcated by the title of Christians: 
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and holds up withoat ao epithet Antiocbus^ seemingly the 
principal author of that name> as a monster and viUaia 
to the end of time. 

J.J. 



ON THE INSEPARABLE NEGATIVE 

PARTICLE NH. 

AlucH has been said lately on the subject of the particle iVi); 
and particularly in the Classical Journal^ V. xxvi, p. ]6£, 
there is a short article, in which the opinions of divers scholars 
are usefully brought together, and examined. It seems to me, 
however, that in the midst of a good deal of truth, there still 
remains some error as to the nature and origin of thia particle. 
I will endeavor to give an explanation of it, which shall remove 
all difficulties, and reconcile all discordancies. 

1 perfectly agree with Dr. Blomfield that vi]Xfa>$ is by an 
aphseresis for ayijXsco;, hut a step beyond this I cannot go with 
him — I cannot consent with him to strike y^ out of the Greek 
language, but must continue to consider it with Valckenaer as a 
privative particle, and as legitimate a word as any in the whole 
vocabulary, being both in force and form no other than the 
Latin ne^ except only that v:^ in Greek is an inseparable particle, 
used only in compounds, while the Latin ne is used equally in 
compounds, and also substantively and independently. 

The theory of Dr. Blomfield is plausible, as long as it is 
confined to the case where v^ is used as a prefix to words be- 
ginning with a vowel. Thus vfivefAos may be supposed to be put 
for avav8fto$, lonice av^vs/xo^. But what is to become of those 
compounds, where the principal word begins with a consonant, 
as v^icXsxTos from xAixflo, vij^ofi^; from vao^p^oo i Can it be believed, 
that these words were ever originally and at full length ovavAex- 
Tos, and amiraiiig i Nr^ai^s and aita^s are words of the same 
import, and equally in use, but oLvavatvig, in the same sense, or in 
any sense, is a monster purely chimerical. Lobeck's notion, 
that the use of v^ having obtained properly (i. e. by an aphs* 
resis) in the use of vijxeoro^, v^vejxo;, y^^i^f^Sf its negative force be- 
came familiar to the ear, and was by degrees applied improperly 
to words beginning with a consonant, such as v^xtgo^, v^^sqtijs, 
v^ff-oivo;, is ingenious, and might be admitted, if no other way 
of solving the difficulty presented itself. Precisely in this man- 
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Der the French imitators of the 'Latin, finding mentum a very 
common termination in it^ transferred this termination to their 
adverbs, and coined the very convenient but not very analogical 
class of words, such as vainement, fortement, aucunement, 
comment from cvm, souvent from sitpe, &c. 

Having stated my objections to the conjectures of others, I 
will i^ow claim the liberty of advancing my own, and that is, 
that the vij in question is nothing more than an abbreviated form 
of Afev. What has happened to many other words, that are con- 
stantly in our mouths, has happened to this ; it has been maimed 
and mutilated both in its head and in its tail, and sometimes 
therefore it appears merely as d^ as in &7ra$vjSy and sometimes as 
Viv, transformed into vi], as in vrivoitfis. In like manner in our 
language we have made John by an apocope from Johannes, 
while the Dutch have derived their Hans from it by an aphseresis. 
It rarely, if ever, occurs in its full and proper form &viv, when 
used as a privative prefix, but written as avi}, it is not unusual, as 
^yifcrri;, ayijXey^^, av^Aeif o;, av^vtfMg, &c., and some of these 
words suffer an aphaeresis, and then appear as v^o-tj^, vi}Aey^^, Sue. 
In the two last words, indeed, there is a double aphaeresis, first 
of the prefix, and then of the principal word, as these, if written 
at full length, would be avfjsrrig, kvviCiXiyf]^. 

It is a confirmation of the preceding conjecture, that this very 
ino or avr^ is preserved in the Latin dialect in the form of sine, 
and is made subservient to the same use in compounds, and is 
subjected even to more changes and metamorphoses. Like &$y^ 
it experiences an aphaeresis, and becomes ne or ti before a vowel, 
and like an} it experiences sometimes an apocope, and becomes 
sin. It suffers also, what I believe cin^ never suffers, that is, a 
syncope, and then becomes se or s before a vowel. I will give 
a few instances of each species of abbreviation ; of the first in 
ftegotium, qnasi nevacatium, nemo, quasi nehomo) nudus, quasi 
neindutus ; of the second in simplex, sincerus, inhumanus, quasi 
sinhumanus, the borrowed aspirate s rejected ; and of the third 
in seourus, sudus quasi seudus, surdus, quasi seauritus, sobrius, 
quasi seebrius. Sometimes the i is dropt, as edentulus quasi 
aedentulus. I need hardly say, that this se negative is to be 
distinguished from the se intensive in severus, which is probably 
the Doric ^a for ha. Perhaps too semis belongs to this last se, 
and was originally ^a/xsTov (i. e. Siajuico-oy, dimidium)^ whence, by a 
change of aspiration, we have also jj/mio^. Dropping the initial 
« we find e also for se intensive in ebrius, quasi ebibus, edurus, 
egelidus. But this by the way. 

Perhaps it may be expected that, as I assume tevi} to be an 
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abbreviatioD of iftOf I should give some other instances of this 
change of tu into v. In this manner we have from tuoySgo^, 
evander, from tCiyyiXo^, evangelus^ and from woi evoe, the di» 
gamma being inserted between the first and second syllables, as 
in novus from vio^. We have a farther instance of the conver- 
sion of tvg into i)^ in the proper names Achilles, Ulysses, &c., 
'A^iXXibg, 'OSwra-tug. Perhaps too the imperfect iriiriv is regu- 
larly contracted from Ir/trov, hrliow, hdiWf fr/tijy. 

I will just add, that if Dr. Blomfield had banished vm instead 
of W from the Greek language, he should have bad my full 
consent, and the more so because I believe it is this spurious 
particle vd that has bred the suspicion of y^ being also spurious. 
It is evident, that Moyujuto; and avwwfAog, vooiwoi and avaSvfog, are 
precisely the same words, with the difference only of an aphae- 
resis, and it would be absurd therefore to assign to the same 
words a different etymology, to make auetwfMg a compound of 
ia and ovo/xa, and mwfjLog a compound of vco and ovo(jm. it is 
equally evident too, that yijXf^^ and avij^ei};, v^xearog and avijxcoToc, 
differ only in respect of an aphasresis, and therefore it was con- 
cluded by analogy, that if avviXerig was compounded of av and 
iknlSfVy^keiji could not be otherwise compounded. But the ana- 
logy fails in this, that the supposed vao never is found but as a 
prefix to some word beginning with a vowel, and that vowel o ; 
whereas vij is found not only before the vowels 17, e, arid d, but 
also before consonants, as i^xepdi}^* yrjXevoTog, &c. It is certain, 
therefore, that vi] exists, as an inseparable particle, before many 
words beginning with a consonant, and it is probable, that it 
exists too as such wherever it is found before words beginning 
with a short vowel. Thus v^xgo-ro^, vijXe^^, vrive[AO$, vv^perog, &c. 
are quasi yij-axgcrro^, vrj-eXerjg, vri-ivifiog^ vri'iygiTo$, and the full 
words without an aphasresis would be avri-axsarog, awi-eXstis, &c. 
In all these instances, according to the common rule, brevis initi- 
alis vocalis tollitur ante finalem longam. Whenever the principal 
word begins with an fj, I will surrender yij to the exterminating 
zeal of Dr. Blomfield, and spite of the respect I have for Hede- 
rick, Patrick, and my old masters, 1 must agree in thinking, that 
&n}?n'jrog and vvjXtnog are better formed from av and 9Xi\[/, than 
from avr^ or v^ and ^Xi^. 

One word now at parting to Professor Dunbar. He remarks 
that av^xea-rog is improperly written for avaxscrog, being com- 
pounded of d privative and axiofi^ui. The very same doubt was 
a source of perplexity to a grammarian quoted in Schaeffer's edi- 
tion of Gregorius Corinthius, p. 880. His words are these : 
*Avri>^rjg iftpotyrrog Kiytrai jxera tou ij, 9ux ayeAei^f, xa/roi ioxel 
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axoXoudov etvai /ttaXXov to hinqov. But if I am right in ray 
preceding conjecture^ that aioj is the privative particle, and that 
a, ay, and vij are only abbreviations of the full foru) avi}, then both 
av^xsoTO^ and avijAe^; are, very properly written, and as much so 
as avaxso-TO^ and avfXe^^ would be, as both the rule of grammar 
and the law of pronunciation teach that the short vowel should 
give way to the long, rather than the long to the short vowel. 
If the Greeks had chosen to pronounce and write ayijOTpo^, or ' 
vfiairpos, quasi avij-'oTgoj, as they did jxij Vt* for firj Io-ti, instead of 
avota-rpog, i. e. aV'OL(rTpos, where would be the offence either against 
analogy or against reason i If the former mode of composition 
has prevailed in avij-Xe^^ av^-xsoro^, &c., and the latter mode has 
been preferred in av-aarpos, iv-eXvig, &c., it is chance and use 
that have determined this matter, and not design and ratiocina- 
tion. Every language abounds in instances of this want of uni- 
formity, and we are indebted to the irregularities of every lan- 
guage for one of its principal graces, that of variety. 

I have now. endeavored to make good my promise, and to 
prove that vi^ in Greek is as genuine a particle as ne in Latin^ 
and that both are of the same origin, and perform the same 
office in compounds, if I have succeeded in defending v^, and 
in maintaining its right to a place in every Greek vocabulary, 1 
have the satisfaction also of having defended from unmerited 
censure Vaickenaer, and all the host of my good and dear 
friends, the ancient lexicographers and grammarians. 

Oct. 1822. J. B. M. 



GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

JLhe accompanying letter, which I have, lately received from 
Mr. Charles Otfried Mliller, Professor of Antiquities at Got- 
tingen, relates to an inscription in the iBolic dialect, which [ 
copied at Turnavo in Thessaly, and which I published in the 
second volume of Mr. Wal pole's collection of Travels in the • 
East, p. 506. For the better understanding of Mr. Miiller's 
letter, I here subjoin the inscription. 

An AOYN I KEPA.IOYZOYZI n ATPOZ 
nOAEMAPXIAAIOZOGYTAZ 

ONEGEIKEIEPOMNAMONEI 
ZAZKAIAPXIAAYXNA4^0PEIZAZ 
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If Mr. M tiller is right in his interpretation of the last worc^ 
the inscription in common Oreek will be as follows. 

*AiriKXwvi Ktpiwf Scorlifarfog 
noXgfiapxttot} ttgoiuT^g 

The other inscription from the same part of the country, al« 
luded to by Mr. Miiiler, is as follows : 

ARAOYNITEMnEITA 

AlZXYAirZATYPOl 

EAEYGEPIA 

*A1ri\Km^ 7fft9rf/T|} Alayu>as SotiifOD iXeuiipioL. 

W. M. LEAKE. 

Mbministi fortasse, vir praestantissime, quo die mibi tecum mo- 
numenta itinerum tnonim percarrere contigerat, sermonem inter nos 
incidisse in titulos illos Tbessalicos, quorum alter inter Terope et 
Larissam a te detectus a muliere quadam AirXovrt Te/ixeir^y alter, 
quem in finibus Atracis reperisti, a viro aftyihav^vtH^etfravrL et 
upofjo^a/MyeiaayTi AxXovyi obscure cognominato dedicatus est: 
atque, cum tu sententiam promeres, virum hunc, uon quod Vv. 
CI. Walpole et Dobree protuleruut, \vxyri<l>6poyf sed hat^vri^opov 
fuisse, me pedibus in earn sententiam cucurrisse, quod ea mutatio 
non solum ad dialectum multo melius quadrare videretur, sed 
etiam ad sacra Grseciae, iuprimisque Thessalise, cum nunquam 
fere lychnophoriarum in Apollinis religionibus mentio fieret, dapb- 
nophoriarum autem in ea regione magna fuerit celebritas ; tum te 
ex me Parisios jam abeunte petiisse, ut litteris datb tibi quod ad 
manus haberem de ApoUine Tempita et daphnepboriis hissce per- 
scriberem, quod nunc eo libentius facio, quo magis eruditionis tuae 
copia et sermonis suavitas animum meum admiratione et caritate 
devinxerunt. Jam igitur, si placet, oculos convertas in aram 
illam, in convallibus Tempeou ad Peneum albicantem Apollini 
antiquitus dedicatam, (v. ^lian. V. H. iii, 1.) cultoribus, puto. Do- 
riensibus, quos olim has regiones teuuisse constat, et sacra ApoUi- 
naria per totam Graeciam disseminasse, deroonstrari potest. Haec 
ea est, uude deus in marmore tuo Te/uirecras audit. Haud longe 
distabat Pythiuni, templum et oppiduliim in jugts Olympi, plus 
quam sexies mille sedes supra aequor situni (v. Plutarch, ^milto), 
quod ego qutdem onmium per Graeciam Pythiorum facile antiquis- 
simum puto. Arae autem illi proxinia erat laurus quaedam vetus- 
tate nobilis, nomine obscuro (vel corrupto) 6^'dpeia dicta, (Hesy- 
chius s. V.) unde theoria Delphis nono quoque anno hue missa ra- 
mum decerptum reportabat. Sed de hac tbeoria permitte ut ser- 
monem altius repetam. Satis constat, totam fere Apollinis fabu- 
1am apud Delphos dramate quodan sacro proposttam esse> de quo 
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fliultadocet Plutarcbus de def. orac. xiv. 21. qu«st. gr. viii. 12. 
Puer patrimuft et matrimus, e uobilibus Delphorum Icctua, deum 
agebat cum P^tbone pugoantein^ de eoque triumphautem. Quibus 
peractis victorem csde pollutum, ut ipsum olim Apoliinem, ex- 
torrem fieri fas erat. Evadit igitur abitque via, qu% lepa sive 
Ilv^ias dicitur, quam ex ^liano aliisque definire la proinptu est. 
Deacripta erat per fines Locrorum^ Ozolaruaoy Dorieusium, ^nia- 
Dnm, (Etseorum, Malieuiiium. Deinde via ad Pagasas deflectit, at- 
que lucum ApoUiiiis Pagasit% tangit, quod ex fra^raeDti Eoeariini^ 
quod vulgo Hesiodi Scutum dicunt, ultimis versibusintelligi potest. 
Turn ad Pheras tendit, ubi puer pullatus et sordidus servitutem 
imitabatur, quam ipse quondam Apotio ex antiquo jure de homi- 
cidiis, ut sanguinem effusum expiaret, subierat. (Fabulae antiquis- 
simam formam refert Auexaudrides Delphus apud Scbol. Eurip. 
Ale. pr. et Plutarcbus.) Post haec Tempe devenit tbeoria, ubi in 
coetu totius Tbessaliae (v. £lian. 1. 1. et Plutarcb. de def. or. 14. 
rovs i^ufTlvXuy Travras^EXXi^i^af// troXts Karopyiaiovffa fiiyjDiTi^cfJiiriljy 
IXj^Xace) lustrationis caeremoniis quibusdam ad ari^m illam perac- 
tis puer Apollinem ageos, ranto de lauro decerpto, virginum choro 
jam Isetiork Partbenia accinetite, Aa^vi/^opos redibat. At cibum 
capere non ante iicebat, quam Deipuiade, in vico ad Larissam» 
quern inde patet situm fuisse ad viam IlvOca^a (Stephan. 
hyz. s. V. AeiTTvcas). Hanc, quam de6iiivimus, viam tbeoria per- 
ap:ebat iutra niensis spatium; septimo enim die mensis Bysii, 
qui Atticisest Munychion, pugna cum Pythone pugnata dicitur ; at 
septimum Tbargelionis, sicut Atbenis et Deli, ita ad Tempe, diem 
lustrationis sanctissimum fuisse, probabile piito. Mittebant an- 
tem Delphi earn theoriam, ut dixi, nono qttoque anno, Ha^c inde 
periodns, quam Graeci ennaeterida dicunt, magna in sacris Grsciae 
aactoritate celebrata est. Pytbiadas antiquiores cum ludis musi- 
cis, quos bello Amphictyonum contra Cirrbam multo priores esse 
constat, ennaetericas fuisse, docet Demetrius Pbalereua (ap. Eust. 
ad Odyss. iii. p. 1466. Rom. Scbol. Odyss. iii. v. 26?* Maji). 
Ad eundem calcuium Ismenia Thebanorum instituta eraut, ut rela- 
tum babemus a Proclo apud Pbotium, eandemque period uni, 
quam olim Censorino teste Graeci plerique annum magnum babe- 
bant» etiam alits feriarum cyclis fuudamento fuisse, nuper demons- 
travit Boeckbius iji Commentario ad Pindari Otympia. Cum autem 
praecipue et a principio ad religiones Deiphicas pertineat, atque 
abiisdem fere omnis lustrandi disciplina originem duxerit, intelligi- 
tur, qui factum sit, ut eadem ennaeteris olim homicidis lustrari 
cupientibus, ut tempus poenae, exilii, servitutis definiretur, quod 
Apollodorus, qui eam irar* i^fyxjfjy eytavroy dictam atfirmat, et de 
Hercule et de Cad mo agens prodit. Sed baec materiam satis lar* 
g;am amplioris disputationi^ praebent ; liic tantum posui, quae osten* 
dere possint, quam antiqua, quam Celebris, quam veneranda fuerit 
ea daphnephoria ad aram AirXovvos Te/nrecra. Atque oinnen fefe 
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Tbessaliam in ea partes egisse, jam dixi, nee ooo cam ecetibus 
sacris publicam quandam civitatum dfifucrvoplay jonctam luisse, 
P^laicae fortaste baud dissimileni, quanquam multo ignobiliorem, 
vestigia quaedam monstrant ad tempora Komanorum usque servata 
(Livius xxxix, 24). Quam opinionem magnopere afBrmari puto 
insGiiptione tua, quae euudem bominem Tbessalum et Apx^ia^vn- 
^6pov et upofiy^fwya fuisse osteudit, quod nomen in ampliictyoDia 
Pylarum satis celebre, et jam nuUus dubito quia utrumque ejus 
munus ad sacra Tifiirttty pertioeat. 



ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

No. xxxu 



Classical Criticism. 

Th e following emendation of a passage in Horace has little 
to recommend it on tbe score of elegance ; but as it proceeds 
from no ordinary source, and appears to have been hitherto un- 
noticed, 1 have been induced to transcribe it. It is cursorily 
introduced by H. Stephens in his Thesaurus, under the word 
Kt^aXii : '' Sed et illud ipHum flxri xefuXri ad verbum expresse- 
runt (Latini) Carum caput: ut Horat. i. Carm. 14. Queis de- 
siderio sit pud or aut modus Tarn cari capitis, praecipe lugubres, 
etc. ita enim locum ilium lego, non autem interrogative Quis 
desiderio sit pudor aut modus Tam cari capitis i praecipe, etc. 
et intelligo Praecipe lugubres cantus queis, i. e. per quos, sit 
modus desiderio : qua de re obiter admoneri, non ingratum lec- 
tori fore putavi/' Besides the extreme flatness of this com- 
mencement, there seems little propriety in applying to Melpo- 
mene for a remedy against excessive grief, and less probability 
that the remedy sought (lugubres cantus) would prove eflica- 
cious. 

Under the same article on Ks<^aX^, the following amusing di- 
gression deserves notice. Having discussed the expression eS 
[Aiagot Tct^uXv}, H. Stephens proceeds thus: '^ Hie vero mihi a 
risu temperare nequeo quum recordor Joachimi Periouii Bene- 
dictini Cormoeriaceni, (viri monachice docti,) qui quum se Cice- 
ronianae eloquentiae vicarium in vertendis celeberrimorum Grse- 
ciae Oratorum adversariis orationibus appellare non dubitasset, 
nactus mendosum exemplar (ut fit) orationis ^schinis in quo 
l/Lixpoi xt^oLkri legebatur pro jxjapa xs^aAi^, minimeillius exempla- 
ris fidem suspectam habuit, (quum alioqui interpres alius vel 
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tantillo judicio praeditus, et qui literas Graecas a limine saltern 
salutasset, non «olum suspectam exemplaris fidem habiturus, sed 
earn prorsiis illi derogaturus fuisset) quin potius banc lectionem 
cupidissime arripiens^ Demostheni parvuin caput affinxit, ut vi- 
delicet Demosthenic um caput ad Tbersiticum proxime accede- 
ret: si tamen Tbersites o^vxiprivo^ simul et fjuxpoKUQrjvog fuit. 
Hujus autem tam insignis erroris non meminissem^ nisi lectores 
admonitos cupereni ut ab illius interpretationibus sibi caveant, 
utpote quae aliis erroribus etiam multo gravioribus scatent." 

Yet on this same Joachimus Perionius, of whom Stephens 
speaks thus contemptuously, an eulogium is passed in a 
work intitledy ^^ Pauli Jovii Novocomensis Episcopi Nuce- 
rini Elogia virorum bellica virtu te illustriumy veris imaginibus 
supposita, quae apud Musaeum spectantur, in libros septem di- 
gesta. Doctorum item virorum ingenii monumentis illustrium 
ab Avorum memoria publicatis, altero tomo comprehensa. Ba- 
sileae 1571*" P* 901. '^ Huic igitur (Joauni Bellaio) non im- 
merito viri doctissimi morem gerent, benigneque docta ora pic- 
tori bus praebebunty ipseque ante alios Perionius, vel religionis 
amore sacratis inclusus septis, qui Aristotelem Ciceronis orelo- 
quentem fecit, dum Strebaeum, pari aemulatione conspicuum, 
glorioso certamine superare contendit/' M. 



EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM. 

No. 111. 
Tumulus Mendici. 

Nulla mihi vivo domus, at nunc certa sepulcro est : 

Vitaque paupertas, mors mihi divitiae. 
Vita mihi exilium, requies at certa sepulcrum : 

Nudus eram vivus, mortuus ecce tegor. 



Judex, corruptus, 

Donabat Actor judici currum, dabat 

Duos eidem equos Reus. 
Pro se favor latae siet ut sententiae, 

Ambo laborant muuere. 
Causa sed Actor cum cadit, dolens ait : 

O currus, heu, quam devius ! 
Aliter nequit ; cum ducitur suis equis^ 

Refert disertus arbiter. 
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Infantu. 

Quod potui vixi ; Hevixi criminis expers : 
Dicta Sabina fui ; cetera non meroini. 



Erasmi. 



Magnus Erasmus obit, quo non babuit prior aetas 
Sed nee posterior est habitura parem. 



Tumebi. 



Turnebus jacet hie : quis sit si quasrere pergis 
Jam dignus es qui nescias. 



In Zozimum. 



Mercurio similem dicis te, Zozime, lingua : 
Fallit te ratio, Zozime ; die manibus. 



Inabeuntem amicam. 

Aspexitque abiitque, et spicula ssE^va relinquens 
Fraudavit votis brachia nostra suis. 

Quid loquor, infelix i solo si lumine vicit, 
Quid faceret toto corpore diva tibi ? 



Iti imaginem Jovis et Semeles. 

Quis spirare Jovem neget hoc in marniore vivum i 
Marmore in hoc Semelen quis neget exanimem i 

Nil non consequitur veterum solertia, quando 
Una animam artificis datque adimitque oianus. 



jld Crispinum. 

Calvus es et juvenis : laudo, Crispine, capillos. 
Tarn cito qui fatuum deseruere caput. 



Ad Martianum, 

Nil immundius est tuis libellis, 
Et vis te tamen ut putemus es^ 
Numa Fabricioque sanctiorem. 
Hftc sententia, Martiane, nostra est : 
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Quisquis versibus exprimit Catullum^ 
Raro moribus exprimit Catonem. 



Ad Luciam, 



Frigidius nihil est silice, et nil durius, ilia 
Semina flammarum sed tamen intuft babet. 

Frigidula et dura es, tamen bine spes, Lucia^ nobis 
Scintillas aliquot corde laiere tuo. 



In Macrum, 



Flet Macer, extincti sequitur dum funera fratris. 
Tam pius estf inquis. Fiet superesse duos. 



In Moierium^ 



Plaudebat, Moleri^ tibi pienis aula theatris, 
Nunc eadem nioerens post tua fata gemit. 

Si risum nobis movisses parcius olim, 

Parcius, heu ! lacrymis tingeret ora dolor. 



In Deliam. 



A urea caesaries, liquidaque argentea voce, 
Delia, cur duro ferrea corde riges i 



Vitajluit rivo similis, — Ovid. Met. 

Quid sit vita, et homo, vitasque volubilis bora. 
Turn sciat, exiguum si quis conspexerit amnem, 
Et varios nexus, et per sata IsBta volutos 
Humores ; et ubi jam cursibus unda citatis 
Irruit Oceano tot vectigalibus aucta. 
Tempus et unda simul pariter labuntur, et hone 
Arguit inde fugam, fuga non revocabilis undse. 
Labitur unda impulsa unda, sequiturque priorem : 
Truditur bora bora; sequitur pariterque fiigatur. 

Nonne vides ubi jam tenuis leve murmur in herba 
Unda tenella ciet, vix et luctamine rauco 
Tuodit iter reboans lapidosum i haec arguit sgras 
Infanlis lacrymas ; baec primae limina vitas : 
Haec tenera est setasi tenuique simillima rivo. 
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Dein tamen ex herbis uoda eluctattir^ ** eandoque 

Acquirit vires ;" angustflNjue objice rips 

Frangitur indignann, et cursibus seatuat arctis. 

Ardor at biucjiivenisque vigor cognoscitur; bine mens 

Fraenorum impatiens : turn queis exsstuat iris. 

Saepius ut saxis impingitur amnis eundo 

Pnecipiti cursu^ per saxa iuopina volutus ; 

Sa^pius baud aliter vis tempestatis adortse 

Obruit insolitis juvenes in fluctibus : iidem 

Sa?piu8 exactos sero ingemuere labores. 

En ubi mox revolutus agris, alveoque patenti, 

Stat '' placidus vento/' et leni fluit agmine rivus. 

Neve hebetescit aquis, nee contra exsestuat ira. 

Hie vitae Autumnus, posito fervore juventse 

Maturus placidusque^ inter juvenemque senemque. 

Nee senio fractus, nee concitus igne juventae. 

Quod superest; — vastis jam vectigalibus auctus^ 

Atque aegre luctans onerato rivus in alveo, 

Fertur ad Oceanum baud revocabilis amne citato ; 

Obriiiturque sinu vastOj rapiturque sub undas. 

Aspice iamque seuem, curis senioque gravatum^ 

Genua labascentemy atque informem tempora rugis. 

Ille puer juvenisque fuit : fuit optimus aevi 

Vir, juvenemque senemque inter : sed forma juventas 

Transit ; et exactis medii quoque temporis annis, 

" Labitur occiduae per iter declive senectae." 

Quisque suos patimur Manes, — Virg. ^n, vi. 743. 

Perhaps some of your learned Correspondents, who have so 
ably resolved many very difficult passages in the Classics^ will be 
kind enough to give their explanation of the above obscure one. — 
Scaliger says under this head — '* Primo de mortuis intelligendum, 
ut quisque egerit in vita, ita et patitur mortuus ; Manes dicitur 
anima hominis, cum ex corpore exiit : ita in vita etiam, ut quis- 
que agit, ita a Diis punitur vel regitur — Nonplacuit sensus tile, 
quisquis suos habet naevos/' 

Servius (in the 3d ^neid) thus defines Manes : ^' Animae sunt 
quae, egressae corpbribus, nonduni alia intrant corpora.'' — And 
Pomponius Mela in his book de Situ Orbis, lib. i. cap. 9, in- 
forms us, that these Manes were worshipped by the Augilas^ a 
people of Libya. — *' Augilae Manes tantum Deos pulant ; per 
eos dejerant, eos ut oracula consul unt, precatique, qu% volunt^ 
ubi tumulis incubuere, pro responsis ferunt somnia.'' 
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It would be eodless to eaumerate the various meaiiiugs of Ui« 
word Manes according to different authors : the difficulty is to' 
fix on the precise acceptation in which the word is to be taken 
in the present case ; and it is this which 1 could wish to see re- 
solved. ' 

The best explication of the subject I have hitherto met with, 
is that given by Sanctius, Lib. iv« Cap. l6. '^ Quemadoiodum 
qui alios Iseserunt aut necaverunt, patiiintur Lemures et Larvas 
interfectorum, ut Orestes et. alii ; sic Anchises et alii boni viri 
patiebantur proprios Manes, id est^ non prius transibant ad Ely- 
sios^ quam propria crimina purgarent. £t banc interpretationem 
confirnianthaec Apuleii verba iq ii. Florid. ' Brachmanae Py- 
thagoram docuerunty quae Diis Manibus pro merito suo cuiqne 
tormenta, vel prsemia. " J. V, 



Lines by Lord Holland to Lady Holland on the bequest^ to 

her by Napoleon. 

Hanc iterum egregiae pietatis prsemia genrniam 

Victori intacta misit ab urbe Pius : 
Hanc tibi dat meritam Dux idem et captus et exul, 

Quod sola es casus ausa levare suos. 



Written under the portrait of Marshal Fillars, who was named 

Hector.' 

Hie novus Hector adest^ contra quem nullus Achilles. 



Liscription over the Amphitheatre of Dissection at Toulouse. 
Hie locus est ubi mors discit succurrere vit«. 



Albert Durer introduced Adam and £ve in one of his pictures, 
and painted them so beautiful and , interesting, that the Poet 
Gaspard sent him the following distich : 

Angelus, hos cernens, miratus dixit : ab horto 
Non tam formosos vos ego depuleram. 



> Ao antique cameo on the lid of a snuff-box, prtseiited to Napoleon 
by Pope Pius vi. on his forbearing to take Rome, and signingtbe peac* 
of Tolentino, in 179f . 

VOL. XXVI. a. JL NO. LU. « C 
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EURtPIDIS spkndidum melos.—quo inprimU ddec- 
tabaiur Porsonus^ et ab ipso typu exscriptum^ cum 
notulis ex Kiddii ParsoniamSj p. 302. — Latine nd* 
ditum. 

9 

(of ' ri Vi yiifas &A 

fii( jtcoi fjJiT* 'ilo-iifrito; 

rti^ayv/So( SxBos iTi}, 

fu^ Xp^^ou icoiiMTU irX^pifi 

T&s iificif amkoLfiiiir 
i xaXXlara ftt v h oX/Sct, 

xftXXiWa V h iriy/f * 
to 8c Xty/fiv ^iviiv re y^- 
pui i/LKr&' xaret xviiMVow tf 
tppoi,jjjfii iror' eS^c^ffv 
6votrcov loofiara xai ifo\tl$ 
sKielVf aWa xaT aliip' a-^ 

ci nTspol^i ^o^el(j-t(o. 

El hi itoig jjv ^wtirif, 

xou <rofia xar aySpa^, 
(/St/jxov dey 9j3ay ^^epov, 

fuvepov yetqax'tr^p 

oLqmii KroKTi 

juirft* xai iavomtf 

Sio'O'Ou^ av e/3ay SiauAou;* 
i Suo-yeyeia 8* a?rXouy ay 

xa) Tco8' ijy tou$' tc xaxou^ aif 
yycoyai, xa) rou; ayaiovs' 



1. Ne &x^t cam yc^os jungator, legit Maretus, a yt^as fUH tpfKov ih ik.y^pai 
lix'^^* ^^» quod metro nocet. Metro quidem convenienter et levi sane mutations 
MasgrayiuB, i'xfiei S^ rh yripas &c(. Sed rationem redde, quare yulgata Lectio potiof 
•enranda videatur* [Rationem reddit ipse vir sumraus Adveiss. p.. 271.3 

[2* Kturtu Aldus»<---9. koI Byarol is ris av. Aid. £mendavit Reialuus.-a-4« fitrri^ 
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vw 8* ovists !pos hx dioov 

»y irXpurov fiovov aS^ei. 

Oi iravo'Ofiett rot$ Xi^trag 
Mo6arai$ ^uyxara/xiyvu^, 
aii(rroiv ^vl^uylav' 

itii S* ey (rrff$ayoiQ-iy enjy. 
Iri Toi yipm ao&os 



Hercules Furens 637 — 679. 

JVliHi est Jairentus pondas amabile : 
Mihi Senectas semper inhorret^ ut 
iEtnea rupes, et tenebris 
Occupat impositis ocellos. 
Non si refertis plena opibus domiis, 
Begale donam contigerit mihi, 
Non atria Eoi tyranni 
Barbarico cumulata laxu 
Mutem juventft: — divitiis tamen 
Pulchra est, egenis pulchrior in mails 
Juyenta ; sed triste3 Senectas 
In maris atra abeat recessus ! 
Mortale nunquam debuerat Scelus, 
DomoSy Senecta, aut oppida visere— * 
Libramini^ virtutis asquo 
Mens fuerat sapientis sevi 
Cceleste signum. Nos (animo licet 
Pendere) morum participes viri 
Forsan tolissemusy beati 
Moneribus, duplicem juventam* 
Kec iios iniquis sola comes mali9 
Jussisset atms yisere regias, 
Sed sola signasset nefandos 
Pegeneres Libitina fato ! 



wmm^^f^^^i^^'^' 



• Aid. ordStoy Reisk. cujas nomen bis omittit Beckias. — 5. TorSl Tohs — Aid. {)ineil< 
dknt Ponomu ad Mtd» 157.-— 6* 1i et ^fuweias Aid. fs.^ — ift. Stobaoi.] 

> Vide ChM. Jwm. No. XXII. p* U% 1 1). 
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Discrimini esset morilms hoc bonii^ 
Ut certa fulgent sidera navitis. — 
VoWenda nunc demonstrat »tas 
Dona, cupervacuoflqae loxns. 
Sors molliori compede vinciat 
Mixtum Camoenis, me qnoque Gratiis, 
Festisque versatam choreis : 
Degere nee cithara caroitem 
Me sera cogant fata : senex adhuc 
Exacta yates gaudia concinit ; 
Vitamque percurrens prioiem 
Id memorea javenescit annos. 

R. TREFELYAN, J. M. 



ON THE ANCIENT DIVISION OF THE 

UNIVERSE. 

T^HBRE is a mode of expression, very conimoB among Classical 
authors, which 1 think has not been sufficiently noticed. When 
they spoke of tK'^ composition of bodies known to them, they 
considered them as containing Four Elements. This is well 
known, and continued in use till it was discovered that most, if 
not all, of those four elements are compounds. But when they 
spoke generally of the Universe, with reference rather to its 
grand divisions, than its component parts, they made but three 
divisions, Heaven, Earth, and Sea. These they called the tria 
corpora into which the whole is divided. Lucretius is clear 
upon the subject, ki that magnificent passage, announcing the 
general dissolution of the whole, which every lover of Classical 
poetry admires and remembers : 

PriDcipioy Maria, ac terras, calumque fuere : 

Horum uaturam tripUcem, tria corpora, Alammi, 

IVes species tani dissiiniles, tria talia texta, 

Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per aonus 

Sustentata, met moles ac machina mundu 

Zt5. V. v, 9a. 
Ovid, who loved Lucretius, and often alluded to his words, 
has said of him, that his writings would not perish till that fatal 
day came : 

Cannina sublimis tunc sunt peritura LucretS, 
IMio terras cum dabit una diei. 

Amor. }, 15, flS. 
But the passage in his Fasti, where he more particularly 
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Jiuotes LucretiuSy on this subject, has never been understood, 
or want of recollecting this threefold division. All the Com* 
mentators, that I have deen, either leave it unexplained, or blun« 
der about the elements, trying to account for his making them 
3 instead of 4. Yet here he uses some of the most remarkable 
words of his predecessor, the tria corpora : 

Post chaos, ut primum data sunt tria corpora mundOf 
Inque poyas species qmne rec^ssit opus. 

Eeu^i, V. 11. 

But if this was obscure, another passage of the same poet 
might explain it : 

Explicat ut causas rapid i Lucretius ignis, 
Casurumque tripkx vaticinatur oput. 

Triitia^ \l 425. 

The very same threefold division is made by Ovid in the open* 
ing of the Metamorphoses : 

Ante mare, et tellut, et quod tegit omnia rir/tim, 
. Unus erat toto naturs vultus in orbe. 
Quern dixere chaos. 

Met. i. 
What is that but a direct paraphrase of the Post chaos, &e. 
above cited ? Nor is this all : in another place he gives it iri a 
different form : 

Prima fuit rerum confusa sine ordine moles, 
Unaque erat facies,st£^eray ferra,^efttm.' 

De Art. Am, li. 46/. 
In the passage of the Fasti, Ovid also disposes of his three 
parts, according to their nature : 

. Pundere terra suo subsedit, et aqvora traxit, 
At aelum levitas in loca summa tulit. 

Fastif V. 13* 
The elegy to Li via, which some have ascribed to Pedo Albi* 
novanus, but others, with more probability, to Ovid himself, 
speaks sdmost in the same words as Ovid : 

Tendimus hue omnes, metam properamus ad unam. 

Omnia sub leges mors vocat atra suas. 
£cce necem intentam calo, terrene ^fretoquef 
Casurumque triplex vaticinatdr opus. 

V.361. 
Virgil makes the same distribution of things : 
A spice convexo nutantem poiidere mubdum^ 
Terra»que, tractmque maris, calumque profundum. 

EeL iv. V. 50. 
Again, when he speaks of the violence of the winds, he says 
that, if .£olus did not restrain them, they would carry the uni- 
verse before them. 

Ni fac:iat, morta, ac terras, calumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 

i£M^ 1. 58. 
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The same paitidon is eniploved by the author of the poetti 
on ^tDa^ now attributed to Lucilius Junior, but formerlj to 

Cornelius Severus : 

DiTiso corpore muDdi, 
In wmriOf ac terragf ac iiderm. ▼. 100. 
Hence the common exclamation of ** O coelum, O terra, O 
maria Neptuni," as given to Demea in Ter. Adeiph. v. 3. 
implies calling the whole universe to witness. Manilius, speak- 
ing of the governing mind of the universe, says : 

Namque canam tacita naturam mente potentem 
Infusumque deum calOf territque^JrUoqiUf 
Ingentem ssquali moderantem fcsdere niolem. 

X.ii. 59. 

Prudentiusy a very late poet, has retained the same idea : 
Terra^ calMmffoua Ponii, trina rerum cnachina. 

De mirac^ ChritiL 
Nor are we without authority from the Greeks. Aristophanes, 
when he describes the universe as arising from the operation of 
love, says, 

IJpoTMfov V ovx ^ yifo; atavarcoVf Tph^Epng ^wfifM^w airarFa, 
Bviiiuiyvufiiveov S* m^eov irigoi^, yivrr oipavog, mX8av4f Tip 
Ka) y^, TOVToov Tf Bw¥ (iMxigoav yivos afiirov. 

4vc»f V. 701. 

That the illustration of this fact might be carried much 

further, I have not any doubt, but I have sent you what has 

occurred in my own reading, which seems to be amply suffi* 

cient to establish the usage which 1 have here remarked, and to 

{>revent the future misinterpretation of some very poetical and 
umiuous passages. 

R. NARES. 



NOTICE OF 

CONSIDER A TIONS on the NA TURE and TEN- 
DENCY of CLASSICAL LITERATURE.with 
remarks on the discipline at present pursued in the 
free Grammar school of King Charles II at Brad- 
ford in the County of York. By the Rev. Samuel 
Slack J M.A. Headmaster of the School^ late Chaplain 
of Christ Churchy Oxford. 

Our readers, who are interested in the cause of liberal edu- 
cation, are acquainted with the able pamphlets lately published 
on the subject by Dr. Knpx, and Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury, 
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This is a practical treatise on the lame subject, the author of 
which is suffering from the illiberality of those, who misinterpret 
the literary foundations of Edward VI. We strongly recom- 
mend these strongly felt and elegantly written Consider'atioTis to 
the notice of the ;:5cholar and the advocate for liberal education. 
In works of learning we deprecate allusioaB to parly |>olitics. 
The Epea Ptementa Tost much of its claim to universal admi- 
ration by the foiidness of the learned writer for the introduction 
of his political opinions ; and we should have been better 
pleased with the able writer of the present work, had he not 
thrust upon his readers a labored panegyric on a late Minister; 
for perhaps they will not all feel the " store of blessings, which 
be has procured to his country." Literature should soar &bo*e 
alt party considerations. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In thb Prbss. 

Biblical, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities. By the Ref. 
Daniel Guildford Wait, LL. B. of St. John's College, and 
Rector of Blagdon, Somersetshire^ vol. Ist, consisting of Gene- 
ral Parallels. 

Early in the year 1823 will be published, in two vols. 8vo., 

?rice to Subscribers 1/. is., to Non-Subscribers 1/. 5s., A 
few Translation of the Tragedies of Sophocles. By Thomas 
Dale, B. A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Author of 
the Widow of Nain, Irad and Adah, &£. &c. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

In the course of the present month will be published Part II. 
of John Bohn*s extensive bibliographical, analytical, and de- 
scriptive Catalogue of Books, comprising above sixty thousand 
volumes in all languages and departments of literature. The 
foreign philologicaland theological classes have been complete 
to the present time by recent importations. 

LATELY PUBLlSHBlh 

Euripidis Electra; ad optimaruin editiohum * fidem etam- 
davit et Annotationibus in usum Juventutis instruxit Hastings 

Robinson, A.M. Coll. D. Jokan. Cantab. Octo. 5s\ 6d. 

This wurk has only just been put into our hands. We readily admit 
its utility in schools, and hope that a continuation of the Plays will soon 
render it equally serviceable to the more advanced student. 

'Apiaraherog. Aristaeneti £pistolae. Ad Fidem Cod. Vindob. 

recensuit, Merceri, Pauwii, Abreschii, Huetii, Lamfoecii, Bastii, 

aliorum Notis suisque instruxit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Lutetise, 

1822. 8vo. 

By this new work Professor BoissoDade has given an additional proof 
of his title to be considered one of the first Greek Scholars in France. 
Peculiar circumstances have prevented us from giving a full account' 
of the Editor's labors in this number, but we hope to do justice to bis 
present and past exertions on a future occasion, although we feel that no 
encomium of ours can add to the character which the Professor has ob- 
tained amongst the kind, the liberal, and the learned of Europe. 

^eoTiou ToO IleiTpiapYpv Ai^eeov Sway atytf. £ Codice Gi^eano 
descripsit Ricardus Forsonus. 2 Voll. Bvo. 1822. ]/. lOs. 

After the lapse of more than thirty years, Porspn's Phptlus has ap- 
peared under tlie obstetrical care of his friend' and admirer, P.P. Dobree. 
Of his fitness for such works, whose least difficulty' consi^ in the labor 
of execution, we have spoken freely, fully, and truly, in our notice of 
the Porsoni Aristophanica ; and on the present occasion ire have only 
to repeat our regret, that the Editor's feelings^f reverence for the charac* 
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ter of- Poraoo, have prevented bim from giving us more frequent op- 
portunities of seeing how naturally the names of the two scholars of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, are united in the heart and head of all lovers 
of Grecian Literature. A detailed account of the volumes will be given 
in our next. 

. Idylles de Th6ocrite traduites en vers Fraugais par M. Sei^ 
Tan de Sugny. Paris, 1822. 

*AdnrroTi?<ov$ ^Hdixa jYixojxop^gia, IxSiSovro^ xai hoptovrros A. 
K. (the celebrated Dr. Coray) lavayvji rm ava^ims iv(nrpayr^o'arr(ov 
Xlmv. Paris, 1822. 8vo. 

'OvijcavSgou Z'TpaTi)yixo^, Koti Tvpralov to vpoorov 'EXsygioy, ftera 

o-ftiTcov Xicov (by the same editor.) Paris, 1822. 8vo. 

Ovidii Metamorphoseon Hbros Graece a Maximo Planude* 
redditos, e codd. Paris, edidit J. Fr. Boissonade. Paris, Typis 
Reg. 1822. 8va. 

Specimen literarium inaugurale exhibens Collectanea Euripi- 
des, argumenti moralis et politici ; quod, 5cc. &c. defendet 
Corn. lob. Van der Palm, 8cc. Lugd. Batav. 4to. *• * 

Description (par M. Jomard) d'un 6talon metrique, om6, 
d'hi6roglyphes, d6couvert dans les mines de Memphis par les 
soins de M. Drovetti. Paris. 4to. 

£claircissen)ens sur un contrat de vente Egyptien en 6cri- 
ture grecque cursive, public pour la premiere fois par M. 
Bceckh, avec une nouvelle copie du Papyrus d'apr^s deux Jac 
simile: par M. ***** *. Paris, 1822. 4to. 

Biblical. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Uartwell Home, M. A. illus- 
trated with numerous maps and fac-similes of Biblical Mas. 
Third Edition, corrected. In four large volumes 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Supplementary pages to the Second Edition of Mr. Home's 
Introduction to the Scriptures ; so arranged as to be inserted in 
the volumes to which they respectively belong. With one new 
4to. engraving, Svo. 3s. A limited number printed. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Notice of Mr. Home's new Edition arrived too late for 
our present Number. 

Professor Gesenius' article will appear in our next. 

VOL. XXVI. Cl.Jl. NO.LII. «D 
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410 To Correspondents. — Advertisements. 

We shall, we truit, be able to attend to Professor Welcher's 
wishes. 

The Dabistan was printed at Calcutta in 1809' Should 
any gentleman have a copy to dispose of, a letter addressed to 
X. Y. Z. Post Office, Cambridge, with particulars, will oblige. 



[advertisements.] 
This day, 8vo. l6s. 

PAL/EOROMAICA, 

OR Historical and Philological Disquisitions; 
inquiring whether the Hellenistic Style is not Latin-Greek? 
whether the many New Words in the Elzevir Greek Testament 
are not formed from the Latin f and whether -the Hypothesis, 
that the Greek Text of many Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment is a Translation or Re- translation from the Latin, seems 
not to elucidate numerous Passages ; to account for the differ- 
ent Recensions ; and to explain many Phenomena hitherto inex- 
plicable to Biblical Critics i 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 



This day is published, in 2 Vols. 8vo. price 245. 

DEMOSTHENIS OPERA OMNIA, 

Gr. cum Scholiis, cura Sch^feri. On fine Paper 1/. \2s. The 
above form the first two Volumes of Sch^fer's Demosthe- 
NBs, Greek and Latin, comprising his own Notes and those 
of Taylor, Reiske, Wolff, and other Commentators, to- 
gether with the ** Apparatus Criticus" of Reiskb. The 
Tbxt is revised after Bekker, Harless, Rudiger and 
Rbiske. 

The price to Subscribers for the whole Work in 6 Volumes, 
is lOs. 6^. each Volume, common paper, aud 14^. fine paper. 
A few copies on large paper, price 2 Is. per Volume. 

The names of Subscribers are requested through their Book- 
sellers, where Prospectuses may be seen. 

Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign Book- 
sellers, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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